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Opportunity 


With doubt and dismay you are smit- 
ten 
You think there’s no chance for you, 
son? 
Why, the best books have not been 
written ; 
The best race has not been run, 
The best score has not been made yet, 
The best song hasn’t been sung, 
The best tune hasn’t been played yet, 
Cheer up, for the world is young! 


No chance? Why the world is just 
eager 
For things that you ought to create. 
Its store of true wealth is still meager, 
Its needs are incessant and great. 
It yearns for more power and beauty, 
More laughter and love and romance, 
More loyalty, labor and duty, 
No chance—why there’s nothing but 
chance! 


For the best verse hasn’t been rhymed 
yet, 
The best house hasn’t been planned, 
The highest peak hasn’t been climbed 
yet, 
The mightiest rivers aren’t spanned, 
Don’t worry and fret, faint hearted, 
The chances have just begun, 
For the Best jobs haven’t been started, 
The Best work hasn’t been done. 


—Breton Braley. 
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FOREWORD 


In introducing “SERVICE,” the United Agency has in mind the imterests of 
its clients, as well as those of the Company, and purpose through its columns to 
maintain a more intimate and personal relation than is possible through ordinary 
channels. 

Current topics of interest to Credit Managers will be featured, including crop 
and trade conditions in different sections of the country, reported by representa- 
tives in those sections at regular intervals. 

Conventions and meetings of associations having to do with credit extension 
will be reported and their proceedings reviewed from the Mercantile Agency point 
of view and the salient features brought out in these reviews. 

Special articles will appear from time to time written by men thoroughly con- 
versant with the subjects they discuss, all of them having a close affiliation with 
Agency work and methods, all having an educational trend and interesting alike 
to those engaged in extending the work of the Company and to users of its service. 

Progress in the work, methods of organization and expansion, statistics re- 
garding the Company’s affairs, details being worked out for the betterment of 
service, improvements in devices and methods will all be recorded as opportunity 
is afforded. 

CO-OPERATION on the part of Credit Men is earnestly desired, and any 
expression of their experience or any exposition of their views in connection with 
this work in which they are mutually interested, will receive earnest consideration. 
Short articles, for publication in “SERVICE”—having relation to the work in 
hand, are solicited. 

The United Agency overlooks no feature of service in its line that 1s beneficial 
to the Credit Manager in promoting the best interests of his firm. The purpose is to 
help its own business, and through the Agency to help all business men of the coun- 
try by furnishing them with complete, coacise and accurate information concern- 
ing all with whom they may have business dealings. 

Especial attention is directed to the business men who constitute the officers 
and directors of the United Agency herein presented and to the other prominent 
men identified with them in this great work. Their success is well known, their 
integrity unquestioned and your acquaintance with them is invited. 

' This magazine will be as attractive, inside and out,,as the management can 
make it. There is a definite purpose, the result of much consideration, in issuing 
this “House Organ,” and it is the weaving of a closer, more personal relation, of 
all of those engaged in this great work, including stockholders, directors, officers, 
the rank and file of the Agency and its clients, supporters and well-wishers. 

Because of this, we ask and expect the hearty moral support of all of the 
above named elements, the purpose being ent{rely unselfish and for the benefit of 
all, and this first issue is launched with its imperfections, knowing it is falling 
into the hands of friendly critics and promising our best efforts to improve each 
successive number until it becomes a ‘regular’ and will be old enough and tough 
enough to stand adverse criticism. 
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The Physical and Mental Man 
Must Be Obedient to 


the Moral Man 





“We recognize at once that in dealing 
with man we are dealing with a threefold 
being. It is not difficult for me to believe 
in the Trinity, for I see a sort of trinity 
in every human being. There is in each 
one of us a physical man, a mental man 
and a moral man—so inseparable that one 
cannot exist upon this earth without the 
other, and yet so distinct that one may be 
developed and the others left undevel- 
oped. The body may be lifted to a high 
state of physical perfection, while the 
mind and heart are uncultured ; the mind, 
too, may be developed, while the body 
and the heart are overlooked; and even 
the heart may receive consideration, 
while the training of the body and the 
mind is neglected. 


“We first become aware of the pres- 
ence of the body and for a while it is 
our chief concern. Later we become con- 
scious of the possession of a mind, and 
the mind, in time, takes control of the 
body—woe to the body that is not sub- 
ject to the decrees of the mind. If the 
development is normal we finally note 
the arrival upon the scene of the moral 
man, and the moral man claims the 
throne. Woe to the individual in whom 
the physical man and the mental man are 
not obedient to the moral man. 


“Tt is not only right but eminently 
desirable that one should take an invent- 
ory of himself at as early a date as pos- 
sible, and, finding out the weak places, 
proceed with intelligence and diligence to 
strengthen them. We should raise our- 
selves to the highest point of physical 
efficiency not only that we may render 
the maximum of service but that we may, 
as a link in the endless chain of exist- 
ence, transmit to posterity even a larger 
store of physical wealth than we in- 
herited. | 

“It is an awe-inspiring thought that 
the Creator has put it in our power to 
dissipate our strength, to destroy the 








body. If a young man inherits a for- 
tune and squanders it, we say, ‘Foolish 
young man’; but only a few in a genera- 
tion are in a position to throw away a 
fortune. But every young man when he 
becomes master of himself is put into 
possession of a body which is worth more 
to him than any fortune, and he can 
waste this body, squander it, throw it 
away as effectually as one can dispose 
of a fortune in money—and some do so. 


THOSE WHO AID IN BOYS RUIN 


“Ts it not strange that any young man 
would do so? And yet many do. And 
what is even stranger still, there are those 
who eagerly assist in the work of ruin— 
there are those who lie in wait for the 
young man, set snares for him and make 
money by dragging him down and shat- 
tering the hopes that have been built upon 
his life! Christians, we have not done all 
that we might have done to strengthen 
these young men and save them. 

“IT remember when a boy to have 
heard my mother tell a story of a very 
charitable woman who always defended 
a person criticised in her presence. Her 
children decided one day to put the 
mother to test and so, assembling by 
agreement in her room, they began one 
after another to find fault with the devil. 
They had not gone far, however, before 
the mother stopped them with. the re- 
mark, ‘Well, children, if we were all as 
industrious as the devil is, we would ac- 
complish more.’ Yes, if we were as in- 
dustrious in our efforts to save young 
men as the devil is in his efforts to lead 
them astray, not so many would go 
wrong. 

“Bring me a father who does not 
understand the value of education and I 
will attempt to impress it upon his mind 
by a comparison. There is not a state in 
the Union in which a father is permitted 
to cut off his boy’s arm—not a state in 
which he would not be punished crimi- 


_nally if he attempted. to send his boy 


out ‘thus mutilated to compete with the 
boys having two arms. This is the law, 
and public opinion supports it. And yet 
in this age the father who would delib- 
erately deny to his boy the advantages 
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of an education and send him out half 

educated to compete with boys well edu- 

cated would really be more cruel to his 

son than the father who cut off an arm. 
DULL AX AS AN EXAMPLE 

=~ Theteé is one other excuse, namely, 

that the boy will not go to school. Be- 
grote giving him up, let us make one 
more effort. I would take him to a 
=wood pile, a large wood pile, and put 
Shim to work with a dull ax. When he 
has labored long enough to know how 
.) hard it is to accomplish anything with 
such an ax, I would give him a sharp 
‘ax, and then when he was thoroughly 
“acquainted with the difference between 
the two, I would tell him that the differ- 
ence between meeting life’s problem 
with a trained mind and an untrained 
mind is even greater than the difference 
between cutting with a sharp ax and a 
dull one. , 

“But a body, however perfect, and a 
mind, .however thoroughly trained, will 
not suffice. A man may be even more 
dangerous to society because of his edu- 
cation, if the energies of body and mind 
are not properly directed. An ignorant 
scoundrel can do less harm than an edu- 
cated one, and he can be caught more 
quickly. When we provide, therefore, 
for universal education it is with the ex- 
pectation that the heart as well as the 
head will be developed. W.. J. B. 








THINKING. 
If you think you are beaten, you are, 
If you think you dare not, you don’t, 
If you’d like to win, but you think you 
Cant: 
It’s almost a cinch you won't. 
If you think you'll lose, you’re lost, 
For out of the world we find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will, 
It’s all in the state of mind. 
If you think you’re outclassed, you are ; 
You've got to think high to rise, 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 
But soon or late the man who wins, 
Is the one who thinks he can. 
—Quoted. 


What the Credit World Should 


Know About The United Agency 





The plain facts about The United 
Agency are sufficiently impressive. One 
very important fact is the universal ad- 
mission of the thousands who do know it, 
that none of them think that any other 
can fill its place. It is the one Agency 
on which the hopes of Credit Men for 
sufficient, satisfying information is based 
today and this does not necessarily imply 
that there is total dissatisfaction with 
other Agencies, but simply means that 
this one is unusual and has earned a deep 
rooted respect because of its advanced 
methods,’ its desire and purpose to co- 
operate with Credit Men and to provide 
a Service for which there has long been 
an insistent demand. | 

In many instances a desire to cut ex- 
penses has dissuaded Credit Grantors 
from taking on this Service, in other 
words money consideration, but once this 
barrier is passed, they find it was no bar- 
rier at all, that instead of conserving ex- 
pense, they have been wasting good 
money, and where they have saved in a 
small way, their losses have run into the 
thousands. 

The more you study it, the more you 
are impressed with the general admira- 
tion of its ratings and reporting service. 

It means that with the Average Credit 
Man, even when he feels that he must 
carry other service, he cannot think of 
dispensing with UNITED, that he must 
have it, if none other, and of course it 
is a mistake not to follow this instinct 
because an instinct which amounts to a 
positive conviction is, with the average 
man of clear judgment, almost invariably 
sound and right. | 

How profound and important the dif- 
ference in its scheme and accomplish- 
ment, from that of others, actually is— 
even though sensed in a general way— 
the Credit Grantor cannot realize fully 
until he has made actual comparisons. It 
is so marked, so full of a satisfaction 
never before experienced that he can 
scarcely credit it. 
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Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





It would seem that the great majority 
of business men regard the general out- 
look as excellent, as only 3 per cent of all 
firms questioned recently by Government 
statisticians reported prospects poor in 
their lines, while 24 per cent thought 
them so at this time last year. For those 
concerns whose affairs are conducted 
with a knowledge of basic business con- 
ditions, fall and winter prospects are 
surely gratifying. 

Conditions may be said to be unusually 
sound and, with the single exception of 
the shortage of freight cars, conducive 
to the transaction of a large and profit- 
able business in practically all lines of 
trade. Record foreign trade, larger bank 
clearings than ever before, a new high 
level in the circulating medium, as well 
as highly satisfactory totals in many 
other departments of commercial and 
financial activity, indicate clearly the 
enormous amount of business now being 
done in this country. 

There was a net shortage of 61,031 
freight cars on September 30th compared 
with a shortage of 19,873 cars a month 
previous. On October 1, 1915, there was 
a net surplus of 78,331 cars. During 
September, the shortage of 14,622 box 
cars at the first of the month increased to 
a shortage of 33,016 at the close, the 
shortage of 10,821 coal cars was raised 
to 19,872, while the net surplus of 128 
flat cars on the first of September became 
a net shortage of 1,968 on the last day 
of the month. 

There were 1,163 business failures in 
September compared with 1,340 in Sep- 
tember a year ago and the liabilities of 
the failed concerns totalled $14,000,000 
compared with not quite $15,000,000 for 
the failures in September, 1915. Con- 
cerns failing in September this year had 
assets of over $9,000,000 compared with 
$7,000,000 a year ago, making net lia- 
bilities this year of not quite $5,000,000 
compared with nearly $8,000,000 in Sep- 
tember of last year. 
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Financing by corporations during Sep- 
tember totalled $96,000,000 compared 
with $72,000,000 in September a year 
ago. Financing in September aggregated 
less than in any other month so far this 
year, but it follows many months of un- 
usually heavy financing. Approximately 
25 per cent of the September financing 
was used to pay off maturing obligations. 
Securities maturing in October will total 
$23,000,000 compared with $14,000,000 
in September and $18,000,000 in Octo- 
ber, 1915. 

The total capitalization of new and 
large corporations formed during Sep- 
tember was over $215,000,000 compared 
with $175,000,000 in August and $324,- 
000,000 in September of last year. 


Gross earnings of 458 railroads in 
August totalled $333,000,000 compared 
with $279,000,000 in August, 1915, an 
increase of 20 per cent, and net earnings 
for the same roads were $126,000,000 
compared with $99,000,000 a year ago, a 
gain of 27 per cent. Gross earnings of 
43 railroads in September were $78,000,- 
000 compared with $70,000,000 in Sep- 
tember of last year, a gain of 11 per cent. 
The movement of grain in September 
was somewhat reduced, but the Southern 
cotton movement was a little larger than 
in September, 1915. 

Heavy traffic demands have forced the 
railroads to enter the equipment market 
more extensively, with the result that 
September railroad car orders totalled 
16,561 compared with 7,979 in August 
and 560 ordered in September of last 
year. Locomotives ordered in Septem- 
ber, 263, compared with 148 in August 
and 170 in September, 1915. September 
rail orders aggregated 131,000 tons 
compared with 166,000 tons in August 
and 360,000 tons in September of last 
year. 

Some idea of the extent of controver- 
sies between labor and its employers in 
the past few months may be gained from 
the fact that there were 2,006 strikes and 
lock-outs in the six months from March 
to August of this year, inclusive, com- 
pared with 633 for the same period in 
1915. The labor situation has recently 
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shown some betterment in this respect, 
but many manufacturers are experi- 
encing difficulty in finding enough men to 
keep operations up to capacity. 

The average condition of all crops on 
October lst, or at the time of harvest, 
was 94.3 compared with 94.6 on Septem- 
ber lst and 106.9 on October 1, 1915. 

Commodity prices rose to new high 
levels during September and on October 
lst commodity prices stood at $12.04, the 
highest point ever reached. This com- 
pares with $11.79 a month ago which was 
a record at that time and $9.98 on Octo- 
ber lst a year ago. During September 
50 articles advanced in price, 37 remained 
stationary, and 19 declined. As long as 
our unusual foreign trade continues to 
bring large imports of gold into this 
country, generally high prices may be 
expected. At this writing they are still 
rising. | 


| In The South | 


A well informed correspondent writ- 
ing recently from a Southern city ad- 
vises that conditions are still very bad 
in the storm section, lower Alabama and 
Mississippi, that Northern Alabama is 
hurt by a shortage in cars and the same 
is true of the coal fields of Kentucky and 
Tennessee and in the lumber districts of 
all Southern States. Collections for the 
past few weeks are “off” on account of 
the constant rise in cotton causing the 
planters to hold this commodity. 

In South Georgia and in most of 
South Caroline, however, conditions are 
exceptionally good. The boll weevil in 
Georgia is the most serious problem for 
next year and credits should be carefully 
scrutinized especially over that part of 
the State on a line south of Atlanta. 

South Carolina for 1917 offers the 
most excellent prospect for good business 
on account of the wonderful improve- 
ments that have been made in that State 
for the last few years in manufacturing 
and in the diversification of crops and 
farm products and they will reap the 
reward in 1917. 
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The car shortage is the most acute 
ever known in the United States, and it 
is the opinion of experts it will be worse 
in the spring. The interstate commerce’ 
commission and other commissions and 
organizations of shippers in Canada and 
the United States have issued circulars 
urging co-operation in keeping equipment 
circulating as rapidly as possible. State 
commissions have likewise called hear- 
ings to determine ways and means of 
alleviating the car shortage. ‘There is a 
proposal to increase demurrage rates. 


>" 


| Capital, Labor and Brains | 


It is trite to say that Capital cannot get 
along without Labor, and that Labor can- 
not get along without Capital—and yet 
Capital and Labor both, at times, forget 
this all-important fact. Both, also, pay 
too little attention to the fact that neither 
of them can get along at all without 
Brains—brains to plan, brains to super- 
vise, brains to direct, brains to be fair, 
and brains to see that the great public 
interest in these large industrial corpora- 
tions must be constantly considered. 

You are quite aware that one of your 
great difficulties in conducting enter- 
prises, especially large ones, is that of 
obtaining men of health, courage—moral 
and physical—untiring industry, good 
judgment, and brains and experience. 
The lack of men with ability to direct and 
supervise is one element of weakness in 
the effort to accomplish Preparedness in 
all its forms. Of late years this has been 
true of the railways. The service has 
been, and is, so severe that men drift 
into it rather than select it as a life-work, 
and while there are thousands of splendid 
men in the service, there are not enough. 
A national policy of helpfulness to the 
railways, should attract more brains to 
the business by reducing the really very 
heavy mental, physical, and nervous 
strain under which nearly all officers of 
railways are obliged to work under the 
present conditions of undeveloped facili- 
ties —Howard Elliott, to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


The Monthly Meeting has come to 
stay. 

Each successive meeting surpasses the 
oné before. 

Supt. Miller is a very capable pro- 
vider. 

And according to a popular vote Pres. 
Visscher .excels in that respect. 

While’ Ex-Governor Vessey has no 
rival in his-especial role of introducing 
the speaker of the day and often shines 
in that capacity himself. 

Prest..Visscher and Hon. R..S. Vessey 
rarely miss these meetings and always 
actively participate. 
~ Regardless of political beliefs all of 
the Agency staff rejoiced in the re-elec- 
tion of Judge Newcomer to the Bench. 

County Supt. of Schools Tobin is a 
doer, and believes in educating along 
that line. 

Christmas Savings of the Agency em- 


plovees amounted to approximately 
$4,000 for 1916. 
Hoo He Grane, out. eietanco bk: 


Dept. has been on an extended trip in 
the interest of his department. 

E. A. Hanger, in company with Hon. 
R. S. Vessey, has visited Davenport and 


Des Moines. to organize Advisory 
Boards among representative Credit 
Men. 


Messrs. Rundquist, Dale and Palmer 
have been officially installed as District 
Managers in Davenport, Minneapolis 
and Kansas City, respectively. 

Neither Secretary-Treasurer. Hood 
nor General Manager Croft has failed 
to be present at or to take an active 
part in the regular monthly meetings 
since they were inaugurated some nine 
months ago. They are quite as en- 
thusiastic as the younger members of 
the Agency family. 

Manager—‘‘Say, when are you going 
to pay back that dollar you borrowed?” 

City Salesman—“Man alive, I earned 
that dollar.. I had to work with you a 
couple of hours before I got it.” 


. Coming Events 


On Wednesday, January 17th, the 
regular quarterly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the United Agency. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
entire United Agency Force will be 
held on Wednesday, January 17th, 
8:00 A. M., in the Auditorium on the 
third floor. The speaker for the occa- 
sion will be a business man of wide 
reputation and an expert on his subject. 


Regular meetings of the Department 
Superintendents will take place on each 
Tuesday of the month at 11:30 A. M. 


The U. A. Progressive Association, 
Jumior Class, will meet each Thursday 
in January in the directors’ room at 
7:45 A. M. for instruction. 


Meetings of Salesmen will be held 
frequently through the month on call 
of the General Manager in addition to 
regular Saturday sessions. Directors’ 
room. 


Reporters’ meeting will be held at 
10:00 A. M. each Saturday in the di- 
rectors’ room. 


Tortoises Still Win the Race 
By Herbert Kaufman 


Don’t figure how far you are ahead 
of the man behind, but how far you're 
behind the man ahead. 


Halfway from the start, is still mid- 


‘way from the finish. 


This is no time to let up; go harder. 
Satisfaction is a brake on action. 
Wisdom is encouraged to renewed ef- 
fort by the revelation of strength—but 
the fool sits by the roadside, squanders 
his lead in pre-congratulations, and 
loses the ground he gained to some 
plodder from the rear. 


“Tortoises” mainly dominate affairs, 
because they have the habit of moving 
all day long. Dogged shrewdness al- 
ways did get the best of careless bril- 
liance. 

(Copyright, 1916, by Herbert Kaufman.) 
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| Education in Agency Work | 


Many corporations now show a de- 
cided preference for young men, enter- 
ing their service, who have had the 
advantage of a College or University 
education, the claim being advanced 
that an education of this character pro- 
vides a foundation which makes it an 
easy matter for its possessors to grasp 
essentials and to be in readiness at all 
times to take up more onerous duties, 
that their views ‘are broadened, not 
restricted, and they assume responsi- 
bility without hesitation and do not 
require as much initial training or ex- 
perience to make good. 

Railroad Officials, especially favor 
this view and advocate the employment 
of college trained men, stating that the 
educated man fits in easily and natu- 
rally into the more responsible. posi- 
tions, and that while it is true that 
many good men rise from the rank and 
file to these positions, these men are 
exceptional, while in the case of Col- 
lege Men a large percentage prove 
available. 

Many of them have acquired their 
education under great disadvantage, 
they have been obliged to pay their 
way by work, often of a menial char- 
acter, such as waiting on table, wash- 
ing dishes, janitor work, taking odd 
jobs of every description, and this fact 
alone shows traits of character that 
are later on most valuable when they 
come to enter the business world. It 
shows persistence in a worthy cause, it 
shows ambition in a proper form, it 
shows determination and a disregard 
for personal comfort when a desirable 


goal is to be obtained and it shows a: 


spirit that will not be denied, a purpose 
that cannot be set aside by adverse 
conditions, a refusal to acknowledge 
defeat under any circumstances. 

It might be said that such a man will 
advance whether or not he has the ad- 
vantage of educational training and 
His is, in. a way,. true, but how 
much more efficient and how much 


more powerful he becomes with this 
added advantage, which he has, no 
doubt, taken into account in his strug- 
gle for an education. | 


If the college trained man is found 
to be superior material in other lines 
of business, there can be no question 
that the Agency field should have his 
Services and that it would be to the 
mutual advantage of both. 


Many professional men have at- 
tained eminence and financial comfort 
through educational training, often 
under difficulties, as have men in 
other walks of life. 

The Agency field is more circum- 
scribed because only a few Agencies of 
magnitude are in existence, but because 
of this the field should be more inviting 
and Agency officials might well con- 
sider the peculiar advantages, accord- 
ing to the experience of others, of the 
educationally trained individual in this 
line of endeavor and induce him to look 
on this work_as worthy of his best 
efforts. 

The form of application now in use 
by the United Agency makes a close 
examination into the physical fitness of 
applicants and asks in detail the ex- 
tent, quality and courses of training in 
an educational way of each applicant. 


An embargo on the exportation of 
foodstuffs is being strongly urged over 
the country just now as a remedy for the 
tremendous increases in cost of nearly 
all lines of goods. Advocates of the em- 
bargo point out that fruit and vegetable 
crops of 1916 fell far short, and if ex- 
ports to Europe are allowed to continue 
at the present enormous rate, there will 
soon come a time when we will have no 
stocks of many items for our own people 
at any price. This condition is, in fact, 
not far distant on some items already. It 
is believed, therefore, that such an em- 
bargo would greatly relieve the tension 
and cause prices of foodstuffs to seek a 
lower and more normal level. 
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U. A. Progressive Association, 
Junior Class 


This is a voluntary association of a 
number of the young men employed 
in the General Offices of the Company 
and was organized at their suggestion. 
These young men petitioned the offi- 
cers of the Company to establish a 
class through which they might be 
instructed in all of the various lines 
of Agency work, such as Revision, Re- 
porting, Salesmanship, etc., and might 
also gain an insight of the Company’s 
plans and purposes, and in that way 
prepare themselves for positions of re- 
sponsibility. 

The Company had been for some 
time contemplating a work of that 
kind, in which men might be trained 
thoroughly along modern lines, and 
with the material at hand there would 
be no prejudices to unlearn. The Offi- 
cers, however, had not completed ar- 
rangements when petitioned, but im- 
mediately responded, when the young 
men suggested that this class might 
meet outside of business hours, and 
the first meeting was arranged for 
Thursday, December 7th, at 7:45 A. M., 
thus giving three-quarters of an hour 
to the instruction of the Class. At the 
hour named there were assembled in 
the Director's Room of the Agency, 
President Visscher, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hood, General Superintendent 
Miller, J. T. Doherty, and the petition- 
ers, Messrs. Smith, Thurber, DeBar, 
Deasy, Johnson, DeYoung, Whitney, 
Everett, Froh, Masterson, Koenneman, 
Pounds, Mauzy, Jones and Butterfield. 

It is a cause for congratulation and 
a compliment to the zeal and deter- 
mination of the petitioners, that at this 
early hour there was a full attendance, 
and the Officers also were promptly on 
hand. 

President Visscher’s address took up 
the greater part of the first meeting, 
and was of so interesting and instruct- 
ive a character, as to cause regret that 
the time was limited. 








He gave some excellent advice to 
the young men as to what course they 
should pursue, illustrating by relating 
his own experience and what he had 
learned therefrom. He also advised 
them that ordinary untrained men are 
plentiful, but those capable of filling 
the larger responsibilities are and al- 
ways will be in demand. 

He related the history of the Agency 
from its inception and explained why 
there was a necessity for the Agency 
and why he and other business men be- 
came interested. At the present time 
the organization has been completed, 
but conservatively and along true busi- 
ness lines and merit alone is recognized 
as a stepping stone to future good posi- 
tions. All are under observation and 
no young man need fear that he will 
be overlooked if he is working along 
the right line for preferment. 

At the second meeting, which took place 
Thursday, December 14th, at the same 
hour, the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Hood, 
briefly but clearly explained how the 
company is financed—what difficulties 
had been overcome and what successes 
had followed. He impressed upon the 
Class the fact that the principal stock- 
holders, directors and officers of the 
Agency were amply able in a financial 
way to insure the completion of their 
work and put the building of the insti- 
tution on a thoroughly sound founda- 
tion—that it is the purpose of the Com- 
pany to select those best qualified 
physically, mentally and morally to aid 
them in the continuance of their work 
and that the opportunities for young 
men of ambition, energy and purpose 
to expand and grow in a general way 
with the Agency, were almost unlim- 
ited. 

Mr. Miller explained in a general 
way the organization, and as a man 
having experience with Agency work, 
he advised the necessity of becoming 
thoroughly educated in it and advised 
the class that the work was of a char- 
acter unusual to other lines of business. 

It is the purpose of the Company to 
continue these classes indefinitely. 
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EDITORIAL 


Wy Gewish all friends of Service.a 
Flappy and Prosperous New Year. 

The real work of Service begins 
with the February number. 

There will be an article on Service 
by J. H. Tipton of Cincinnati, who has 
had many years experience not only in 
the various channels of Agency work, 
but has also unusual experience from 
the Credit Men’s viewpoint, and his 
contribution should be interesting to 
all readers. 

fee reviitchell, ©. P. A., Prest. 
Assd. Accts. Ills., etc., etc., head of the 
well known firm of Certified Public 
Accountants, J. J. Mitchell & Com- 
pany, Harris Building, Chicago, con- 
tributes the first of a series of articles, 
which no doubt will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the majority of the readers 
of Service. Mr. Mitchell stands high in 
his profession, and anything emanating 
from his pen on matters of accounting 
bears the impress of authority. 

The Minneapolis office of the United 
Agency, opened about four months ago, 
is giving an excellent account of itself 
in all respects. Subscribers who are 
using the Service are enthusiastic over 
the prompt and efficient work of their 
local office and a number of them are 
already enlarging their contracts. Mr. 
Dale, Mr. Carl Thomas and Mr. Lund- 
quist have all proved to be efficient 
hustlers in their respective positions 
and it has been found necessary to tem- 
porarily put a limit on the number of 
contracts, until the accommodations of 
the office can be extended. 

The ninth regular monthly meeting 
of the United Agency force held on 
December 20th was something out of 
the usual. The same date and hour was 
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utilized for the distribution of Christ- 
mas savings and a very interesting pro- 
gram, including vocal and instrumental 
music by home talent, was presented. 
All credit is due for the success of this 
entertainment to members of the 
Agency staff, no outside talent appear- 
ing on this occasion. 


| Items of Interest | 


As an instance of the spirit and sense 
of loyalty prevailing in this company, 
read the following unsolicited note 
from a recently appointed district man- 
ager, the appointment being a promo- 
tion: 

“T beg to be permitted to thank you 
for the confidence reposed in me by you 
in my appointment as district manager 
of the ————— office. I shall not con- 
sider this action as a final stamp of 
approval upon myself, however, and 
shall continue to regard myself as “On 
Approval” until I am absolutely certain 
of my ground. 

“T trust that you will be patient with 
me in the mistakes I make, and that 
you will not hesitate to call my atten- 
tion to them, as I am still nothing more 
than a student in this work. If I am 
successful in this full sized man’s un- 
dertaking—and I have absolutely made 
up my mind that I shall be successful— 
it will be not so much as a result of my 
inherent ability to succeed as it will the 
result of the kind and willing co-opera- 
tion I have received from those with 
whom I have come in contact through- 
out the organization. 

“Though this office may be making 
no brilliant records at the start, you 
may rest assured that she will be there 
at the finish. 

“Very respectfully yours, 
“District Manager.” 





Hetakest eno VvERANCE bh N- 
THUSIASM and KNOWLEDGE of 
your product to sell any article suc- 
cessfully, no matter how good it ts. 
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Ninth Regular Monthly Meeting 
aM Sere yd i SEM Y AP 


United Agency Force 


Gunther Bldg., December 20th, 1916, 4:00 P. M. 


The great social event of the year came 
and passed, and left a spirit of good cheer, 
new enthusiasm and contentment in its 
wake which will endure for another year, 
at least. 

The occasion was the regular monthly 
meeting allied with the annual distribution 
of savings, which is celebrated by a pro- 
gram of vocal and instrumental music, ad- 
dresses by officers and men of the staff, and 
at these gatherings only home talent takes 
part. 





THE PROGRAM 


Pino >Ol6a aie ae “Thoughts of Thee” 
Miss Sysel 


Crott tear eb neee ast 1010. 


Caw) 


2, er? 


3.- Mr Monnette. ayes ees eae ore 
.. “My Experience as a Securities Man” 


ee] 


A= Mire Visscner sane ec LHe Pntire—-1o bre. 


5. Tenor Solo and Trio...“My Own Iona” 
Cohn, B. M. Paulding, Borresen 


GAO MTre Wintneyes one “First Impressions” 
7. Violin Solo: .. 4. “Angels’ Serenade” 
Mr. Everett 
With Miss Deetjen at the Piano 
8: GOVE wi CSS eo “Conservation” 


9. Mandalin and BanjomWuet= <7 <n 
BOER od Were ett odor “Boston Ideal March” 
G. O. Paulding, Cole 


102 Mire Palmers ae District Otices 


11. Piano Solo..“Traumerei and Romance” 
Miss Garland 


12. Mr. 


t3Matlévi riducea er “Farewell to Thee” 
Cohn, B. M. Paulding, Borresen 


HO0d setecs Aa ee 4 ‘Savings” 


142 fA merica*: one ee oes Audience 
Miss Fanchon Bows at the Piano 


Of those who took part in the program 
nothing but the warmest praise could be 
heard and the audience expressed its appre- 
ciation time and again. 


Messrs. G. O. Paulding and Cole, in their 
mandolin and banjo duet, with but little 
time for practice, merited and received the 
applause due them. Mr. Everett’s violin 
solo, Miss Deetjen, accompanist; Miss 
Sysel; the male trio, Cohen, B. M. Paulding 
and Borresen, with their accompanist, Miss 
Garland, who also rendered a piano solo ef- 
fectively, and Miss Fanchon Bows, at the 
finish, all contributed their talent to an eve- 
ning of enjoyable entertainment. 


The addresses were brief, but of a char- 
acter in keeping with the spirit of the oc- 
casion. Mr. Croft, in speaking of “The Past 
—1916,” congratulated the force on its co- 
operation and the harmony which prevailed, 
the advance made in the work of the 
Agency, largely due to these factors, and 
advised that what had been done was a 
stepping stone to a greater effort in 1917. 
Mr. Visscher’s address was on “The Future 
—1917,” and the speaker remarked that he 
was pleased to be limited to 1917, as he 
would not dare foretell the possibilities the 
future beyond that had in store for the 
United Agency. He thanked the officials 
and employes for the wonderful work thus 
far accomplished. Mr. Reed, of the Chicago 
Tribune, expressed his surprise and pleasure 
at what the company was doing for its em- 
ployes and at the way the proposition was 
being handled. Mr. Monnette, Mr. Palmer, 
of the Kansas City office, Hon. R. S. Ves- 
sey, and Mr. Whitney, of the home office, 
all talked entertainingly and instructively 
on their respective subjects, and Mr. Hood 
briefly treated the subject, “Savings,” bring- 
ing to a close, with the audience singing 
“America,” one of our most successful 
meetings. 


A few months ago an active personal 
campaign amongst all of the subscribers to 
our Rating Service in all cities where we 
maintain district offices was inaugurated for 
the purpose of stimulating collection busi- 
ness to be forwarded to our attorney and 
bank correspondents. 


It is gratifying to note the decided in- 
crease in volume and number of claims be- 
ing forwarded to our correspondents each 
succeeding week as a result of this cam- 
paign. It is the purpose to continue this 
work indefinitely. 
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| Outlook for 1917 | 


Bankers and other financiers with ex- 
ceptional knowledge of conditions be- 
low the surface, are agreed that 1917 is 
to be an unusually prosperous year, and, 
regardless of whether or not the great 
war shall come to an end in the not 
distant future. 

Those with money to invest, under 
these predictions, should unhesitatingly 
select some investment for their surplus 
funds, be they large or small, that will 
net them a reasonably large profit, some- 
thing more than Savings or Bonds bring- 
ing but a small percentage, and in that 
way add to their accumulations. The 
present is no time for hoarding, as it 
is unlikely that opportunities for safe 
investment in first class securities will 
be as favorable at any future time as 
they are at this moment. The way to 
make money is to meet it halfway. The 
man who never dares, never accom- 
plishes anything and likewise the too 
conservative man never adds much to 
his fortune. Confidence, self reliance 
backed up by judgment and by depend- 
able information produces results and 
leads to independence. 

Read the poem “Opportunity” in this 
issue of Service and you will get the 
true philosophy of living. 

Those of the Stockholders of the 
United Agency who were fortunate or 
wise enough to foresee its great future, 
when shares could be purchased for $10, 
and who then invested, have within ‘the 
space of a few years seen their hold- 
ings more than double, so that an in- 
vestment of $200 became more than 
$400 and one of $5,000 increased to 
over $10,000, without any effort on the 
part of the investor and this was in the 
most trying years, the formative period 
of the Agency, when it was on trial 


and during these years, especially in 
1914, many strong corporations sustain- 
ed losses owing to the business depres- 
sion of that period. These securities 
were not adversely affected by bad 
business conditions and never will be. 

If, under conditions such as related, 
the United Securities more than doubled 
in value, what in your judgment are 
they going to show in the near future? 
As they are not on the market and are 
limited in amount there is no reason to 
doubt, that their value will increase 
more rapidly in the future than in the 
past and the time not far away when 
they cannot be purchased for several 
times their par value. 

i ee oe 

The investment demand in the Central 
West has become such as to warrant im- 
portant initiatives on the part of Chicago 
banks. The East, New York specifically, 
is busied in the matter of foreign govern- 
ment loans with the Allies; and while the 
West has taken an increasing interest in 
these flotations, the allotments to Chicago 
have been too small to be of consequence 
to the Western money market. 

There is a vast and receptive field in 
Chicago and her tributaries for placing 
foreign securities such as the Chinese 
government offers. The security is 
sound. The $5,000,000 loan made re- 
cently is secured, for example, by a to- 
bacco tax which brings in $5,800,000 
annually. 

The policy of the Chinese republic is 
chiefly influenced by men who were grad- 
uates of American universities—intelli- 
gent and forward looking. 

The honesty and industry of the Chi- 
nese business men are proverbial. 





The hustler doesn’t care whether 
opportunity knocks at his door or not, 
as he is always out on the front porch 
waiting for it—Boston Transcript. 
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| Financial Facts | 


If you have money to “put to work,” 
it is the part of wisdom to look around 
before investing, but it is not wise to be 
overcautious or conservative in the mat- 
ter of investment. After you have care- 
fully examined into a proposition, as- 
certained to your own satisfaction that 
it has undoubted merit, that there is a 
field, that the product is an exceptional 
one and that the proposition is in the 
hands of honorable and successful busi- 
ness men, not speculators, there should 
be no hesitancy, no waiting for a declar- 
ed dividend, in order to assure yourself 
that it is a good security. 

Those who have reaped the largest for- 
tunes from small investments got in on 
the ground floor, otherwise they could 
not invest. As soon as a Security has 
proved itself a big winner, the opportun- 
ity of getting much for little disappears 
and the over timid do not get in on the 
profits. 

J. P. Morgan claimed that the founda- 
tion of wealth is the first $100 well in- 
vested. 

Chauncy M. Depew says, “Buy when 
stock is first offered.” 

John D. Rockefeller advises—Don’t 
delay; get in while you can. 

Andrew Carnegie says—Fear is old 
womanish and has kept untold millions 
from making fortunes, and Westinghouse 
claimed that five thousand Americans are 
worth a million each because they invest- 
ed their savings in new things. 

It is said that $100 invested in 
Egg-O-See in 1905 increased to.$ 1,000 





Cream of Wheat increased to... 22,000 
National Biscuit increased to... 2,000 
Bordens Condensed Milk in- 

Creased tO... cues. toes « 9,000 
Postum Cereal increased to.... 10,000 
Shredded Wheat increased to.. 10,000 
Royal Baking Powder increased 

LO igiwh got ed eee eee 16,000 
Amer. Sugar Refining Co. in- 

ereased {0 Beak cos eee 22,000 
Ouaker Oats inereaseditot et 100,000 

$500 invested in 
Bell Telephone returned....... $270,000 


Western Union Teleg. returned $ 75,000 
Janney Coupler Co. returned... 93,000 
Welsbach Gas Mantle returned. 250,000 
American Radiator returned... 245,000 


De Long Hook & Eye returned. 50,000 
National Cash Register returned 214,000 
Dunlap Tire Co. returned.... 250,000 
Burroughs Adding Machine re- 

turned . os. .ss..4%. 206,700 
Underwood Typewriter returned 191,000 
Mergenthaler Linotype returned 125,000 
Westinghouse Air Brake return- * 

Tr 239,000 


These are the reputed gains of ground 
floor investors in industrial stocks known 
today to every one. These stocks are 
now and always have been more or less 
under the influence of disturbances in 
the labor world, of fires, floods and other 
disturbing elements. 


United Agency Securities are in no 
way influenced by adverse circumstances. 
When business conditions are good this 
product is in demand, but when condi- 
tions are not favorable to business inter-— 
ests in general, there is, 1f anything, an 
increased demand for Service. 

In this connection, the newspapers of 
November 22nd, reported that the Hol- 
land-St. Louis Sugar Company declared 
a 28 per cent dividend on November 21st, 
payable December 15th to stock of record 
December 5th, and that the Company is 
said to be earning 50 per cent net. On the 
news of this dividend the market price of 


Holland-St. Louis shares, of a par value 
of $10, advanced from 19 to 21. 


Hon. Arend Visscher, the President of 
the United Agency, is also president of 
the Holland-St. Louis Sugar Company. 


It is only a question of reasonable time 
until the United Agency will cut a real 
melon as compared with the above. Now 
is the time to buy United Agency not 
Sugar stock for a real investment. 


United Securities, it will be seen, 
have everything in their favor—a de- 
mand for the product—a large field 
for it—capable and progressive man- 
agenent and no natural disadvantages 
—therefore immense earning qualities. 
They surely look good. 
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Sere ia tiwis, a director, and Mr: 
McLean, general manager of the Hol- 
land-St. Louis. Sugar Co., are stock- 
holders in the United Agency, and the 
first named is also a member of its 
board of directors. 


VIM, VIGOR, VICTORY 
By Herbert Kaufman 


There’s lots of timber in your wreck, 
Raft back and get what’s due you. 
The winning cards are in the deck; 
Keep shuffling—they’ll come to you. 
The hill from which you tumbled 
. down, 
Remember, can be mounted. 
There are two sides to everything, 
But both are seldom counted. 
Success is failure turned about, 
The worst luck can be mended. 
No man who listens long to doubt 
Will do what he intended. 
Take lessons from the rubber ball, 
And bounce back when they slam 
you. 
If you will fight it hard enough, 
No circumstance can damn _ you. 
Copyright, 1916, by Herbert Kaufman 


The increased cost of living, which 
everybody appreciates and _ which 
everybody knows is higher than it was 
three or four years ago, has prompted 
a number of Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tions to support the petition which is 
to be sent to the President demanding 
an embargo on foodstuffs. The reason 
assigned why these necessities cost so 
much is, that they can be sold at profit- 
able figures in the foreign markets, and 
that prices are regulated by demand 
and supply. The suggestion on the 
part of those who buy their products 
that the export trade be limited will 
meet the prompt opposition of the 
farmers, the middlemen, etc., who are 
making money out of existing condi- 
tions. Everybody who has to buy 
wishes the prices were lower, and 
those who have things to sell wish they 
were higher. ae? 








| Items of Interest | 


The Continental & Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago is to be appointed 
the fiscal agent of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

The appointment will be the result of 
the readiness with which the bank made 
the $5,000,000 loan to the Mongolian Re- 
public.. In the last decade Peking has 
had much difficulty in raising money 
abroad. Promised loans were either not 
made or were postponed and curtailed 
embarrassingly. The Continental will 
henceforth furnish funds to the Oriental 
government with promptitude. 

Some time in 1917 there is likelihood 
of a $35,000,000 placement here. The 
success which attended the $5,000,000 
loan (enough applications have already 
been filed to more than absorb the entire 
issue) indicates that future transactions 
will be turned easily. 





The organization of corporations with 
shares having no par value, under the 
laws of New York, is becoming rather 
popular in certain directions. 

The experts, however, are seemingly 
having the same trouble in figuring out 
values under that system that the ordi- 
nary man has. The only way is the one 
in which 100 par shares are estimated, 
that is by assets and earnings. It may 
be that this plan will lead to more thor- 
ough and frequent statements by the 
companies. 

“Economist.” 


There is a State Law which rules that 
a corporation bearing the same name can- 
not succeed another corporation. 





A recent report of the Federal Trade 
Commission shows that of 250,000 cor- 
porations in the United States, 100,000 
have no net income whatever, 90,000 
make less than $5,000 a year, while the 
remaining 60,000 make $5,000 a year and 
over. These striking figures exhibit a 
condition which has been going on for 
many years and is in no way the’ result 
of any temporary outside influence. 





ns 





INTERSTATE COMMISSION 
WOULD RELIEVE ROADS 


The annual report of the interstate 
commerce commission to Congress 
proposes a reform in the interests of 
the carriers looking to the reduction 
and final suppression of all actions be- 
fore the commission to secure repara- 
tion to shippers for unreasonable 
rates. In 1906 eighty-two formal cases 
of this sort were instituted, and 1,002 
informal complaints made. 

During the year covered by this re- 
port, ended October 31, it states, “878 
formal cases and investigations were 
instituted, 6,040 cases were considered 
on the special docket, and 4,939 in- 
formal complaints were received and 
given attention. The cases on the spe- 
cial docket involve no principle except 
the payment of reparation. The same 
is true as to the great majority of the 
informal complaints, and a very large 
number of the formal complaints. 

The commission says there are many 
instances in which a rate that has been 
in’ effect for eight “or ‘ten “years; and 
against which no real objection has 
been made, is attacked as unreason- 
able, both at the time of the filing of 
the complaint and for the statutory 
period of two years prior thereto. All 
rates and charges have been subject to 
complaint before the commission for 
more than ten years, within which 
period the commission has had power 
to fix future maximum rates. 

The commission declares that ‘“ob- 
viously there should come a _ time 
when as to the past the general level 
of rates and the relationship of rates 
should be fixed as reasonable.” It 
asks: Conoressato. enact “that altenmes 
specified date previous to enactment 
all rates and charges existing on that 
date are just and reasonable for the 
past) andwitthakwatbemethaty ~datez mo 
change therein may be made except 
upon order of the commission. 


The total income of corporations 
and individuals paying tribute to the 
government under the income tax law 
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during the last fiscal year was $8,703,- 
058,389. The figures were made pub- 
lic a few days ago. 

No fewer than 366,443 corporations 
made returns during 1916. Of this 
number 190,911 presented in the ag- 
gregate net income of $5,184,442 389. 
They paid $51,844,423.89 in income 
tax. 

The number of individuals whose 
incomes ranged between $3,000 and 
$4,000 was 69,045. Their net income 
was $207,135,000. The 58,949 persons 
having incomes of between $4,000 and 
$5,000 paid on incomes aggregating 
$235,796,000. 

The total individual income tax- 
payers numbered 336,652. ‘Their in- 
comes aggregated $3,518,626,000. 


SUGAR PROFITS LARGE 


Holland-St. Louis Company Decides 
Upon Quarterly Disbursements 


Directors of the Holland-St. Louis 
Sugar Company Dec. 14th decided to 
establish the custom of disbursing 
dividends quarterly instead of annu- 
ally, as in former years. The first 
quarterly disbursement is 3 per cent 
on the shares, which have a par value 
of $10, or at the rate of 30c a share. 
During the war-time prosperity the 
company has paid no cash dividends, 
but distributed a 28 per cent stock 
dividend on the 14th. This cash divi- 
dend is payable Jan. 15 to stock of 
record aan a: 

The earnings in the last year have 


been large, but whether the annual © 


rate will be 12 per cent or greater has 
not yet been made known. The com- 
pany from 1902 to 1912 paid cash divi- 
dends once a year of 15 per cent. Then 
with the reversal in the beet sugar in- 
dustry growing out of the tariff divi- 
dends were passed. The war has re- 
versed conditions, and it is said the 
company is earning about 50 per cent 
on its!stock. 

Hon. Arend Visscher, president of 
the United Agency of Chicago, is also 
president of this corporation. 
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| The United Agency 


Eppot porated 


_ Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 


A. Visscher, ~ - - President 
R. S. Sinclair, - (=< Vice President 
G. T. Hood, Sec’y-Treasurer 
A. E. Croft, - ~ General Manager 


‘A Modern Credit Medium of advaticed ideas. © 


The United Azencs compiles and publishes a Modern Rating Book 
» containing full ratings on 1,600,000 concerns in business in the 
United States, all fully rated, no blanks. 


Eight points of information on each name, showing years in business, 
business record, business ability, personal character, method of 
payment and net worth. 


The Key of Rating is simple yet comprehensive, and was designed 
» by Credit Men with the purpose of ascertaining the moral as 
well as financial risk on seekers of credit. 
~The United Agency also publishes the most reliable and trustworthy 
ig Attorney and Bank Register now in circulation and guarantees 
>. collections made by its listed Attorneys. 


Business Houses should see that their Credit and Collection Depart- 
“ments are equipped with this complete and up-to-date Service. 


The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 





his is a message of ambition, of | 


progress. 


St chronicles an inspiring Been, ie 
of magnitude, of prestige, of bis te 


tinction. 


- Bt heralds the birth of a netu ea 
in Credit dispensation. 


St records the solution of a- prob- 
lem that is of supreme moment to a 
multitude in this city and all other 
commercial centers of this sation. 


Necessity is the governing factor 
in the development of this enterprise, 
just as it dDebeloped the railroad, the 
telephone and the automobile. i 
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The Test 


The test of a man is the fight he makes, 
The grit that he daily shows; 
The way he stands on his feet and 
takes 
Fate’s numerous bumps and blows. 
A coward can smile when there’s 
naught to fear, ; 
When nothing his progress bars; 
But it takes a man to stand up and 
cheer 
While some other fellow stars. 


It isn’t the victory after all, 
But the fight that a brother makes; 
The man, who, driven against the wall, 
Still stands up erect and takes 
The blows of fate with his head held 
high ; 
Bleeding, and bruised, and pale, 
[s the man who'll win in the bye and 
bye, 
For he isn’t afraid to fail. 


It’s the bumps you get and the jolts 
you get 
And the shocks that your courage 
stands, 
The hours of sorrow and vain regret, 
The prize that escapes your hands, 
That test your mettle and prove your 
worth; 
It isn’t the blows you deal, 
But the blows you take on the good 
old earth 
That shows if your stuff is real. 
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“Daylight Saving Movement”’ 





There is a general agitation through- 
out the country to promote the adop- 
tion of the European plan whereby the 
working day is begun an hour earlier, 
the change to become effective May Ist 
and ending September 30th each year. 

The chairman of the New York ‘day- 
light saving committee reports that 
over twenty chambers of commerce in 
leading cities have approved the plan 
to promote this movement. ‘There is 
to be held, January 30-31, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, a daylight saving 
convention and.over four thousand 1n- 
vitations have been extended. A bill to 
make effective in the United States the 
“daylight saving” plan will be intro- 
duced in Congress by Representative 
William P. Borland of Missourt. 

A bill was passed by the British 
parliament, which took effect at 2 a.m. 
on May 21st, 1916, and provided that 
until the same hour October, Ist local 
time in Great Britain should be one 
hour in advance of Greenwich mean 
time, and in Ireland one hour in ad- 
rance of Dublin mean time, except for 
purposes of astronomy and navigation. 

The idea of saving sunlight for the 
use of those who need it most—the 
working men and women of the nation 
—is not only moving but starting to 
march, and Chicago should be at the 
head of the national procession. 

It has been tried out successfully in 
Austria-Hungary, in Canada and else- 
where without noticeable friction and 
with satisfactory results. Consul Gen- 
eral Albert Halstead, writing from 
Vienna, commenting on the results, 
says that it proved most beneficial to 
the health of the Viennese due to the 
extra sunlight in working hours, and 
also did much to save expense for light- 
me. It is calculated, he reports, that 
in Vienna alone the people consumed 
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No. 2 


158,000,000 cubic feet of gas less and 
saved $142,000, while the city of 
Vienna required 14,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas less for street lighting. 

The officers of the United Agency 
have for some time been considering 
putting into effect, either in complete 
or modified form, a movement of this 
character, not by setting the clock for- 
ward, as that would be confusing un- 
less generally adopted, but by starting 
work in the offices at 7:30 a. m. instead 
of. 8:30 and closing ‘at 4:30:p. m.. in- 
stead of 5:30, or possibly opening at 
8 a.m. and closing at 5 p. m.; the first 
named, however, being preferable be- 
cause of better transportation facilities 
both morning and evening and more 
daylight instead of artificial light in the 
offices. 

Some time ago a canvass of the em- 
ployes was taken and disclosed an 
almost unanimous vote in favor of the 
change through the summer months, so 
ra ‘the probabilities at this writing 

e that something in the way of day- 
light saving will be put into effect by 
May Ist or before. 

The advantages of the plan are, at 
least for the summer months, unques- 
tioned; among them, daylight instead 
of artificial light for work, superior 
transportation at the hours of coming 
and going, early dinner and consequent 
long evenings, so that one may attend 
lectures, theatres and different func- 
tions, may make and receive visits 
within reasonable hours, economize in 
the matter of lighting, etc. 





ECONOMY: OF TIME 

Believe me when [| tell you that thrift 
of time will repay you in after life 
with a usury of profit beyond your 
most sanguine dreams, and that waste 
of it will make you dwindle alike in 
intellectual and moral stature beyond 
your darkest reckonings. 

—William E. G! ‘ae stone. 
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| What Makes a Gentleman | 


Who misses or who wins the prize, 
Go—lose or conquer, as you can; 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 





A real gentleman is one of God’s 
noblemen. But he wears no livery or 
insignia. Sometimes you find him in 
mud-caked overalls—and sometimes 1n 
frock coats and elegantly creased 
trousers. 

By these signs shall you know him: 
An instinctive respect for the aged, a 
love for children and a chivalrous ten- 
derness toward all women. Reverence 
for his Maker and love for his country 
are instinctive with a real gentleman; 
and he knows “that his body as well 
as his soul is his charge, which must 
be returned to his Maker undefiled.” 

A real gentleman is a good man, 
whose instincts are fine and clean and 
tender. He respects weakness and 
meets strength face to face and un- 
afraid. He approaches his superiors 
with dignity and faith in himself and 
he has~exquisite reverence for all the 
helpless things which need his strength. 

Because a man gets to his feet when 
a woman comes into a room and stands 
with his head uncovered in an elevator 
does not mean that he is a gentleman. 
It only indicates that he has the man- 
ners of one. 

AS TO GOOD MANNERS 


And a man may eat with his. knife 
and yet have the heart of a real gentle- 
man. . 

Of course, good manners are the 
outer signs of courtesy and chivalry. 
©ne wants to see them in a fine man, 
and their lack is a woeful handicap. 
But after all, manners are a thing that 
can be learned, and real tchivyalry 4s 
innate. | 

Your real gentleman doesn’t laugh 
when an old man slips on the icy pave- 
ment and falls into a ludicrous position. 
He goes to offer his help. A true gen- 
tleman may not jump to his feet in a 
street car when a pretty young girl 
comes in—but when an old woman, 


mitted) to. 4 his= imme. 
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toil-worn and weary, crosses his path 
he goes to her assistance at once. 

No man is a gentleman unless he 1s 
instinctively chivalrous. No man is a 
gentleman unless he measures himself 
coldly and critically and the rest of the 
world warmly and generously. 

A gentleman plays fair. He gives 
odds to weakness. He cannot lie; he 
would scorn to deceive ever so lightly 
the woman who loves him, the little 
child who puts its hand in his, or yet 
his own clean soul. 

Reverence for himselt, the agedeatie 
weak, the mothers of the race, and his 
Maker—these things are part of the 
very nature of a gentleman. Nothing 
cheap, nothing tawdry, nothing vulgar, 
nothing sordid and furtive can be ad- 
A gentleman 
would always dare speak his thoughts 
aloud and tell his dreams and secret 
desires—for they are decent and fine. 

The instincts of a gentleman make 
him keep his body clean as well as his 
coat; but they urge him as strongly to 
keep his mind clean. 


HIS CREED 


The Ten Commandments are not ob- 
jects of scorn to a gentlemany =itestes 
spects and reverences them as part of 
the law and order in a universe he 
respects: 

Religion is sacred to a gentleman 
even if he knows no creed or dogma. 
No woman is ever the worse for having 
known him—and perhaps some are bet- 
ter. Death is not a thing to dread, 
because life has been a worthy prepa- 
ration for whatever may come. 

Temperate in all things, reliable in 
all things, honorable, unselfish, faith- 
ful in the tiniest matter, master of him- 
self and so worthy to master others, a 
gentleman never boasts of his own 
gentility or scorns those of lesser 
standards. He never compromises 
with evil, denies good, or judges those 
who fail to live life as he thinks it 
should be lived. 

That is a gentleman—a man who is 
tender, yet strong; true, yet uncritical ; 
reverent, yet never boastful. A gentle- 
man is “God’s own man.” 

Are you one? 

—Beatrice Fairfax. 
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The United Agency 





ITS PLANS AND PUKPOSES 


“Hit or miss information or tradi- 
tional methods are insufficient to meet 
the rapidly changing conditions and 
problems in business.” 

The above quotation is a statement 
of an undisputed fact and because this 
fact was impressed indelibly on the 
minds of a group of business men and 
Oia large percentage of credit men, 
the United Agency was conceived, nur- 
tured and within the space of a few 
years has become an almost indispensa- 
ble aid to business concerns as to 
dispensation of credit. 

Efficiency is the watchword of the 
present-day business man. He _ op- 
erates along scientific lines. His ideas 
are clear, his plans are precise as well 
as comprehensive and his action must 
be quick and decisive. Competition is 
the spur that urges him to keep abreast 
of the times. He knows that success 
cannot be attained unless every de- 
partment of his business organization 
is brought to the highest efficiency. 
Haphazard organization, incompetent 
management, obsolete machinery and 
methods of operation in vogue fifty 
or one hundred years ago, or even ten, 
will not apply in this progressive, wide- 
awake twentieth century. 

The United Agency is a twentieth 
century product. It came into exist- 
ence to meet the business conditions 
Omine present day. Live, active, pro- 
gressive business men were its spon- 
sors and are directing its achievements 
and destiny. “These men are promt- 
nent in the business affairs of the coun- 
try. ‘ Their business relations have a 
wide range wherein the credit problem 
forms an important factor. The credit 
managers of their respective institu- 
tions kept calling on them for more 
and better information as a guide to 
greater efficiency in handling credit 
matters. These credit managers want- 
ed. information that would assay 100 
per cent fact, not hearsay and guess- 
work. These demands brought the 
business men together and their action 
crystallized into the United Agency. 
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These business men are justly proud 
of their achievement. They have an 
organization efficient in every detail. 
Their reports cover the length and 
breadth of the country. Their book of 
Ratings shows the full eight points of 
immediate credit information, while 
the other Agency books are limited to 
an insufficient two. The United Agency 
Rating Book shows not only capital 
and habit of pay, but it indicates also 
the Age of Business, Experience, Abil- 
ity, Antecedents and Character of the 
owner or owners, their personal state- 
ments and trade information from those 
doing business with them. ‘Thus the 
Credit Man has complete vital credit 
information directly on hand. Delays 
which often lose business are avoided 
and unsafe risks are at once eliminated. 
If special reports are required they are 
available on the shortest notice com- 
patible with accuracy and complete- 
ness. banks and reliable attorneys are 
listed in connection with each city or 
town to hasten the accommodation of 
the patron where such service may be 
required. 

The United Agency is a $3,000,000 
corporation, with general offices in 
Chicago and numerous branches in 
other cities and is one of the three 
mercantile agencies of national scope 
and influence. It came into being for 
the purpose of supplying credit in 
formation along the lines desired by 
Credit Men and for publishing rating 
books, the ratings being represented 
by a key showing eight points of in- 
formation where two or less were pre- 
viously shown. 


According to a Chicago newspaper, 
1916 prov ed to be a banner year for the 
furniture trade as well as other lines. 
It is stated that Chicago did a business 
in furniture and kindred lines of about 
$16,000,000 for the year, which is four 
to five million more than was done at 
Grand Rapids, which heretofore has 
been considered the greatest furniture 
center. These figures, however, apply 
to furniture and kindred lines. In fur- 
niture alone Grand Rapids leads the 
world, but the manufacturing in kin- 
dred lines places Chicago in the lead 
in this respect. 
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Business Outlook and Trade 
Conditions 






Nineteen seventeen opens with bus1- 
ness conditions on a very firm basis, 
yet the underlying conditions today 
are so nearly a repetition of the re- 
ports of the last few months that it 
would scarcely be interesting were it 
not for the fact that material changes 
may take place. <All business moves 
of consequence must be made at the 
present time with due regard for what 
Congress will do and what Europe will 
do ich the pending peace proposals. 
The feeling, however, is one of dis- 
tinct optimism, and it would be diff- 
cult indeed to discover any fundamen- 
tally weak points in the situation, and 
the business men of the country may 
well feel that the United States has 
definitely established itself as the 
world’s leading commercial nation. 
The financial situation is also satisfac- 
tory, and whether we have a continua- 
tion of the war or a serious considera- 
tion of peace a reasonable degree ot 
prosperity is.assured us. 

Final figures are not yet available as 
regards foreign commerce for 1916, 
but it is said that these will approxi- 
mate $8,000,000,000, or one-fifth of the 
entire international trade of the world. 
It will be fifty per cent greater than 
1915, and double that of 1914. In con- 
nection with the remarkable increase 
in the total of foreign commerce it is 
important to realize that these totals 
are not only due to increased quan- 
tities of merchandise, but also largely 
toy increased priceses’ Hor pinstance 
wheat, exported in November, 1915, at 
$1.19 a bushel, on the corresponding 
date in 1916, was=$2.00 per bushel, 
indicating that the comparatively small 
quantity of wheat exported at the end 
of 1916 represents in dollars about the 
same value as did the much larger 
quantities for the previous year. Other 
similar increases in prices are shown 
in cotton, which, in 1915 was 12 cents 
a-pound, and in 1916, 18 cents. per 
pound. Copper ingots advanced from 
an average of 18 cents a pound during 
1915 to over 27 cents per pound some 


time the following year. Leather in- 
creased from 30 to 40 cents a pound, 
canned beef from 16 to nearly 24 cents 
a pound; iron and steel billets from 
$21.92 per ton to $56.40; and strue- 
tural iron and steel from $35.80 to 
$50.40 per ton. 

This great increase in export prices 
in the course of the past year indicates 
why the cost of living has kept on ris- 
ing both in this country and abroad, 
and the increase is by no means con- 
fined to articles of every-day use, but 
goes all along the -line: andMatects 
practically every commodity. 

The Government crop report gives 
the amount of cotton ginned to Nov. 
13th as 9,615,833 bales, as compared 
with 8,777,794 in the same period of 
1915, 11,668;240 for. 1914 ei eo 
est amounts ginned were: Texas, 3,- 
297,130 - bales;:. Georgia wieoeineee 
Arkansas, 926,443; South Carolina, 
740,589; Oklahoma, 685,493; Missis- 
sippi, 649,434; North Carolina, 479,- 
850; Alabama, 451,540. 

The apple crop tor 1916 amounted 
to 67,695,000 barrels, which 1s approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 barrels less than last 
year, although nearly 2,000,000 barrels 
in excess of the average; Of thetor 
crop, 67.6 per cent or 45,759,000 bar- 
rels are of the winter variety, and of 
these it is expected that 24;07Go 
barrels have been marketed, as com- 
pared with 25,478,000 barrels last year. 

September and October are the 
great potato harvest months, and in 
1916 there were harvested in Septem- 
ber 85,166,000 bushels, or 29.5 per cent 
of the potato crop. The October har- 
vest was 119,747,000 bushels, or 41.4 
per cent of the crop. In.1915 figures 


for the corresponding months were 
105,716,000 bushels and _ 150,200,000 
bushels, respectively. 


Ist ‘sale of oraree 
and vegetable crops of the year 
was 7,042 million dollars, compared 
with 5,871 million for the previous year 
oneDec. lst: 

The..shortage in cars 1S anGueees 
marked as some months earlier, the 
situation having been relieved to some 
extent by laws increasing demurrage 
charges, but the shortage is still very 
noticeable, especially in the moving of 
coal. 


The December 
fruit 
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The trend of commodity prices has 
continued upward, and the increase in 
the general average during November 
of 1916 was nearly 8 per cent, while for 
the year it was 28 per cent. During 
November, 64 of the commodities in- 
Peerecdeineprice, 1> decreased, and 27 
remained stationary. 

The railroad earnings have contin- 
ued to increase. An increase of 12 per 
cent in operating expenses reduced the 
gain in net earnings tor the month of 
October, the aggregate for that month 
being $131,000,000 compared with net 
earnings Of $119,000,000 for the year 
previous, an increase of 10 per cent. 
Mieeeatieiin net earnings, it- is said, 
can be attributed to railroads of the 
West and South, as some of the large 
Eastern roads report a decrease of net 
earnings for the year. Gross earnings 
of 37 railroads in November were $81,- 
000,000, compared with $77,000,000 for 
the year previous, a gain of 6 per cent. 
The movement of cotton in the South 
in November was larger than in Oc- 
tober, while the Western grain move- 
ment was smaller than in November, 
1915. 

Shaping of business in preparation 
for the possible end of the war has 
already begun, and this preparation will 
mean much in simplifying the readjust- 
ment which will naturally come with 
peace in Europe, regardless of when 
that time may arrive. 


Recently in a meeting of an Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in a nearby city 
a debate arose as to whether a mer- 
chant in taking his inventory should 
base his values on cost of goods or on 
prevailing market prices. 

A well established and well re- 
garded firm of Certified Public Ac- 
countants when asked their proced- 
ure responded as follows: 

“Public Accountants, in compiling 
statement of the assets and liabilities 
of a concern—which statement can be 
and often is used as a basis for secur- 
ing credit—prices the inventory either 
at the prevailing wholesale market 
price or the cost price, whichever is 
the lower, and state in their certificate 
that they have so done.” 


UNITED 
“United.” “Twas a word of power 
Our fathers held most dear. 
It led them safe through many an hour 
Of anguish and of fear. 


In peace, the pride of our fair land; 
In war, its battle call. 

“United, we shall proudly stand: 
Divided, we must fall.” 


How swift they rallied to defend 
7 iMentairest Jand’ on earth,’ 

The land whose praises poets penned, 
The land of Freedom’s birth. 


How proudly did they bear on high 
The starry banner grand. 

How boldly rang their battle cry, 
“United we shall stand.” 


“United.” ’Tis a word of might; 
A watchword to inspire, 

To keep our campfires burning bright, 
And set our standards higher. 


United, we shall scale the heights; 
United, breast the storm; 

United, we’ll maintain our rights, 
And claim a welcome warm. 


From pole to pole, from sea to sea, 
In every clime and land, 
The name shall known and honored be 
While we united stand. 
—Contributed. 





CHEERFULNESS 

Everybody avoids the company of 
those who are always erumbling, who 
are full of “ifs” and ° ‘buts” and “I told 
you so’s.’ We like the man who al- 
ways looks toward the sun, whether 
it shines or not. It is the cheerful, 
hopeful man we go to for comfort and 
assistance; not the carping, gloomy 
critic—who always thinks it 1s going 
to rain, and that we are going to have 
@uterribive hot..suminer,,“orsa fearful 
thunder-storm, or who is forever com- 
plaining of hard times, and his hard 
lot. It is the bright, cheerful, hopeful, 
contented man who makes his way, 
who is respected’and admired. Gloom 
and depression not only take much out 
of life, but detract greatly from the 
chances of winning success. It is the 
bright and cheerful spirit that wins the 
final triumph. 

—Orison Swett Marden. 
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History and Development of 
Profession of Certified 


Public Accountants 
J.J. Mitchell, C.P.A. 





Public Accountancy as practiced by 
certified public accountants is regu- 
lated by statutory law, the State So- 
ciety of Certified Public Accountants 
and the Institute of Public Accountants 
in the United States of America, of 
Washington, D. C. 

PUBLIC ACCOUNTANCY RECOGNIZED AS A 
PROFESSION 

Recognition of public accountancy as 
a profession is said to have been first 
established in 1854 when a_ Royal 
Charter was granted the Society of 
Accountants in Edinburgh. 

It was not until forty-two years after- 
wards that public accountancy gained 
recognition as a profession in the 
United States, although, for many years 
prior, a limited number of accountants 
had been serving the business public 
of this country professionally. 

In 1896 a law was passed by the 
State of New York directing the Re- 
gents of the University to issue certifi- 
cates authorizing qualified persons to 
practice as certified public accountants. 

STATE EXAMINING BOARDS 

Subsequent to the passing of the first 
certified public accountants law in New 
York, the movement to establish com- 
petency and dependability of individ- 
ual practitioners spread rapidly. To- 
day almost every state in the Union 
has a state board of examiners and a 
law prohibiting practice as certified 
public accountants by any one who has 
not qualified. 

Examinations conducted by these 
state boards cover four different sub- 
jects, Viz. : 

Theory of Accounts. 

Practical Accounting. 

Auditing. 

Commercial Law. 

STATE SOCIETIES 

In all states which have enacted cer- 
tified public accountants statutes there 
is a regularly incorporated society, 
membership in which requires the 
holding of a certificate granted by the 
State Board of Examiners. 
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These societies propose to act as a 
regulator of the professional conduct 
and ethics of individual practitioners, 
to follow the acts of the Examining 
Boards, and, so far as their influence 
permits, to direct affairs relating not 
only to the interests of the practicing 
accountant but also the relative inter- 
ests of the general business public. | 

Each member of the state society 1s 
also amenable as regards professional 
conduct and ethics to the national or- 
ganization, to wit: 

The Institute of Accountants in the 
United States of America, BOND FUR- 
NISHED TO STATE AUDITOR. 


ORIGIN OF ACCOUNTING METHODS 
(SINGLE ENTRY ) 


Accountancy as a science is not new. 
That it was known to the ancients 1s 
evidenced by clay tablets and other 
forms of records found by archaeolo- 
gists among ruins, even in Babylon, up- 
on which are recorded transactions ot 
barter, sale and money-lending. 

These early records,. however, were 
operated 6n what is today known as 
the single entry basis, being mere 
memoranda _ relating to individual 
transactions, affording no means of 
segregating items of a given nature ac- 
cording to separate headings whereby 
the aggregate of each different class 
of transactions can be readily de- 
termined. 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOKKEEPING 


These primitive methods appear to 
have prevailed until about the last of 
the Fifteenth Century, when it appears 
a written treatise was first presented 
to the business world outlining the 
principles of the double entry system, 
now in almost universal use. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTING 

With the introduction of the double 
entry method for recording of business 
transactions, there developed a vast 
field of employment for those who mas- 
tered its principles (bookkeepers). 

The present-day accountant, how- 
ever, is as far removed from the plane 
of the ordinary bookkeeper as is the 
experienced lawyer from a law clerk. 

The bookkeeper is merely a record- 
ing clerk, who enters of record trans- 
actions as reported to him. 
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The accountant uses his knowledge 
of bookkeeping methods only as a 
starting point, to which he adds ex- 
perience in business affairs and knowl- 
edge of economics and commercial law, 
gained through years of study and 
practical work. 

Before engaging in practice as a cer- 
tified public accountant in some of the 
states, each holder of a certificate is- 
sued by the State Board of Examiners 
is required, under penalty, to file a bond 
with the State Auditor to insure faith- 
ful performance of his duties. 

POorlONS OF CERTIFIED 

Peis ACCOUNTANTS 
A BUSINESS SAFETY VALVE 

The value and nature of services to 
be rendered by certified public ac- 
countants were aptly defined by a 
prominent member of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men in words to the 
following effect: 

A statement of assets and liabilities 
or profits and losses verified by a cer- 
tied public accountant serves as a 
“Safety Valve” for any business. 
NATURE OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNT- 

ANT’'S SERVICES 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce in its Blue Book defines the 
services to be had from certified public 
accountants as follows: 

“Certified public accountants render 
such services as may be required in 
auditing, investigating and otherwise 
dealing with the accounts of commer- 
cial establishments, trustees, munici- 
palities and all interests where an ac- 
curate establishment of financial con- 
ditions is desirable. 

“Certified public accountants also de- 
sign and install systems of accounting 
suitable for all purposes.” 

The relation of accountant and client 
is.of the same confidential nature as 
that which exists between lawyers and 
their clients. 

Through his contact With many and 
varying lines of business and methods 
of account keeping, the certified public 
accountant acquires a fund of knowl- 
edge and experience which cannot be 
obtained by anyone whose attention is 
devoted to a single line of activity, 
whether it be manufacturing, merchan- 
dising, jobbing or any other business 
or profession. 
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The mission of public accountants 1s 
to render expert services to the busi- 
nes, financial and professional public in 
matters of: 

Auditing. 

Systematizing. 

Preparing accurate financial state- 
ments, reflecting assets and liabilities 
and revenues and expenditures. 

Analyzing records of transactions for 
the purpose of locating causes for fluc- 
tuations in profits or expenses. 

Preparing Federal income 
schedules. 

ADVANTAGES OF AN AUDIT 

Audits performed by certified: public 
accountants serve not only as the pro- 
verbial “ounce of prevention” against 
systematic irregularities on the part of 
the employees or officials who have the 
handling of cash, but also insure cor- 
rect application of business and ac- 
counting principles when stating the 
assets and liabilities or results from op- 
eration of any enterprise. 

This is especially true when an audit 
is carried on periodically, say quar- 
terly or semi-annually. Such audits pre- 
vent the business man from fooling him- 
self. 

Business history is replete with in- 
stances of failure directly due to mis- 
information supplied by accounts 
honestly but improperly kept. 

MORAL OBLIGATION OF EMPLOYERS 

Furthermore, quite apart from the 
question of good business policy, there 
is also a moral obligation on the part 
of business men or corporations to 
have their accounts audited periodical- 
ly, when the compilation of such ac- 
counts and the handling of cash must 
be delegated to employees. 

It is only human to be tempted. 

A proprietor should remove the 
chances of temptation from his em- 
ployees by making them realize that 
their acts will be reviewed in detail. 

An indemnity bond does not serve 
to bring irregularities to light. This 
can only be accomplished by an audit. 


tax 


PROSPECTIVE INVESTORS 


Many an unfortunate investment has 
been made due to lack of sufficient pre- 
liminary investigation as to the earn- 
ing power and financial status of both 
established and projected enterprises. 
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The experience and training of cer- 
tified public accountants afford the 
prospective investor a medium of in- 
surance against unwise investments. 
BOOKKEEPING AND AGCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


Many business houses are wasting 


much time and money by clinging to 
antique methods of bookkeeping. The 
experience of certified public account- 
ants and their study of these subjects 
enable them to provide systems which 
will govern existing conditions in any 
particular line of business in the most 
simple and economical manner. 
SYSTEMS OF COST KEEPING 

In this period of close and keen com- 
petition one of the most important 
questions to the manufacturer is that 
of “costs.” To the manufacturer, the 
importance of true costs cannot be over 
emphasized. 

The Federal Trade Commission in its 
bulletin of January, 1916, says in part: 

“A manufacturer who does not know 
with a close degree of accuracy what 
it costs him to produce the different ar- 
ticles he manufactures and what it 
costs him to sell them is not in a posi- 
tion to intelligently meet competition 
and invites business disaster. 

“Whole industries, in. many in- 
stances, are suffering from a lack of in- 
telligent knowledge of cost.” 





The Bulk Sales Law provides in most 
states, that the sale in bulk of merchan- 
dise on the part of the merchant, when 
out of due course of his business, is il- 
legal and void if the creditors of the 
merchant are not duly notified. 

Credit men were warned that this law 
does not give proper protection in that 
(1) the usual five days notice is too short 
in which to take steps for protection. 
(2) That the exemption laws in most 
states are not excepted from the Bulk 
Sales Law and consequently the mer- 
chant has from one to five thousand ex- 
empted. For this reason the Bulk Sales 
Law is of little effect with reference to 
the small merchants who comprise the 
greater portion of business. (3) The 
Bulk Sales Law loses a part of its force 
because no provision is made for pro- 
tecting the creditors after they receive 
notice of the sale. This is true because 
the garnishment law on this point is not 
clear. 
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Legal Lights 





Sales in Bulk Statutes and Their Con- 
stitutionality 





Raymond Visscher, Attorney 


The recent Wisconsin case of Gazett 
vs. Wipf et. al. (lola Co—Op. Mercan- 
tile Co., Garnishee), 160 Northwestern 
170, which declares the Bulk Sales Act 
of that state to be constitutional, is of 
great interest to all credit men as well 
as to all those who concern themselves 
with the problems of credit men. Of 
all the legislation introduced within the 
past few years for preventing fraud and 
insuring square dealing on the part of 
the retailer with his creditors, the Sales 
in Bulk acts have been the most 
potent.’ Every decision} s” tierensnes 
which tends to sustain such acts, in- 
ures to the benefit of those interested 
in granting credit. 

At common law, sales of stocks of 
merchandise in bulk could only be at- 
tacked for fraud under the same rules 
as were applicable to sales generally. 
Under the law, as it then was, it was 
possible for a failing merchant to make 
a secret sale of his entire) stoqiean 
goods and to place the proceeds beyond 
reach and in this way to leave his 
creditors helpless, unless they could 
affrmatively show fraud on the debt- 
or’s part and notice to the purchaser. 
And this method of procedure was too 
often followed, to the great detriment 
of the wholesalers and creditors gen- 
erally. 

It was to remedy evils such as 
this that the legislatures of most of the 
states have passed acts regulating the 
sales of goods in bulk. These statutes 
ordinarily provide that the sale or other 
conveyance of a stock of goods or the 
fixtures pertaining thereto, in bulk and 
otherwise than in the ordinary course 
of trade, shall be void (or, according to 
some statutes, considered to be pre- 
sumptively fraudulent) as against the 
creditors of the seller, unless certain 
specified conditions are complied with 
by both seller and buyer. The most 
common form of statute requires that 
a list of the vendor’s creditors be fur- 
nished the purchaser, together with the 
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amount of indebtedness owing each. It 
is then ordinarily made the duty of the 
purchaser to notify these creditors 
either personally or by registered mail 
that the property will be delivered and 
the price paid on a certain specified 
day 

The constitutionality of these stat- 
utes has been frequently attacked, 
chiefly because it is claimed that they 
violate the constitutional provision pro- 
hibiting the taking of property and 
liberty without due process of law, and 
that it is class legislation. The great 
weight of authority, however, is in ac- 


cord with the Wisconsin case men- 
tioned above in holding that such 
legislation is constitutional. The 


United States Supreme Court has twice 
held Bulk Sales statutes to be valid. 
meres . S&P. C. vy. “Musselman 
Grocer Co., 217 U. S. 461, it sustained 
the stringent Michigan statute. The 
following states have held such statutes 
constitutional: Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New. Jersey, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas, 
\Vashington and Wisconsin. 

In Indiana, Illinois and Ohio the 
first statutes on this subject passed by 
the legislatures were held to be un- 
constitutional, those of the two former 
states upon the ground that the laws 
as drawn required notice to be given 
only to the merchandise creditors. 
When, however, the legislatures of 
these two states enacted new statutes 
providing for notice to all creditors, 
these later statutes were declared to 
be valid. In Ohio the constitution was 
amended by the people of that state 
so as to allow their Supreme Court to 
hold later that their statute was con- 
stitutional. 

In New York the law is still unset- 
tled. The Court of Appeals of that 
state in an early case upon the subject 
held such a statute unconstitutional. 
This was, however, before the Supreme 
Court of the United States had passed 
upon the subject. Since that time no 
court of last resort in New York has 
adjudicated the matter directly, though 
dicta in one case would lead one to 
believe that in view of the present rule 





of the Federal courts, the New York 
court would reverse itself, were the 
question to be passed upon again. 

Only in Utah is there at the present 
time an uncriticised and unreversed 
ruling by a court of last resort holding 
such a statute to be unconstitutional. 
In the following states, each of which 
has a Bulk Sales Act, the question of 
its constitutionality does not seem to 
have been directly passed upon by its 
court of last resort: California, Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota and Pennsylvania. 

Further articles on the Bulk Sales 
Laws will appear from time to time and 
Mr. Visscher will write on other topics 
of interest to Credit Managers, treating 
them from a legal viewpoint. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
issued a pamphlet entitled “A System 
Gie ACCOlMits Lot etail@amerchatits: 
which, if put in practice, would be 
conducive to better business methods 
among retail merchants and it would 
be a wholesome procedure on the part 
of wholesale merchants, manufactur- 
ers and jobbers to use every plausible 
effort to get these pamphlets into the 
hands of retailers, their customers, 
especially those whose methods of 
bookkeeping are crude or negligible. 
The Commission will supply these 
pamphlets readily on inquiry for same 
and the methods advocated are so 
simple and so free from technicalities 
that they could be put in practice 
profitably in any small business. 

Credit managers through their Na- 
tional Association have recommended 
that all statements show what if any 
books of account are kept, and here is 
an opportunity to increase the number 
of merchants who keep such records 
and incidentally to increase the num- 
ber of financial statements. Banks, too, 
are becoming more insistent on state- 
ments made from books of account and 
are much more favorable in the issue 
of accommodations where such ac- 
counts are kept. 

The retail merchant should be shown 
the advantage to himself in keeping a 
set of books and the pamphlet referred 
to does this in a simple yet practical way. 
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| Just Among Ourselves | 


Ben H. Blanton, well and favorably 
known to the business interests of the 
South and resident of Atlanta, Ga., has 
become one of the Agency family. 

Effective January 10th, F. A. Vallee 
of the General Offices became Acting 
District Manager of the Milwaukee 
Office. 

Mr. F. H. Shipman, former District 
Manager, becomes Efficiency Man for 
the Reporting District of that office by 
the same order. 

Mr. I. P. Pounds has severed his con- 
nection with the United Agency to go 
into business for himself at Creston, 
Iowa. While we deplore his loss to 
the company, he carries with him the 
best wishes of all his associates. 

The Board of Directors were occu- 
pied all day January 17th, the date of 
their annual meeting, with Agency 
affairs. This Board of Directors actu- 
ally direct, all members of the Board 
being active. 

The tenth regular monthly meeting 
of the Agency Force, like all previous 
ones, proved interesting and instruct- 
ive. The speaker on this occasion was 
Mr. Arthur G. Taylor, Instructor on 
Salesmanship; Central’ Yo ie sG uo 
and his subject, “Salesmanship and 
Efficiency.” 

MradeeEe Carisonebistricteviranaver 
for the Omaha District, was an inter- 
ested visitor, and a number of directors 
and stockholders helped swell the audi- 
ence. 

The offices at Omaha have been 
transferred to the new World-Herald 
building, Farnam and Fifteenth streets. 
The new offices are pleasantly located 
and well adapted to the purposes of 
the Agency. 

Mr, and Mrs. E. He Chapman are 
spending some time in New Orleans 
this winter, and are making a study of 
the Spanish language. 

Considering our efforts to increase 
our trade, and to bring closer our re- 
lations with South American coun- 
tries, it has become necessary for citi- 
zens of the United States to study 
Spanish, as the language is used al- 
most exclusively in South America, 
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and it is the most essential foreign lan- 
guage of today as far as business is 
concerned. 

_ Mr. Roger Babson, the well-known 
Boston statistician, recently made a 
trip through the Southern republics, 
and was so impressed that he decided 
that his only child should take up the 
study of this language at once. | 

“Harry” no doubt will grow pro- 
ficient in Spanish and talk as fluently 
and to as good effect as he now does 
in his vigorous English. 

District Manager Tipton attended 
the annual meeting and banquet of the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce on 
the evening of Jan. 10th. The Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce numbers 
3,200 members, and of these there 
were in attendance at the banquet 365. 

Edward N. Hurley, late chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, was 
the principal speaker, and his subject, 
“General Trade Conditions,’ and in 
the course of his remarks he stated 
that a large number of business men 
are deficient in that they have no defi- 
nite system of bookkeeping and that 
many paid taxes to the Government 
each year on inflated invoices, having 
never charged off anything for depre- 
ciation. 

Over 600 new members were added 
to the membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce during 1916, the president 
reported, also advised that while in 
1913. twenty-two conventions were 
brought to the city, in 1916 there were 
122, bringing approximately 74,000 
visitors, who, it is said, spent over two 
million dollars. 

On January 12 Hon. R.S. Vessey and 
Mr. E. A. Hanger, of the home office, 
visited Kansas City, for the purpose of 
forming an advisory board, composed 
of credit men, subscribers to the agency 
service. Some twenty to twenty-five 
of the representative credit men of 
Kansas City attended the meeting at 
the Muehlebach hotel, and Mr. Palmer, 
the district manager, presided. Lunch- 
eon at the hotel preceded the meeting, 
and during the luncheon Mr. Com- 
stock, of the Kansas City office, read a 
poem on “It Can’t Be Done,” written 
by himself, which was received with 
genuine applause. 
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mene close Mr. Palmer made: a 
short addre$s, introducing Mr. Hanger, 
who addressed the gathering on the 
agency organization-and concluded by 
reading a letter from Mr. Visscher, the 
president of the agency, which was well 
received by all. 

Mr. Hutchings, of Burnham, Mun- 
ger, Root Dry Goods Company, was 
then introduced and referred to former 
business relations and acquaintance 
with R. S. Vessey, who talked to the 
audience on “Co-Operation,” first, how- 
ever, having given a description of the 
personnel of the company. His address 
was along the lines of the company’s 
plans for receiving dependable in- 
formation through the establishment of 
correspondent banks and attorneys and 
the co-operation of the credit men. He 
also gave a full outline of the work of 
the advisory board of the credit men 
for the Kansas City district to act with 
the district manager as secretary for 
the betterment of the service. 

The plans, as outlined, met with 
favor fromthe credit men present, and 
on motion the following were elected 
as members of the Kansas City Ad- 
visory Board: 

H. E. Hutchings, chairman, of Burn- 
ham, Munger, Root Dry Goods Co. 

eee, ot Morris & Co. 

E. Pearson, of McElwain 
Shoe Company. 

Several of the credit men present 
took part in the discussion, all of them 
in the best of spirits and all willing to 
co-operate to the farthest extent pos- 
sible, furnishing information in their 
possession, either ledger experience or 
otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. Hutchings a vote 
of thanks to the men connected with 
the United Agency was extended and 
the meeting then adjourned. 


SURE METHOD 


“You say my husband needs exer- 
cise, but he won’t take any, and I don’t 
know how to make him,” said a woman 
plaintively. “Is there any way in which 
we can force him to exercise?” 

“Did you ever try, on windy days, 
making him wear a hat that will be 
sure to blow off?” asked the doctor.— 
Buffalo Express. 


Barton 
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Coming Events 


The eleventh regular monthly meet- 
ing will be held on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 2lst,at8 A. M. Assembly room, 
third floor. As always, a prominent 
speaker will give the principal address. 

Regular meetings of Department 
Superintendents held on each Tuesday 
of the month at 11:30 A. M. 

The U. A. Progressive Association, 
Junior Class, meets every Thursday at 
(Ade eG eivie  Disectors ‘roomy; third 
floor. 

The quarterly meeting of Executives 
will take place on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 21st, at the noon hour luncheon, 
Railway Club Rooms, Karpen Building. 

Meetings of salesmen will be called, 
aside from regular Saturday sessions, 
by General Manager Croft at frequent 
intervals. 

Reporters will meet regularly at 10 
A. M. on Saturdays throughout the 
year. 

UNITAGRAMS 
FROM THE DIARY OF A UNIT 

There is time enough each day to do 
each day’s work well. 

Exact information is essential to 
proper performance; all you have 
guessed about a subject is probably 
wrong. 

“T now realize the force behind his 
proposition,” the young man said when 
the girl’s father kicked him out at mid- 
night. Don’t wait to be “kicked” to 
realize the force behind our proposi- 
tion. 

The past is no place to live in. If 
you have ever shaken hands with a 
king it is reasonable to assume the king 
has forgotten it. 

Hard luck is mostly a matter of poor 
judgment. 

To do it now assures victory, for 
NOW e iss OON coming: back, 

Your mental attitude towards your 
day’s work determines the measure of 
your. achievement. lf you,.go.at .it 
with the idea of getting through so 
that you can then relax, you will never 
be more than a day laborer. But—— 
if you go at it with the knowledge that 
its completion will find bigger things 
awaiting you, success 1s inevitable. 
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CREDULEGONT Bole DEGIDED 

In the early part of 1916, the United 
Agency formulated a series of ques- 
tions numbering eight and correspond- 
ing to its credit key, and initiated a 
contest in which Credit Men gener- 
ally were invited to participate. <A 
very large number complied with the 
invitation and furnished papers inter- 
preting their understanding of the 
different questions, and at the conclu- 
sion of the test, which occurred in De- 
cember, these papers were examined 
and passed on, and by a _ process of 
elimination the contest simmered down 
to eleven papers. 

A Committee of Award was selected 
consisting of C. K. Blake, credit man- 
ager for J. T. Ryerson & Sons, and P. 
K Gilbert, credit manager for the Chi- 
cago Tribune, and the papers submit- 
ted to them for examination without 
any marks of identity, copies of the 
answers only being submitted. Neither 
of the concerns represented by these 
gentlemen were interested as partici- 
pants in the contest, and their decision 
was arrived at in accordance with their 
well-known high personal character 
and with absolute impartiality. The 
papers were submitted at a time when 
both gentlemen were unusually busy, 
causing considerable delay, but they 
devoted studious attention to the an- 
swers submitted and the contest re- 
sulted finally in favor of Mr. J. J. Sher- 
lock, credit manager for the Illinois 
Nail Co., Chicago. There were, how- 
ever, a number of others whose papers 
were of high grade and of undoubted 
value, and the two leading ones were 
selected for “honorable mention”: Mr. 

A. Smith, credit manager for Reid 
Murdoch & Co., and H. T. Spiesberger 
for Alfred Decker & Cohn, both con- 
cerns located in Chicago. ‘The remain- 
ing eight papers which were left for 
final decision were all high class con- 
tributions to the contest and their au- 
thors deserving of high credit. Some 
of the papers not in the first eleven 
were rejected because of their meager- 
ness, 1n other words, all questions were 
not fully analyzed. A number of the 
contestants answered some of the 
questions very completely, while others 
were insufficiently answered. 











On the whole, the series of papers 
are a credit to the contestants, showing 
a wide knowledge of the requirements 
and an interest more than ordinary in 
the problems that confront credit man- 
agers of large institutions. 

The United Agency wishes to ex- 
press its gratification at the interest 
shown by the credit men in this con- 
test, and is of the beliet -thateitema 
resulted in much benefit to the various 
contestants, and 1s also a cause of grati- 
fication to the Agency in that it shows 
the value of the rating key which is 
in use by this Agency only. 

The United Agency wishes to ex- 
press in this way its thanks to the 
credit men who took part in the con- 
test for their able exposition of these 
questions and would be pleased at any 
time to receive brief articles covering 
any of the points in question. 

The series of questions with the an- 
swers of the successful contestant will 
be published in the March issue of 
aDeTVICees, 


It is with a sense of personal loss 
that the United Agency publishes the 
death of Hon. M. W. Frick, of Rock- 
well City, Lowa, which occurred in 
Kansas City, Tuesday, Jan. 16th, 
where he had. gone to visit=his#sem, 
Harold, expecting later to go to Cali- 
fornia to visit Mrs. Frick. He was 
taken ill enroute and his death fol- 
lowed quickly. 

He was a keen, analytical lawyer, 
with a profound knowledge of the 
fundamentals and had gained a wide 
reputation, especially in practice be- 
fore the. lowa Supreme Court; sane 
is said almost never lost a case. 

His relations with the Agency were 
most agreeable and satisfactory, and 
the connection a valued one. Mr. 
Hood, secretary-treasurer of the United 
Agency, a warm personal friend of 
the deceased, advises that he was a 
man of splendid character, prominent 
in the affairs of his home community 
and connected with many public en- 
terprises. . For . nearly ten? yearaumie 
served as president of the Chautauqua 
Association of Rockwell City, and was 
president of the Board of Education 
at the time of his death. 
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EDITORIAL 

It was announced in this column last 
month that Mr. Tipton of Cincinnati 
would contribute an article on “Service” 
for the February issue, but we are now 
advised that, owing to rush of revision 
work, the contribution will have to be 
postponed and will appear in a later 
issue. 

This section of the country was 
favored with delightful, seasonable 
weather for the holidays, which helped 
to swell the enormous volume of holi- 
day trade. 

All of the large department stores, 
mail order houses, wholesale and re- 
tail concerns reported an wunprece- 
dented volume of business. 

The General Offices are being en- 
larged and re-arranged to accommo- 
date the constantly increasing force re- 
quired to handle the growing business 
Ofethe Agency. Something in the 
nature of a permanent Assembly Room 
for meetings of the Force has been 
acquired through these alterations, and 
the Directors’ room, Sales room, Pub- 
licity, Attorney and Bank Departments 
and the store room have now ample 
and commodious quarters on the third 
floor. The fifth floor, where the offices 
have all along been located, is also 
being remodeled, and when the work 


is completed the quarters will compare 


favorably with those of any of the 
large organizations in this section. 


Whisemionths “SERVICE” is dedi- 
cated to Mr. Robert S. Sinclair, Vice 
President of this Company. A_ few 
words relative to Mr. Sinclair will be 
of interest not only to those associated 
with the United Agency, but to the 
public in general. 

Mae oinciair, besides being Vice 
President of this Company, is Secre- 
fery wand treasurer of T. M. Sinclair, 
Ltd., of Cedar Rapids, lowa, a concern 
which is understood to have assets of 





One Million Dollars over its liabilities. 
Besides his large interests in this pack- 
ing plant Mr. Sinclair is a director in 
the Cedar Rapids Savings Bank, a con- 
nection he has held for a considerable 
time. 

Mr. Sinclair is now about forty-seven 
years of age, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and has al- 
ways taken a great interest in educa- 
tional work, particularly in Coe Col- 
lege- or, Cedar Rapids) his*home city: 
His family, we are informed, were the 
donors of the Sinclair Memorial Chapel, 
the most beautiful of the Coe College 
buildings. He is also very prominent 
in church work and in the charitable 
institutions of his home city. The 
Sinclair Memorial Church, a_ hand- 
some edifice in the south end of Cedar 
Rapids, we are advised was the gift of 
his family. 

He stands in the front rank of busi- 
ness men of that city and is one of the 
acknowledged leaders in business, in 
church and charitable work. Were it 
foe iiorihemact: tat Vite saniclair sis 
averse to any public mention of his life 
activities, much more might be said 
regarding his personal and business 
standing. 


ALWAYS OPPORTUNITY 

Some never had a chance according 
to their own story. This is simply 
nonsense. No young man ever lived 
who had not a chance, and a splendid 
chance, too, if he was ever employed 
at all. He is assayed in the mind of 
his immediate superior, from the day 
he begins to work, and after a time, if 
he*-has merit; he-iis- assayed in--the 
council chambers of the firm. His 
ability, honesty, habits, associations, 


temper; cispasition, «allt these. are 
weighed and analyzed. The young 
man who never had a chance is the 


same young man who has been can- 
vassed over and over again by his su- 
periors, and found destitute of neces- 
sary qualifications, or is deemed un- 
worthy of closer relations with the 
firm, owing to some objectionable 
habit, act or association of which he 
thought his employers ignorant. 
—Andrew Carnegie. 
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OUR GIRLS 


Miss Julia F. 
Birt ke; Sstiperim- 
tendent of the Fil- 
ing Department, 
is a native Chi- 
cagoan, educated 
Lit tke eo $0 late 
schools and a 
graduate of a lo- 
cal business. col- 
lege in a course of 
stenography, type- 
writing and com- 
mercial usages. 

She is a dignified young woman of 
neat appearance who takes her duties 
seriously and who maintains a high de- 
gree of efficiency among employes un- 
der her supervision. The department 
has been and is, in a measure, a train- 
ing school for the girls of the Agency 
and her methods are known to have 
largely aided in the general efficiency 
of the General Offices. 

She has had nearly ten years’ ex- 
perience in this class of work, some 
years with a wholesale drug concern, 
but mostly in the Mercantile Agency 
line, and her experience and ability 
have made her most’ proficient? She 





is deservedly popular with the officials 
of the Company and with the rank and 
file, and has superintended this de- 
partment from June, 1913, continuously 
to date. 





United Agency Progressive 
Association, Junior Class 


Since the class started on Dec. /7, 
1916, meetings have been held regu- 
larly each week at 7:45 a. m. on Thurs- 


days. 
The. subjects treated during the 
month of January, thus far, were: On 


Jan. 4, an instruction by Mr. Doherty 
on the organization of the Agency, 
touching more especially on the de- 
partments inthe Home ’Oticey jhe 
described the functions of each depart- 
ment, its special duties and its connec- 
tion with other departments. After 
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going into detail regarding work of the 
different departments and advising who 


was responsible for the operation of 


each, he advised that the class keep in 
touch with the Superintendents of the 
different departments, so that during 
the course of their instruction any 
questions that might arise regarding 
the work of any department might be 
cleared up. He then declarecdmiiai gene 
the purpose of the company to take up 
the work in detail, each head of a de- 
partment giving considerable time to 
the work, and the first of these talks 
was at the following meeting: Thurs- 
day, Jan. 11, by Mr. Charles Brown, ot 
the Revision Department, who gave in. 
detail the mechanical processes neces- 
sary for the issuance of the rating 
books, which he treated very fully, and 
at the end of his talk in that connec- 
tion he gave a description of the rou- 
tine through which an inquiry ticket 
goes in the formulation of a special re- 
port. 

At the next two successive meetings 
Mr. G. O. Paulding, Superintendent of 
the City Reporting Department, ex- 
plained in detail the operation gone 
through with in securing information 
for and compiling special reports. This 
covered the meetings of Jan. 18 and 25. 

The interest of the class has been 
held closely during these several in- 
structions and their attention consist- 
ently sustained. At the next meeting, 
to take place Feb. 1, one of the com- 
pany’s experts in credit work will, for 
the benefit of the class, analyze a finan- 
cial statement. It will be seen that the 
course of instruction given the class is 
thorough and in line with the work in 
which they are engaged. 


A Similitude 


On November 17, 1916, an article ad- 
dressed to Credit Men through the 
Illinois Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion, by C. A. Rosemond, Secretary, is 
of much more than passing interest. 

‘Mr. Rosemond shows that he pos- 
sesses a keen grasp on his subject and 
the article will have a far-reaching and 
beneficial result in the safeguarding of 
credits and the collection ot overdue 
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accounts -while the present wave of 
prosperity is on. 

In his diagnosis of the points of 
credit information which business men 
should use in passing on credits he is 
particularly interesting. 

ime pace 3, paragraph 3, he. em- 
phasizes “keeping abreast of the times” 
by looking into everything that comes 
up designed for the betterment and 
safeguard of credit granting, and in 
the fourth paragraph, same page, the 
“importance of the consideration of 
character” in the granting of credit. 
He then goes into the question of the 
length of time the party has been in 
business; whether or not he has a clear 
past record; then as to his ability; 
his personal standing, etc. In other 
' words, he goes into his subject with 
keen insight. 

inte connection, 1f you are not 
familiar with the work of the United 
Agency, we might call to your atten- 
tion that the publication known as the 
rating book issued by this company 
almost identically covers the essential 
points of credit information which Mr. 
Rosemond points out as being neces- 
sary, and this is the way it would 
naturally be, because the plan and key 
of the rating book of the United 
Agency were designed by Credit Men. 
At the time particular pains were taken 
to ascertain just what the eight cardinal 
vital points of credit information were, 
and the key as it now stands was 
formulated to cover these points, 
it is the key~on which the United 
Agency book is founded, and this book 
is the only one that shows the symbols 
for: 

The year started in business; 

Whether any previous business ex- 
perience aS an owner; 

Ability ; 

enaracter- 

Whether or not a signed statement 
is in the files. 

All of this in addition to the capital 
and pay ratings to which other books 
are limited. 

Another feature of great importance 
to credit grantors is that there are no 
blank ratings; that every name 1s fully 
rated with eight points of information 
and as is well known, other books of 
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ratings run from 30 per cent to 40 per 
cent either partially or wholly blank. 


Jake’s Philosophy 

Tennyson could take a worthless 
sheet of paper, write a poem on it, and 
make it worth $65,000.—That’s Genius. 

There are men who can sign a check 
and make it worth $50,000.—That’s 
Capital. 

The United States Government can 
take an ounce of silver and make it 
worth 50 cents.—That’s Money. 

A mechanic can take material worth 
$5 and make it into watch Springs 
worth $50.—That’s Skill. 

There’s a man in Oshkosh who can 
take a 50-cent piece of canvas, paint a 
picture on it worth hundreds of dol- 
lars.—That’s Art 

A merchant can take an article worth 
fo “centserand = sell? it; for.$1.— TJ hat’s 
Business. 

A woman can buy~a hat for $2.99, 
but prefers one that costs $29.99— 
That’s Vanity. 

A sewer digger works ten hours a 
day for $2 and handles several tons of 
earth.—That’s Labor. 

The author of this article can write 
a check for $90,000, but it wouldn’t be 
worth a dime.—That’s Tough. 

There are those who tell you ‘they 
can serve you as well as we—That’s 
Nerve. 

Credit grantors who are posted, and 
want the best service, subscribe to the 
United Agency.—That’s Good Judg- 


TLE T Ts 


Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm is the greatest business 
asset in the world. It beats money 
and power and influence. Single- 
handed, the enthusiast convinces and 
dominates where the wealth accumu- 
lated by a small army of workers 
would scarcely raise a tremor of in- 
terésty cig). “= et the: germ: of. en- 
thusiasm afloat in your plant, in your 
Oiice= Of NON. Vour farm, carry) 1t-in 
your attitude and manner; it spreads 
like contagion and influences every 
fiber of your industry before you real- 
IZeeit, —Henry Chester. 
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Tenth Regular Monthly Meeting 
United Agency Force, Gunther 
Bldg., Jan. 17, 1917, 8:00 A. M. 





Mr. Miller, as usual, presided and 
opened the meeting by calling on Mr. 
Carl Thomas for a mandolin solo, which 
Mr. Thomas rendered in such a man- 
ner-as, to calletor® an. encoren Miss 
Deetjen accompanied on the piano. 

Governor Vessey was then called on 
by the chairman and briefly stated that 
the only duty he had to perform on this 
occasion was to introduce the sched- 
uled speaker, Mr. Taylor, who was 
there to address the force on “Sales- 
manship and Efficiency.” 

Said Mr. Vessey: “There has never 
been a time in the history of this na- 
tion when salesmanship and efficiency 
has had the attention of the business 
world to the extent that it has this 
present year, and, to a large degree, it 
is meaning real righteousness in sales- 
manship and righteousness in business. 
We are to be the individual Commer- 
cial Nation of the world, and in order 
to take our place, we must, to a large 
degree, increase our efficiency, increase 
our efforts in salesmanship, and inject 
into the business of this nation the ef- 
fects that mean real righteousness in 
business. ” 

He then introduced Mr. Taylor, who 
is connected in the capacity of instruc- 
tor with the. Y- Wh Gr Aa eandewhs, 
himself, conducts a school for Sales- 
manship. 

Mr. Taylor opened by remarking that 
it was with extreme pleasure that this 
opportunity came to him to talk on a 
subject that was very close to his heart 
and had been, for a good many years, 
that is, “Salesmanship.” The subject 
for the morning, said he, is “Salesman- 
ship and Efficiency,” and while I had 


in mind that it was “Efficiency” only, 
after seeing all these young people I 


came to the conclusion to talk on both 
subjects. 

“What is Salesmanship?” 

There are many definitions of Sales- 
manship. The selling of goods for 
profit, and many others. Some: say it 
is salesmanship to get the other fel- 


lows’ money and have him glad you 
got it. But righteousness is the basis 
of all business relations. . Now then, 
what is Salesmanship? Salesmanship 
is the power to transact business to the 
mutual benefit of the buyer and seller. 
It is working together, the spirit of co- 
operation and every one ready to co- 
operate. There are salesmanship re- 
lations right in this organization where 
salesmanship is the power to transact 
business. Business men of today 
transact business to the mutual benefit 
of the common buyer and seller. Now 
I want to see whether you remember 
this definition, and I will ask you again, 
“What is Salesmanship?” ‘He at this 
point got the audience to repeat for him 
that salesmanship is the power to 
transact business to the mutual benefit 
of the buyer and seller 

He resumed as follows: 

“There are many different kinds of 
business, but it makes no difference 
what kind of business it is, salesman- 
ship is the important factor and the 
power to transact business to the mu- 
tual benefit of the buyer and Seller 
Automobile salesmanship centers 
around the automobile, insurance sales- 
manship around insurance, credit sales- 
manship around credit. Your service 
is the product we have here and in 
every business organization there is, in 
every part of the business, the produc- 
tion department. I don’t know, but I 
believe that every person here ought 
to consider that he is a part of the or- 

ganization, and wherever you go, the 
production department is what makes 

a bigger and stronger concern, and that 
means a better place for you. At times 
we get an idea that we are only em- 
ployes and think, what is the use of 
working hard and putting all our en- 
ergy into the work when we will never 
get to be any more than ordinary em- 
ployes?” He here related an incident 
illustrating his point, but space will not 
permit enlarging on it. 

“Many of us think along these lines, 
that the business started long before 
we were connected with it and that it 
is impossible for us to be more than 
ordinary employes, and consequently, 
do no more than we feel is due; at the 
same time, we wonder why we do not 
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go ahead faster.. Each employe should 
make a list of the various duties he has 
to perform for the company and also 
a list of duties or work outside of what 
he is supposed to do, and at the end 
of each day check them off and say to 
himself, “how much have I done to in- 
Etedsestne Output or to decrease the 
cost 2 

“In every transaction there are two 
points to consider, viz.: the benefit to 
the buyer and the benefit to the seller. 
There are different kinds of power in 
the world. There are, the power of 
money; the power of advertising; the 
power of good will; the power of havy- 
ing a trade-mark, or copyright, or pa- 
tent, but the power, that is, “the power 
back of all, is the man-power in organi- 
zation, the power of the individual, the 
power of the salesman, and others, and 
knowing how to use that power and 
that we are transacting our business 
to the mutual benefit of both buyer and 
seller. Power comes from knowledge, 
but is power only when that knowledge 
is applied. What kind of knowledge 
do you have about your business? This 
applies to salesmen, etc. What is the 
knowledge that we want to have about 
our organization? What do we need to 
know to be most’ successful in our 
work?” These questions were asked by 
Mr. Taylor of the audience, and he re- 
ceived a number of answers, among 
Meme tie product; the field; the 
power; the company; the men behind 
the company, and the object of the 
company.” He went on: “Do you 
know what you want of yourself, and 
also what the company wants of you? 
You must think of all the best reasons 
why your company is such a strong 
good, growing concern, think of these 
reasons. Get your notebook and write 
down the reasons why you think it is 
the best company you know of. There 
are, and must be, about 125 or 150 of 
them. If all the employes were to 
write down their reasons in a little 
book, why they think their company 
is the best and why it is successful, all 
these reasons and ideas put together 
would make a big, valuable book for 
every one to read. There must be 
many reasons why our company has 
succeeded, why our product is superior 








to others, but above all, you must not 
forget that you are part of the organi- 
zation, and in a way, individually and 
partly responsible for its success, for 
its greater production, for a larger vol- 
ume of business. I can cite an instance 
of a salesman who was sent out to a 
certain territory and later comes in and 
says to the sales manager: “You have 
given me the worst territory that you 
have, where we have already lost out 
and don’t stand a show, you don't ex- 
pect me to get any business from 
there?’ Said the sales manager: ‘Don’t 
you think we know it 1s the worst ter- 
ritory? We put you there because we 
believed in you, because we had con- 
fidence in you, because we thought you 
could change conditions, and remove 
obstacles which were hindering us from 
getting the business.’ 

“There are always reasons why a 
customer does not buy your product, 
and there are at least five important 
reasons : 

fia vEle 1s. nots interested: 

“2. He does not understand, 

ao, ekle does: not believe: you. -are 

right. 

“4. He thinks 

better. 
5. He is not ready—he can wait. 

“Now then, if the man is not inter- 
ested, it is up to you to shape your line 
of talk so that you get him interested. 
If he does not understand, he needs 
careful explanation. If he doesn’t be- 
lieve you are right, he needs proof. If 
he thinks something else is better, then 
he must be convinced that your product 
is better. If he is not ready and wants — 
to wait, show him why he should act 
now. 

“Back of the salesman is the organi- 
zation of the business. We must ask 
ourselves: How can we increase the 
output, how can we decrease the cost? 
There are two sides in business, viz.: 
what you give and what you get. We 
want to increase the output, and we 
are willing to put everything into it. 
We want to get more out of it for the 
customer and more for ourselves, and 
we must first think. How can we in- 
crease the output, how can we increase 
our service so that he will get more 
satisfaction, more pleasure in dealing 


something else is 
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with us, and how can we make more 
money? The customer wants service 
and satisfaction, the house wants 
money, we are part of the house, we 
want a well organized one, and the 
company wants bigger dividends. They 
have their hearts in this work and want 
to increase the service so that the house 
can get more money. But what do we 
want out -“Or 10, “the semployes: ve 
want all we can get, we want money, 
more money, satisfaction, better con- 
ditions. But how are we going to get 
these? The answer is: Give the other 
fellow what he wants, and give them 
all what they want, and you will get 
what you want. That is the basis of 
organization. We must put into our 
work more time, more energy, more 
enthusiasm, more thought; we must 
put in more than we get out, for the 
less we put in the less we get out.. If 


you cease writing letters, you cease 
getting mail, the input comes first. 


Efficiency is measured by responsibil- 
ity met, it is the relation between out- 
put and input, and how can we become 
efficient?—by organizing our work. 
Organization is the arrangement of 
parts which enables the body to per- 
form its function which makes it pos- 
sible for a body of individuals to co- 
operate systematically and effectively. 
The first thing to do is to study the 
points. What are the points of the 
organization? The organization is 
made up of people composed of a num- 
ber of units or parts that make the 
organization effective. Now, if we or- 
ganize, we must see that we have the 
right man for the right place, and the 
right person for every place, and that 
all are properly arranged. Does each 
of them understand his responsibilities, 
do they know their relations to the or- 
ganization, do they know just how 
far to go, etc., do they have their af- 
fairs properly arranged, do you know 
we have responsible positions in this 
company, do you know what your 
manager expects of you, the head of 
the sales department, the head of the 
credit department? Do you know what 
you expect of yourself, and what the 
organization expects of you? Some 
people are 50 per cent efficient because 
they do not know what to do. Every 
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individual in the organization should 
have a list of his responsibilities, and 
as each: thing is done, checketaoms 
There are many things in which you 
can be careful—the arrangement of 
your desk. It should be seen that the 
whole organization is well spaced, that 
there is no waste space.” 

He here cited an instance where he 
had been called on as an expert to pro- 
vide for an increased business without 
increase of space and how this had 
been accomplished by arrangement. 

“How much waste space is there in 
your desk,” said he. “How much is be- 
ing used as it could be, how about the 
equipment, the men and the organi- 
zation all through, have they the right 
kind of quarters?” 

He then dwelt a little on determina- 
tion, on the purpose to achieve, and 
gave, as example, a locomotive pulling 
a long string of cars up a hill; he de- 
scribed how the effort of the locomotive 
was, at first, of little avail, but it seemed 
to say, as‘it putfedvin’ ties struggle, 
“ll try, Vl try.” The engineérieives 
it more steam, the cars gradually begin 
to move upward and the sound from 
the engine seems to put itself into 
words to this effect: “I think I can, I 
think I can, I think I can,” and grad- 
ually the locomotive gets more power 
and attains its purpose, getting to the 
top of the hill. It is the very same way 
with individuals in an organization. 

At the close of his talk, Mr. Taylor 
said: 

“T am glad to have you all so inter- 
ested, and I very much appreciate your 
attention, and will now recite a poem 

‘The Man Who Wins.,’” 

A copy of the poem has been fur- 
nished this company and will appear 
in some of the literature or “Service” 
Magazine. 

Courage 
Let any man show the world that he 

feels 

Afraid of its bark, and ’twill fly at his 
heels; - 

Let him fearlessly face it, 
him alone. 

And ’twill fawn at his feet, if he fling 
it a bone. 





*twill leave 


—Anon. 
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Annual Meeting of the Board of Directors and 
of the Auxiliary Board, 
Wednesday January 17th, 1917 





The Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the United Agency 
was held in the new directors’ room 
on third floor of Gunther building, on 
Wednesday, January 17, 1917, begin- 
ning with an open, informal meeting 
composed of Directors, Members of 
the Auxiliary Board and Stockholders. 

In opening the meeting, President 
Visscher conversed in a general way 
on affairs of the Agency for the year 
ieee told his hearers of .the 
growth of the Agency during the year, 
its advance in the knowledge of credit 
grantors and its assured permanency. 
The president’s talk covered the 
range of work performed during the 
year 1916 in a general way; his talk 
was enlightening to those assembled 
and was interesting throughout. 


The Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Hood, 
covered points in his financial report 
to the Directors covering 1916, and 
gave figures indicating that the Agency 
had, from a financial standpoint, made 
a steady advance, but remarked that 
the really great advances made by the 
Agency during that period could not 
be shown by figures. 

PhieeGeneral Manager, Mr. Croit, 
dwelt on general developments in the 
Operating Department for the year, 
and in a convincing manner laid be- 
fore his hearers evidences of growth 
on the part of the Agency, illustrating 
it by the history of the typewriter. 
Sieur croit: “Not many. years 
ago typewriter salesmen endeavoring 
to place their machines in business 
offices were often confronted with the 
argument by business men that they 
could see no reason for paying $100.00 
for a typewriter (the price at the 
time) when they could secure such 
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supplies as they needed for an insig- 
nificant amount of money—pens, ink 
and paper—but,” said he, ‘‘what busi- 
ness would think in these days of op- 
erating without a typewriter? The 
comparison would hold as to credit re- 
quirements in the same period—what 
would answer very well fifteen or — 
twenty years ago would not at all fill 
the requirements of the present day. 
The new methods advocated and put 
in practice by the United Agency in 
the matter of credit dispensation, have 
become more and more in demand by 
credit grantors. Where in the early 
days of this Agency, some three or 
four years ago, representatives had to 
introduce themselves and their prod- 
uct, which was frequently the case, at 
present business concerns would call 
up and ask them for the privilege of 
examining the service, and at times, 
when representatives were offered to 
call on them, they would state that 
they preferred to call at the Agency’s 
headquarters and go into the matter 
thoroughly there. Instead of seeking 
business, as a rule, it has now become 
more and more frequently the prac- 
tice of business concerns to come in 
touch with the agency for the purpose 
of securing their service.” 

Governor Vessey, as Chairman of 
the Auxiliary Boards, informed his 
audience that during the year 1916 the 
Agency had been organizing Advisory 
Boards, composed of Credit Men, in 
all cities where branch offices were 
located, and in so doing he had dis- 
covered that the credit managers in 
these different localities were more 
than anxious to cooperate in every way 
possible with the Ageney in the mat- 
ter of bettering credit conditions. In 
all cities where branch offices are lo- 
cated such Advisory Boards have been 
formed, with the exception of the city 
of Milwaukee, and in the near future 
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the Advisory Board is to be formed in 
that city. . 

The remarks of the different speak- 
ers were applauded, and the audience 
dispersed after a very instructive ses- 
sion. 

An executive session of the Direct- 
ors was held immediately after the in- 
formal meeting closed, and the affairs 
of the Agency canvassed and future 
operations planned. The Chairman of 
the Auxiliary Boards, Mr. Vessey, in- 
vited the members of that Board to 
attend the. regular luncheon of =the 
Chicago Association of Commerce at 
the Hotel LaSalle, and immediately 
following there was a meeting of this 
Board, at which were present the fol- 
lowing members: 


Governor Vessey, Chairman. 
J. C. Schroeder. 

Na? Gary. 

Geoor.. Lory 

Edw. S. Spaulding. 

Mrs. J. M. Davis. 

Mrs. Lena Welsh. 


There were besides, as_ invited 
guests, Mr. McDougal, Mr. Friedline, 
and Mary Boardman Spaulding. The 
following named Securities Men were 
also participants in the meeting: 
Messrs. Rollo, Monnette, Strothman, 
Morris, French and G. W. Hood. 


Mr. Vessey called the meeting to order 
and stated that its object was to organ- 
ize. they Auxiliary = Boards isos to 
co-operate with the Board of Directors 
in the interests of Agency work and to 
have a closer association with them in 
the formulating of plans for the pro- 
motion of Agency work and of in- 
creased efficiency. Mra sagMorris 
was chosen as secretary of the meet- 
ing. 

In addressing the meeting Mr. Ves- 
sey stated that the object was to give 
every man using service, value re- 
ceived, and he later on outlined the 
functions of the Attorney and Bank 
Department of the Agency, its import- 
ance in the work and the benefits to 
be derived from thorough organiza- 


tion of the department. Instead of 
using old methods whereby these ele- 
ments were asked to furnish informa- 
tion without price, under this system 
these methods were discarded and this 
Agency proposes to pay for all infor- 
mation submitted to them and for the 
revision of ratings in the territory as- 
signed the individual members of the 
Attorney and Bank Department. He 
declared that the older agencies could 
not change their methods, at least, for 
a considerable time, and that the re- 
sult would be that the information 
supplied the United Agency would be 
of a superior and much more valuable 
character. 

Various members of the Auxiliary 
Board were called on for their views, 
and all responded, promising their 
active cooperation. 

Mrs. Spaulding gave an interesting 
talk on the Agency—how she came to 
be interested in it and what it meant to 
her and to the business world. She 
saw it as.a great moral force in the 
uplift of business. 

The Securities Men were called on 
to give ideas of co-operation and to 
explain how, in their opinion, the busi- 
ness could be best developed, and all 
responded. | 


After a very interesting session the 
Board adjourned. 

In the evening at 6:30 there was a 
joint meeting of the Board of Directors 
and Securities Men held at the Chicago 
Athletic Club, Mr. Warne of the Se- 
curities Force, acting as chairman. 


Mr. Monnette’s subject was, “How 
I am impressed with the affairs of the 
United Agency as an _ experienced 
salesman,” and he gave a most inter- 
esting talk on that subject. 

Mr. Morris talked on “How I am 
impressed with the affairs “of )the 
United Agency from the standpoint of 


one who has had experience in assist- | 


ing in the organization of other cor- 
porations,” while Mr. Ziegler talked on 
impressions gained from his work with 
the United Agency. 

All the talks given by the Securities 
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Men were of a character to inspire ° 


those present with a confidence in the 
future of the Agency that cannot be 
dissipated. 

In responding to the talks by the 
Securities Men, President Visscher 
advised them that he appreciated their 
confidence in the Agency and in the 
Board of Directors, and that he wanted 
to assure them that there was no ques- 
tion at all as to the present success of 
the company nor as to that of its 
future, that the Board of Directors 
knew exactly how and where the 
means of carrying the organization to 
a successful conclusion were coming 
from and intimated that judging from 
the past, the men whom he addressed 
were a considerable factor in the com- 
pany’s present success and would, no 
doubt, likewise be an element of no 
mean proportion in its future develop- 
ment. 

Miss Rehner, who had the distinc- 
tion of being the only lady present, 
gave a very interesting talk regarding 
her experience in handling the securi- 
ties of the company and in her meth- 
ods of doing business with prospects. 
Her remarks were frequently ap- 
plauded, especially when at one period 
she became somewhat embarrassed in 
the course of her experience with one 
special subject with whom she had 
. labored, and, judging from the tenor of 
her remarks, in whom she had a spe- 
cial personal interest. 

This ended a very busy day, but also 
a very satisfactory one, and the An- 
nual Meeting of the Directors finished 
its work with all the interested par- 
ties highly pleased as to what they 
had learned regarding the Agency and 
its management. 


SERIOUS 


“She’s only flirting with him.” 

“It’s more serious than that. I saw 
her looking up his rating.’—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


LIFE OF A JUDGMENT 


Chicago, Jan. 16.—(To the Legal 
Friend of the People.)—Landlord 
holds judgment in small amount be- 
cause of breaking lease. Is this col- 
lectable at any time? How long is a 
judgment good? Can judgment be paid 
on installment plan? What amount 
of furniture and salary is exempt? 

ANXIOUS. 
lo Xs: 

2. Twenty years. 

3. Any such plan of payment must 
be worked out by agreement between 
the parties. 

4. If you are head of a family $400 
worth of property and wages to $15 a 
week are exempt. 

Tribune Law Department. 


BUSINESS IN WEST SHOWING 
FURTHER GAIN 





An Increase of From 15 to 25 Per Cent 
Shown Over a Year Ago 





General business throughout the 
West continues to show improvement. 
The betterment ranges from 15 per 
cent to 25 per cent over a year ago. 

Shipments of grain are on an enor- 
mous scale, and the percentage of in- 
crease in this commodity runs as high 
as 120 per cent on some roads. Other 
commodities show sharp gains, par- 
ticularly building materials such as 
cement, stone and gravel, indicating an 
expansion of building throughout the 
central West. Miscellaneous tonnage, 
including general merchandise, is also 
running way ahead of a year ago. 

The traffic of the railroads at the 
moment is probably more diversified 
than in more than two years and this 
gives officials much encouragement as 
far as the volume of tonnage is con- 
cerned. 

The car situation is still one which is 
giving railroad officials a great deal o° 
concern and shippers complain in some 
instances of delay in making deliveries 
of products of one kind and ancther. 
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| “The Men Behind Your Investment” | 


“The most natural privilege of man, 
next to the right of acting for himself, 
is that of combining his savings with 
those of his fellow men, and of acting 
in common with them.” 

This privilege has come to stock- 
holders of the United Agency through 
an organization that is essentially safe 
and strong because of the character 
and standing, the success and experi- 
ence in various business enterprises, of 
the men associated with them and in 
control of its destinies. ‘The success 
of any enterprise is in a large measure 
dependent upon the men that stand 
responsible for it. No careful business 
man would place his money in the 
hands of incompetent managers, no 
matter how certain of success the un- 
dertaking otherwise appeared to be. In 
this regard the United Agency can 
meet the most exacting scrutiny of the 
most cautious investor. 

The men behind this investment 
have. character: Gilbey mares welland 
favorably known. Bankers, business 
men and commercial agencies vouch 
for their honesty and integrity. 

They have ability. They have been 
and are now successful, each in his 
own enterprises. 

They are practical men of wide and 
successful experience—not theorists. 

They aré -experiencegs caciennmis 
own particular line of work, as has 
been practically proven by their past 
accomplishments and by their present 
standing in the business world. 

These purposeful men, in whose 
hands so many are placing their 
money, are as well qualified and feel 
as confident of wonderful success as 
any group of men in business. 

They are of the kind who are capa- 
ble of making big money for you if 
you join forces with them—much 
more money than the average man 
can possibly make for himself from 
a given amount of capital. 

Every stockholder, no matter how 
small his investment, must realize 


that he is part owner of this company 
and entitled to the same courteous 
consideration and the same profits on 
every share of stock as those who 
have invested larger amounts. 

One investment, made with judg- 
ment, may lift you beyond the neces- 
sity of lifetime toil, and it is well to 


remember that this ‘stock assem 
assessable. 
The Board of Directors Someene 


United Agency meets regularly to di- 
rect and pass on matters affecting the 
company’s interests, and collectively 
and individually are always on the 
alert to enhance its affairs. 

The annual meeting of the Directors 
took place this year Jan. 17th, and as 
usual, was fully attended. 
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SHEET 
(Condensed) 
December 31, 1916 
Assets 
Iixed—Plant, equities, in- 
ventories,, etc; 20 ae $2,988,612.09 
Current — Accounts and 
notes receivable and 
cash -..%.. av vee ee 21221689 
$3,200,828.26 
Liabilities 


Capital stock (authorized 
$3,000,000) outstanding.$1,385,128.03 








Deferred—Account stock. 19,500.00 

Current—Notes and ac- 

counts payable .....4. 86,805.04 

Reserves — Depreciation, 

elC.oka. taka ee eee 27,651.49 

Surplus “44 eee ae 1,681,743.70 
$3,200,828.26 

Excess of quick assets 


over current liabilities. .§ 125,411.13 





The United Agency 


Incorporated 


- Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 
OFFICERS | 
A. Visscher, = = - President | 
R: S. Sinclair, - = Vice President , 


G. T. Hood, = = Sec’y-Treasurer 
A. E. Croft,. +. = . General Manager 


A’Modern Credit Medium of da dawiell ideas. 


~The United ‘ngage compiles and publishes a Modern Rating Book 
containing full ratings on 1,600,000. concerns in business in the 
‘United States, all fully rated, no blanks. 


riche points of peatinaeion on each name, ERTS years in Linens: 
business record, business ability, personal character, method of 
payment and net worth. | 


_. The Key of Rating is heer yet comprehensive, and was designed 
by Credit Men with the purpose of ascertaining the moral as 
well as financial risk on seekers of credit. 


.. The’ United Agency also publishes the most reliable and trustworthy 


Attorney and Bank Register now in circulation and guarantees 
collections made by its listed Attorneys. 


Business Houses doula see. that their Credit and. Collection Depart- 
‘Tents are equipped with this complete and up-to-date Service. 


ie The United Agency, Inc, 


fee 1018-1024 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ft chronicles an inspiring record 
of magnitude, of prestige, of bis: oy 
tinction. : fe 









Dt heralds ee ict ot a neto era 
in Credit dispensation. | An 






St records the solution nt a ato 

lem that is of supreme moment to a 
multitude in this city and all other 
‘commercial centers of this Nation. 








Mecessity is the governing factor 
in the development of this enterprise, 
just as it developed the railroad, the — 
telephone and the automobile, = 
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The Man Who Wins 


The man who wins is the man who does; 
The man who makes things hum and buzz; 
The man who works and the man who acts, 
Who builds on a basis of solid facts; 

Who doesn’t sit down to mope and dream 
But bumps ahead with the force of steam; 
Who hasn’t the time to fuss and fret 

But gets there every time, you bet. 


The man who loses is the man who talks; 

Who fumbles and foozles, who trifles and balks; 

Who doesn’t do anything today 

That he can put off in the same old way, : 
Who’s down on his luck and curses fate, 

Who tries to catch fish without any bait, 

Who goes through life with a frown on his face, 
Convinced that this world is a mighty poor place. 


The man who wins is the man who wears 
A smile to cover his burden of cares, 


That the clouds will pass and we need the rain, 
Who buckles down to a pile of work, 

And never gives up, and never will shirk 

Till the task is done, and the toil is sweet 
While the temples throb with red blood’s heat. 
The man who loses is the man who moans 
That the way is rough and he dreads the stones; 
Who is looking for something soft to do 

Where the pay is big and the hours are few, 
Who dreams of this and dreams of that, 

But never sails in and throws off his hat ; 

Who fears the feel of a drop of sweat, 

And never gets anywhere, you bet. 


The man who wins is the man who climbs 

The ladder of life to the cheery chimes 

Of the bells of labor—the bells of toil, 

Who isn’t afraid that his skin will spoil 

li-he- dace the-shine omthe clara sun, 

But works in the light till the task is done, 

A human engine with triple beam 

And a hundred and fifty pounds of steam. 

selected: 


Who knows that the sun will shine again, 
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| “Daylight Saving Movement”’ | 


In February ‘Service’ some argu- 
ments were advanced for the “Daylight 
Saving Plan,” and happenings since 
that issue will be of interest to our 
readers. 

On Jan. 30th the National Daylight 
Saving Convention opened a two days’ 
session at New York City, at -which 
delegates from all over the country 
were present, including ten from the 
American Railway Association, and 
among those supporting it were dele- 
gates representing organizations in 
Chicago, Boston, Cleveland, Rochester 
and Pittsburgh, the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, and the More 
Daylight Club of Detroit. 

Mr. Marks, President of the Borough 
of Manhattan and Chairman of the 
New York Daylight Saving Commit- 
tee, suggested the organization of a 
National Daylight Saving Committee, 
with officers and members represent- 
ing each part of the country, so as to 
make the enactment of legislation na- 
tion-wide. Chambers of Commerce 
and Boards of Trade in virtually every 
large city have given the subject care- 
ful study, and according to Mr. Gar- 
land, president of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce, the voice of the 
entire people of the country, as ex- 
pressed through the Chambers of Com- 
merce of our large centers of popula- 
tion, will be definite, positive and 
forceful, and that it will insist on uni- 
formity of action for the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

Mr. Robert Burnet told the conven- 
tion that the adoption of the “Day- 
light Saving Plan” will conserve to the 
citizens of the United States about $40,- 
000,000 a year. He said further, “peo- 
ple are deceived every time they see a 
clock or watch, for sun time does not 
coincide with standard time except in 
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a very few places,” which is an answer 
to the argument that the plan is a form 
of self-deception. 

According to daily papers, President 
Wilson pledges aid in putting the bill 
through Congress which is known as 
the “Borland Bill” and which provides 
for advancing the clock one hour in 
May, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber. The President of the United 
States, the President of the National 
Baseball League, and the President of 
the National Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion, each favor the bill. Frederick G. 
Howe, Commissioner of Immigration 
at New York City, endorses it. It is 
merely a question of habit, and habits 
rule most people’s lives. Just now, 
people are trying to save daylight, that 
is, to get up an hour earlier and go to 
work an hour earlier. Under present 
working arrangements, night falls too 
soon, and while there is plenty of day- 
light at seven o’clock in the morning, 
there isevery Jittle, at <srx o'clock ‘at 
night. The only thing in the way of 
adopting this plan is that many are 
indisposed to break old-time habits. 
Many of them would say, “It is six 
o’clock ,and there is time for another 
nap.” However, nature intended that 
men and women should be awake under 
the sun and asleep under the stars. 
Sunlight is of great benefit, while arti- 
ficial light is injurious in many ways. 

According to newspaper dispatches, 
the Chamber of Deputies at Paris on 
Feb. 16th adopted a bill permanently 
advancing the legal time one hour dur- 
ing the summer. The setting forward 
of the clocks is to begin the first Sun- 
day in April, and this time will be in 
force until the first Sunday in October. 

Raectives a. pric le lOL7 thes officé 
hourss «at -all offices, of >the. United 
Agency will be set ahead thirty min- 
utes, which will bring the opening 
hour 8 a. m. and the closing hour 5 


p. m. 
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How We Build Life on 
Little Things 


Perhaps we would get along better 
if we remembered Hthatert 4s salina 
day’s work. 

There’s a lot. to be done, but we 
don’t have to do it all today. 

And the-hieher the “task, and * thc 
more difficult, delicate and important 
the matter, the more necessary it is to 
attack in the spirit of a day’s work ata 
time. 

To learn to play the piano or to read 
French or to overcome a bad habit or 
to write shorthand or to achieve poise 
and patience or to be good—nobody 
can come to such accomplishments at 
once. 

It is little by little, the steady forcing 
of the will upon one’s stubborn desire, 
mind or fingers, whether we feel like 
it or not, just as a day’s work, it is so 
we crawl up the steep hill of perfec- 
tion. 

The will to do is important and the 
ambition to do is necessary and hard 
work counts; but one essential to any 
excellence, whether in craftsmanship or 
character, is time. 

Somehow or other the past endows 
us. There’s no such thing as a fresh 
start. Every new start carries with it 
something of those we made before. 
Every effort silts something into our 
nerves or muscles or brain cells so that 
they are different next time: 

The power of the thirtieth day is the 
result of the invisible dividends of 
the twenty-nine preceding days’ work. 

Somebody asked Susanne Wesley, 
John’s mother, why she told her chil- 
dren the same thing over and over 
twenty times. “Because nineteen is 
not enough,” she answered. 

In that greatest of earthly businesses, 
mothering, it is the spirit of the day’s 
work that helps. To carry on so com- 
plicated and vital affair as the training 
of children there is needed above all 
that self-possession which comes only 
when we conceive of our work as last- 
ing but one day. And it is when we 
look forward too much, and keep ex- 
pecting results that time alone can 
give, that we fall into the petulance or 
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fretfulness that destroys the quality of 
our guidance. 

The clock has millions of tick-tocks 
to make, but it has a moment in which 
to do each one of them. The sun rises 
regularly to his duty and sets at night 
satisfied with what increment of 
growth his day’s work has supplied to 
living things. 

And we—we need never expect to 
arrive—our business is not to arrive, it 
is to travel, to cover each day our 
allotted span, leaving all questions of 
ends and values and rewards to that 
Mind that thinks in centuries and 
weaves men and the labors of men into 
its vast fabric. 

Our plan is on the trestle board, our 
lines are known for this day’s duties, 
let us do what is marked out for us; 
it is for us in this world to live “by 
the day” and not “by the job.” 

—Frank Crane. 


THE SUSTAINING HAND 


When things are moving right along 
As smooth as smooth can be, 
And health is good, and friendship 
seems 
A thing of certainty, 


We feel that we are monarchs born, 
And seldom bend the knee, 

To the Great Sovereign of us all 
In humble piety. 


And then some trouble comes along 
That we can’t understand, 

And groping blindly through the mists, 
We seem to feel God’s hand. 


It matters not what devious paths 
Our restless feet have trod, 

We are but little children yet, 
Within the sight of God. 


And though we sometimes scoff and 
doubt, 
And fail to understand, 
When trouble comes, we always haste 
To grasp God’s hand. 
—Elinor Doherty Sullivan. 


SAVE YOUR WORDS 


Talk that does not end in action is 
better suppressed  altogether.—Car- 
lyle. 
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| A Question of Economics 


A peculiar situation has arisen in the 
retail business of Chicago. Notwith- 
standing that there are now about 7,500 
groceries, markets and _ delicatessen 
stores in that city, according to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, a 
new industry in the way of retail 
stores has been launched and bids fair 
to assume the proportions of the chain 
stores originated by wholesale tobac- 
conists and others, but handling table 
supplies, and this industry has, it is 
said, made its Western headquarters in 
Chicago. The executives have entered 
into a contract for the erection of a 
$500,000 building, to be occupied only 
by them, principally as a warehouse. 

While this concern is reported to 
have been operating also in the West, 
and also to some extent in Chicago, it 
had not assumed any great proportions 
until quite recently, when they com- 
menced to branch out, and at the pres- 
ent time are said to be operating about 
150 stores in Chicago and have sonie 
2,900 all over the country, and at pres- 
ent they are undertsood to be opening 
new stores in Chicago at the rate of 
four or five a week. 

They have had no serious effect on 
ordinary retail business that can be 
observed so far, as Chicago’s 2,500,000 
people are supporting them in addi- 
tion to the 7,500 mentioned above. It 
is known, however, that some of the 
latter are either losing some of the 
trade or closing out entirely, and one 
merchant advised the writer recently 
that he noticed a difference of $15 to 
$20 in his sales every Saturday since 
one of these stores opened within a 
block of him. 

The idea of these chain stores is not 
looked upon favorably by local mer- 
chants, but rather seems to have the 
favor of the consumer, inasmuch as he 
has been able to save one or two cents 
on every article purchased and that 
when he buys at one of these stores 
he does not have to contribute towards 
the up-keep of delivery service, but is, 
however, required to do his own de- 
livering regardless of whether he buys 
little or much. Notwithstanding this 
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handicap, all of the stores referred to 
appear to be doing a flourishing busi- 
ness. 

The manager of one of them recently 
advised the writer that it is not at all 
uncommon to do a business of $75 to 
$100 every day during the week and as 
much as $500 on Saturday. He also 
stated that some individuals bought as 
much as $20 at a time and regularly. 
The strong feature with them seems 
to be system. Everything is done in a 
systematic way. Long waits while a 
clerk is measuring or weighing the 
commodities are done away with, as 
these are put up during the spare mo- 
ments of the clerk and are already in 
packages ready to hand to the cus- 
LOUIE. 

The question has been asked: “How 
much time would be saved to Chicago 
people if the waits while shopping 
could be eliminated in all stores? 
What would it amount to in money?” 

It is understood that the grocers 
are planning an association to consist 
of about 300, so that they can buy in 
large quantities and be in a position to 
compete with the chain-store idea. 
Community buying is given much 
thought since the increase in the cost 
of living has been so noticeable. 


A Winner 


Do you work a little better every day? 
Do you laugh aside the troubles in 
your way? 
Have you faith that after all 
Nothing evil shall befall? 
Friend of mine, you are a winner— 
and today. 
—Anon. 


Work With a Will 


We are not sent into this world to 
do anything into which we cannot put 
our hearts. We have certain work to 
do for our bread, and that is to be 
done strenuously; other work to do 
for our delight, and that is to be done 
heartily; neither is to be done by 
halves and shifts, but with a will; and 
what is not worth this effort is not 
to be done at all. 

—John Ruskin. 
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Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





An optimistic feeling prevails, whether 
or not the United States is forced into 
the war, there is no ground for anxiety 
over the future of business conditions. 

An excellent volume of business is 
still being done throughout this sec- 
tion, there being, however, a note of 
conservatism, which is causing busi- 
ness men generally to base their op- 
erations for future contracts upon de- 
velopments as they are likely to be 
after the war ends. 

There is an especially confident feel- 
ing in the South that while continued 
peace will mean continued prosperity, 
and all wars deplored, the demand for 
staple products of farms and factories 
would not be Jess in event of threat- 
ened war, but greater than at present, 
and also that the demand for labor and 
all forms of productive as well as de- 
fensive service would be greater. In 
the opinion of leaders of thought in 
the South, that section would react 
to war conditions more vigorously in 
some respects than any other part of 
the country. This would be especially 
true as to the effect it would have on 
cotton values. The world’s visible 
supply of cotton, according to some 
reports, 1s some four hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand bales less than 
a year ago, and the visible American 
supply is upwards of two hundred 
and sixteen thousand bales less than 
a year ago. As long as there are ships 
to transport it, cotton will continue to 
have heavy foreign orders, and the ex- 
tent of the domestic demand is indi- 
cated by the fact that southern mills 
alone installed more than six hundred 
and fourteen thousand new spindles 
a year ago and have orders booked for 
two hundred and eighty thousand ad- 
ditional spindles this year. 

In any event, concerning the sub- 
marine menace, it is observed that the 
exports already are nearly a million 
bales more than last year, so that they 
would have to decline a million bales 
to reach last year’s level) Cotten 4s 
only one item among southern prod- 
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ucts and industries whose values 
would be stimulated rather than de- 
pressed by war conditions. The same 
would be true of the South’s coal and 
iron industries, of its ship yards, tex- 
tile mills and of all the main resources 
of its economic power. Labor would 
be employed as steadily and profitably 
as now, if not more so; crops would 
be harvested and sold at high prices; 
buying and selling would go forward 
without interruption. . 

At present there is nothing in the 
situation to indicate that the end of 
the war is nearly in sight, and while 
everyone hopes that an _ honorable 
peace can be achieved before long, 
there is reason to believe that in any 
event, the prosperity of our foreign 
trade will continue for a considerable 
period, and even after the war ends it 
is believed that American steel mar- 
kets will receive large orders in order 
to rehabilitate the industries that have 
been dismantled or crippled by war. 

Steel.—A ll steel mills in this vicinity 
are crowded with orders, and some 
plants have all the business they can 
take care of for a year at leasty yes 
what the profit will be depends largely 
on working out the labor item and 
what further concessions may have to 
be made. The cost of labor is by far 
the most uncertain quantity with 
which manufacturers have to deal, and 
while the high price of raw material 


is burdensome, the difficulty of pro- 


viding for that element is not nearly 
as great as the difficulty in figuring 
out what an employer will have to pay 
his employes six months hence. 
Railroads.—Railroads are buying 
heavily. Orders for new rails and 
equipment would probably be much 
larger were it possible for the equip- 
ment concerns to turn out the work in 
time. Railroad gross earnings during 
November totaled three hundred and 
thirty million dollars compared with 
three hundred and seven million dol- 
lars in November, 1915, and net earn- 
ings were one hundred and eighteen 
million dollars, compared with only 
three hundred thousand dollars less a 
year before, but increased operating 
expenses have eaten up practically the 
entire gain in gross earnings during 
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November. Orders were placed dur- 
ing December for 22,695 freight cars, 
compared with 55,530 in November, 
and 11,558 in December, 1915. There 
was a net shortage of nearly sixty 
thousand freight cars on January Ist, 
compared with a surplus of forty- 
seven thousand on January Ist, 1916. 
This represents a gratifying decrease 
from the shortage of one hundred 
eight thousand of December Ist, 1916, 
as the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the shippers and the railroads 
have co-operated to bring about a bet- 
ter situation. 

Lumber.—The lumber cut for No- 
vember is larger than lumber ship- 
ments, and totaled nine hundred and 
eighty-nine million feet, compared 
with nine hundred and fifty-six mil- 
lion feet in November, 1915. 

Food Supplies.—There were two 
hundred and five million live animals 
on farms on January Ist, compared 
with two hundred and four million a 
year ago. Miulch cows on farms num- 
bered twenty-two million, seven hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand, valued 
at one thousand three hundred and 
fifty-eight million dollars, compared 
with twenty-two million one hundred 
and eight thousand, valued at one 
thousand one hundred and ninety-two 
millions a year ago, the value per head 
being $59.66, compared with $53.92 on 
January Ist, 1916. There were forty- 
eight million four hundred and eighty- 
three thousand sheep on farms on 
January Ist, the value per head being 
$7.14, compared with $5.14 on January 
Ist, last year. Hogs on farms January 
Ist numbered sixty-seven million four 
hundred and fifty three thousand, 
valued at seven hundred -and ninety- 
one million dollars, compared with 
sixty-seven million seven hundred and 
sixty-six thousand on January lst, 
1916, valued at five hundred and seven 
million dollars, the value per head 
being $11.73, compared with $8.40 the 
previous year. 

There were forty-four million six hun- 
dred and seventy-four thousand pounds 
of butter in cold storage in this country 
January Ist, compared -with forty- 
eight million nine hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand a year ago. 


* American 
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Eggs in cold storage January Ist 
amounted to eight hundred = and 
seventy-seven thousand cases, com- 


pared with one million five hundred 
and eight thousand cases on January 
Ist, 1916. 

Extensive reports from large con- 
cerns covering thirteen of the prin- 
cipal industries, show that during No- 
vember last five hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand men were employed in 
these lines, compared with four hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousand in No- 
vember, 1915, and the total of the 
November payrolls of the reporting 
concerns was thirteen million seven 
hundred and thirty-two thousand dol- 
lars, compared with nine million six 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dol- 
lars in November, 1915. Labor is still 
scarce, many additional wage increases 
have gone into effect in January which, 
it is said, will give strength and vol- 
ume to practically all lines of retail 
trade and perhaps also delay a little 
longer a decline in the prices of some 
commodities. 

The farmer is still the most pros- 
perous business man in the United 
States, for notwithstanding the re- 
duced yields, the total valuation of the 
crops and farm products 
last year broke all records. According 
to the Department of Agriculture the 
total value of these crops was $13,- 
449,000,000, and as compared with the 
valuation of 1914, shows a gain of 
$3,554,000,000. Wheat, corn, cotton 
and hay each represented a total of 
more than one billion dollars. ‘The 
war countries are economizing with a 
vengeance, and it would be of immense 
benefit if the American people could 
bring themselves to economize before 
they are actually forced to do so. 

Intrinsic conditions are sound and 
general business has gained such mo- 
mentum as to insure further progress, 
provided no unfavorable developments 
are encountered. It is, however, rec- 
ognized by American business men 
that conditions are abnormal, so much 
so, as to make it highly important for 
industrial corporations to provide such 
safeguards as will protect them 
whether the issue be peace or war. 

From compilation made Jan. 26th. 
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| Credit Information Contest | 


As related in the February number 
of “Service,” this contest closed with 
J.-J. Sherlock’ ofthe? Illinois NaisCoes 
Chicago, as winner. ‘This distinction 
being given his paper by the Com- 
mittee of Award, Mr. °C. Kk. Blake ‘ot 
J.“ aie Ryersonaée oon @and vires Ke 
Gilbert of the Chicago Tribune. 

Those interested in the dispensation 
of credit will find a study of the ques- 
tions and answers here a matter well 
worth while. 

There are eight questions founded on 
the key of the United Agency and com- 
prising eight vital points of informa- 
tion as shown 1n the rating book. 

The questions, with Mr. Sherlock’s 
answers, follow: 

Question One—In placing your 
merchandise—money—in the hands of 
a customer on open account, you, of 
course, want to know HOW LONG 
HESDAS -BEBNSINGE USING Sa: 

Why?—Because, broadly speaking, 
permanency indicates reliability, and 
usually offers a safe basis for judging 
established credit through Commercial 
Agencies, etc. It also supplies the very 
valuable information of what progress 
or gain a customer has made since 
starting—whether he’s making good or 
losing ground. The beginner may have 
ability or money, or either one, or 
neither, and this is where the credit 
man must carefully investigate or else 
simply guess at what to do. Proven 
success through actual experience, and 
steady growth of a business, should 
guide the credit man in granting credit 
just as they would influence him if he 
were actually buying out that business 
to take it over and run it for himself— 
the fittest usually survive. 

Question Two—In placing your 
goods—money—in the hands of a cus- 
tomer on open account, you are vitally 
interested in knowing if he has had 
PREVIOUS 4BUSINESS [EGP E RIS 
ENCE AS AN OWNER. 

Why?—Because, experience as an 
owner means everything, as an em- 
ployee it may mean everything or any- 
thing—or nothing. Often the star 
salesman, the expert mechanic, the 


alert credit man, the methodical office 
man, do not know how to buy and sell 
and make a profit, nor are they always 
capable of handling subordinates and 
employes to good advantage. A man 
may be a good buyer, or a good seller, 
but until he’s both—profitably he’s not 
a good risk, and. it usually requires 
actual ownership and active manage- 
ment to make him both. It may not 
be always absolutely essential, but is 
always a mighty valuable advantage to 
have operated from the standpoint of 
actual ownership—it shows what he’s 
made of. It’s practice against theory, 
proof against probability, test against 
guess, and test is always best. 

Question Three—In placing your 
goods—money—in the hands of a cus- 
tomer on open account, you want to 
know of any SPECIAL FACTORS OF 
AN ADVERSE CHARACTERS 
THE CUSTOMER’S: PREViGg 
EXPERIENCE. 

Why?—Because if he has abused 
credit favors from others, it’s pretty 
safe to say he will with us. If he for- 
feits pledges or breaks promises to 
others, there’s a good reason to feel 
he'll do it with me. If he has been 
tricky, evasive, unreliable or untruth- 
ful in the past, he may be again. Of 
course there are exceptions—but be 
very careful to prove that they are ex- 
ceptions, because as a rule “history re- 
peats itself.” Give every honest, capa- 
ble man the benefit of every doubt, but 
watch the other fellow. 

Question Four—In placing your 
goods—money—in the hands of a new 
customer on open account, you want 
to know whether he is competent to 
conduct the business; you want to 
know his BUSINESS ABILITY. 

Why?—For the same reason that if 
hiring a chauffeur I’d make sure he 
could safely run a car and properly take 
care of it, or if a stenographer, that she 
could neatly and correctly get out let- 
ters; an -emgineer, that he coulamras 
the engine; a foreman, that nemeoum 
keep the plant profitably working. In 
other words, I want to feel he is quali- 
fied to take hold of our goods, sell them 
or use them in manufacturing as the 
case may be, make a profit on the trans- 
action, and pay for them as agreed. If 
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we sent the goods to him as our Agent 
—or on consignment—we would de- 
mand satisfactory business ability. We 
are still more entitled to demand it 
when we give him the goods on credit. 

Question Five—In placing your 
goods—your money—in the hands ofa 
customer on open account, you insist 
Gm NOWING as to his 
Pte eand HABITS and his stand- 
ing in his community. 

Why?—Because, ‘‘the leopard does 
not change his spots,” and the man of 
bad, unreliable, extravagant, irrespon- 
sible or dishonest character and habits 
is as little subject to change as are the 
spots on the leopard. If years of op- 
portunity, the favors and influence of 
friends, the needs of business, and the 
advantages of a clean, clear reputation 
have not previously made him mend his 
Ways, don’t expect that your credit 
favor will work a miracle. But the 
man of established integrity, good char- 
acter, habits and ability is the highest 
type of a safe credit risk. 

Question Six—In placing your goods 
—your money—in the hands of a cus- 
tomer on open account, you investi- 
gate as to whether his HABIT OF 
PAYMENT is prompt, fairly satis- 
factory, or slow and unsatisfactory. 

Why?—Because the “habit of pay- 
ment” is the keynote to all that “good 
business” and “safe credit” implies. No 
customer is a safe risk who does not 
_ pay promptly—or at least satisfactor- 
ily, mu matter how high he is rated. 
Any customer is a good risk who pays 
promptly—or satisfactorily, no matter 
how low he is rated. Habit of pay- 
ment is the vital, living element. Capi- 
tal rating may be merely a lifeless, mis- 
leading body. Until you collect your 
money your principal plus your profit 
are with the other fellow, and before 
risking either the safest guide you can 
have is his habit of payment with oth- 
ers. 

Question Seven—In placing your 
goods—your money—in the hands of 
a customer on open account, you are 
vitally interested in seeing his signed 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT setting 
forth the condition of his affairs in de- 
tail. 

Why?r—Because (1) it is quite safe 
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to assume it is carefully and correctly 
prepared; (2) it is usually up to date, 
or should, if possible, be brought to 
date; (3). in) case of deception, fraud, 
failure, etc., it might prove very useful 
and valuable, if signed by proper au- 
thority; (4) being personal to you it 
really gives you the right—or at least 
a very good reason—to verify it quite 
thoroughly if necessary. 

Question Eight—In placing your 
goods—your money—in the hands of 
a customer on open account, you in- 
vestigate as to his tangible assets and 
his NET WORTH OVER EXEMP- 
CLOMS: 

Why?—Because (1) in many in- 
stances the business—or the assets— 
may be nominally in the name of one 
person and actually in control, or own- 
ership, of someone else; (2) his tangi- 
ble assets, though in his own right as 
well as name, may be less than his legal 
exemptions and recovery may be im- 
possible; (3) different state laws grant 
different exemptions, so to be sure you 
have at least reasonable protection you 
should, if possible, ascertain the net 
worth of all tangible assets over and 
above all exemptions of every nature. 


4 ——S——— ES, 


A former successful salesman and 
now sales manager, in a recent issue of 
a financial publication, has an article 
on “WEAKNESSES A SALESMAN 
SEOUED  CONOUBR, in- whichhe 
expresses the belief that the greatest 
enemy the individual has to conquer 1s 
“Discouragement,” that when a man 
has traveled for weeks and been unsuc- 
cessful in the closing of one profitable: 
deal, he is liable to lose his spirit and 
join the army of the quitters. 

“How many salesmen forget that 
they are doing just what the farmer 
does with his crop? First, cultivating 
the soil (going over the territory and 
becoming acquainted); sowing the 
seed (beginning to impress the pros- 
pect); weeding the crop (separating 
real live prospects from chance ones) ; 
using intensive cultivation (persistent 
and intelligent cultivation of the real 
prospects); exercising patience, and 
finally reaping the harvest (sending in 
the orders).” 
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Lack of intelligent persistence, pa- 
tience, confidence, and a _ certain 
amount of resourcefulnes and ingenu- 
ity causes, at times, loss of good busi- 
ness at the concluding visits. That 
persistence practiced consistently and 
in good temper, together with confi- 
dence, patience and an abiding faith in 
the value to your prospect of the 
proposition presented, will eventually 
win, has been the experience of many 
a salesman and a satisfactory order and 
an influential friend for the business 
gained, the result. 


The writer has the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with a most capable 
young man, who has the management 
and sales of the western department of 
an industrial business whose factory 
and general offices are in the East, and 
who, in a recent conversation on this 
very topic, stated that he had called on 
certain concerns forty times in the past 
three years before securing an order; 
and the writer, mentioned in the early 
part of this article, said that he called 
on one prospect once a month for four 
years, but finally secured a valuable 
subscription and much other business 
through this source alone. 


A United Agency man selling serv- 
ice contracts recently had an experi- 
ence along similar lines which con- 
vinced him that “patience, confidence, 
straightforward business methods and 
holding a prospect’s respect will suc- 
ceed where detraction, special induce- 
ments and underhand tactics fail.” For 
three months a competitor had worked 
steadily on a prospective user of Mer- 
cantile Service, employing largely the 
methods last alluded to and providing 
the prospect with arguments against 
our Service of an unfavorable and 
mostly of an untrue character, which 
the prospect used as a sort of a club 
to gain special favors, such as extra 
reports, special attention and service. 

After two months of canvassing, this 


prospect became a subscriber to the 
United Agency Service, without a 
single concession outside of the terms 
of the contract. MERIT WILL WIN, 
if persistently kept in view, and no 
United Agency representative can af- 
ford to weaken at any stage of the 


game, his proposition being of un-~ 


doubted merit. 


Yo 
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Legal Lights 


Raymond Visscher, Attorney 


NEW YORK COURT SUSTAINS 
SALES IN BULK ACT 

Since the February issue of “Serv- 
ice” went to press the opinion of the 
Court of Appeals of New York in the 
case of Klein vs. Maravels, 114 N. E. 
809, has appeared. This case upholds 
the constitutionality of the New York 
Sales in Bulk Act, thus settling the 
law in this regard in that State. It 
will be remembered that in last 
month’s issue of the publication it was 
stated that the law in New York had 
at one time been declared unconstitu- 
tional, but that some doubt had later 
been cast upon that decision. In the 
case mentioned above, the court re- 
verses itself squarely and holds that 
statute to be constitutional. 

The opinion of Justice Cordozo is so 
interesting not only with regard to the 
particular matters decided, but also as 
showing the progressive tendency of 
the decisions of the courts in general, 
that it may be worth while to quote from 
that opinion. The court says in part: 

“We think it is our duty to hold that 
the decision in Wright vs. Hart is 
wrong. The unanimous, ot all but 
unanimous voice of the judges of the 
land, in federal and state courts alike, 
has upheld the constitutionality of 
these laws (Sales in Bulk statutes). 
At the time of our decision in Wright 
vs. Hart, such laws were new and 
strange. They were thought, in the 
prevailing opinion, to represent the 
fitiul prejudices of the hours)? eaauee 
The fact is they have come to stay, 
and like laws may be found on the 
statute books in ‘every stategss sesame 
In such circumstances we can no 
longer say, whatever past views may 
have been, that the prohibitions of this 
statute are arbitrary and purposeless 
restrictions upon liberty to contract. 
The needs of successive generations 
may make restrictions imperative 
today which were vain and capricious 
to the vision of times past. Back of 
this legislation, which to a majority of 
the judges who decided Wright vs. 
Hart seemed arbitrary and purpose- 
less, there must have been a real 
need. sae aa 
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Remedies of a Creditor in En- 
forcing the Sales in Bulk Act 


The real benefit which the whole- 
saler derives from the Bulk Sales Laws 
of the various states can no longer be 
subject to question. By means of them, 
not only have large sums been col- 
lected directly from purchasers of 
stocks of goods, but the statutes have 
had the further effect of preventing 
many fraudulent sales which might 
otherwise have occurred. ‘This deter- 
ring influence has probably been as 
beneficial as the positive results. 

It is unfortunate, however, that these 
laws, which in general declare sales 
of stocks of goods in bulk by mer- 
chants void as to creditor unless the 
creditors are given notice of the pro- 
posed sale some days in advance, are 
not more uniform in regard to the 
remedies they provide. Not only are 
the statutes not uniform, but the courts 
of the various states have interpreted 
these statutes differently. It is prac- 
tically impossible for a credit man 
whose firm does business in several 
states to keep himself informed as to 
the Bulk Sales Laws of these various 
states. There are, nevertheless, cer- 
tain facts regarding these statutes 
which are of interest to all credit men 
generally. This article will treat of a 
few of these facts concerning particu- 
larly the remedies which are provided 
and the methods by which they can be 
enforced. 

It is now a principle fairly well estab- 
lished that in case the purchaser actu- 
ally complies with the terms of the act, 
but it appears that the statement fur- 
nished by the vendor was false and the 
purchaser acted in good faith in the 
matter, the creditors are without rem- 
edy as against the purchaser. 

If the purchaser fully complies with 
the requirements of the act, he is re- 
lieved from further responsibility. In 
such a case, in the jurisdiction where 
the action of capias survives, the cred- 
itors’ most effective remedy is a civil 
suit against the vendor for fraud. The 
statutes also almost universally make 
the furnishing of a false statement a 
crime and the creditor can, of course, 
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have the fraudulent vendor prosecuted 
for perjury. 

When the buyer has not complied’ 
with the statute, the creditor has vari- 
ous remedies, varying according to the 
particular statute and the interpreta- 
tion put upon it by the courts of the 
particular state in which the case 
arises. It will be entirely impossible 
in this article to enumerate all the 
various remedies and point out the dif- 
ferent jurisdictions where they obtain, 
but, as has been stated before, we can 
merely suggest in a general way vari- 
ous methods of procedure which may 
be employed. 

‘The creditor-has in the first: place, 
according to the weight of authority, 
a remedy through attachment of the 
goods in the hands of the buyer. As 
the sale is absolutely void as to the 
creditor and the title in the property 
has therefore not actually passed to the 
buyer, an execution may also ordina- 
rily be levied against it in the hands of 
the purchaser. 

The right to use the convenient and 
effective remedy of garnishment to 
reach the goods or their proceeds in 
hands of the purchaser has been dis- 
puted. While the law upon the ques- 
tion is still to a certain extent unset- 
tled and there is considerable variance 
amongst the authorities, the following 
propositions are fairly well established: 

The property is usually subject to 
garnishment in the hands of the pur- 
chaser himself. 

If the purchaser no longer has the 
goods, but has disposed of them, he can 
in most jurisdictions be held to the 
extent of their value at the time he re- 
ceived them from the vendor. 

If the purchaser has in turn sold or 
transferred the goods to a second pur- 
chaser who is himself without blame 
in the matter, the goods cannot be 
reached in the hands of the second pur- 
chaser. 

Another remedy which is sometimes 
invoked is to have a court of chancery 
enjoin the sale or transfer of the goods 
by the buyer and appoint a receiver and 
to have an accounting ordered by the 
court rey nilevaspae-general rule the 
equity courts will not intervene when 
the law courts can give full protection, 
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the courts in at least some of the states 
have held that such proceedings for 
the benefit of all the creditors were 
proper even though the creditors might 
have proceeded by means of attach- 
ment or garnishment. In these states 
the equity jurisdiction is in this re- 
spect held to be concurrent with the 
remedy at law. 

The most effective method that can 
be employed is an action of garnish- 
ment, unless it is desired to have. all 
thescreditorssharemratably ain-thegas- 
sets, in which case, in such states where 
this remedy. us’ possible; at us* best to 
have a receiver appointed and an ac- 
counting had in equity. In every state, 
however, in which such a statute is in 
force, there is some adequate and effi- 
cient means for its enforcement. 


Coming Events 


The twelfth regular monthly meet- 
ing of the force will be ‘held on 
Wednesday, March 14th, at 8 a. m. in 
the Assembly room, third floor. 

Regular meetings of department 
superintendents held on each Tuesday 
of the month at 11:30 a. m. 

OnveveryUhiursday ate /a40 atu ae 
meeting of the United Agency Pro- 
gressive Association, Junior Class, will 
be held in the Directors’ room. 

Meetings of salesmen will be called, 
aside from regular Saturday sessions, 
by General Manager Croft at frequent 
intervals. 

Reporters are to meet regularly at 
10 a. m. on Saturdays throughout the 
year. 

The American Bankers Convention 
for 1917 will be held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on September 25th to 30th, in- 
clusive. 

Ther: Commerciak a aweslecarue ICL 
America “will convene at. Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., and hold sessions from 
July 23rd to 26th, inclusive. Head- 
quarters will be at the Grand Union 
Hotel. At the same time and place the 
Advisory Board of the United Agency 
holds its annual meeting. 

The nineteen-seventeen convention 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men will be held from June 12th to 
16th, inclusive, at Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Federal Trade Commission | 


This new creation of the Govern- 
ment is considered one of the most im- 
portant of organizations to the busi- 
ness world. The body was organized 
with five members, and until very re- 
cently Edward N. Hurley, a _ well- 
known business man of Chicago, was 
chairman, and Mr. Wm. J. Harris, 
vice-chairman, the other members 
being Jos. E. Davis, Will H. Parry and 
Geo. Rublee. The latter, however, 
had never been confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, although acting until his successor 
was nominated on Feb. 19th by Presi- 
dent Wilson. The board as now con- 
stituted, consists of Mr. Wm. J. Har- 
ris, Jos..E. Davis, Will H. Parry 
B. Colver, the latter a St. Paul news- 
paper publisher, and John Franklin 
Fort, former governor of New Jersey. 
Mr. Fort to serve out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Rublee. 

At this writing, while the board is 
complete in membership, we have no 
definite knowledge of the organization. 
Louis L. Bracken has been secretary 
and others working in the organiza- 
tion are Robert L. Belt, chief account- 
ant, and R. W. Gardiner, assistant. 

Mr. Hurley, who proved his great 
value as an organizer, executive and 
general director of business policies in 
the early history of the commission, 
resigned because of pressing personal 
interests. 

The commission has investigated 
thoroughly business conditions and 
methods, and is prepared from actual 
knowledge acquired to aid business 
and improve conditions in many ways. 
Mr. Hurley, in a letter to retail mer- 
chants in July, 1916, stated that the 
commission found that the retail mer- 
chants do not know accurately the 
cost of conducting their business, and 
for this reason are unable to price the 
goods intelligently, that there must 
be decided improvement in this re- 
spect before competition can be placed 
upon a sound basis, and before a de- 
crease can be expected in themheaum 
business death rate among retail mer- 
chants. To aid this class of business 
the commission outlined a simple sys- 
tem of accounts which makes it easy 
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to keep a systematic record and keep 
the merchant intimately informed on 
his affairs. 

The commission is about to start an 
investigation of the rise in food prices 
and has asked for an appropriation of 
$400,000 for that purpose and with that 
amount, to cover every side of the situ- 
ation. 

As the country has faith in the com- 
mission, it believes that it will learn 
all that there is to be learned about 
the subject, whether there are com- 
binations in restraint of trade or any 
other causes whatever, and that there 
will be an honest and thorough investi- 
gation. Are the people being com- 
pelled to pay too much for what they 
buy? Nobody can answer that until 
he can say with reasonable approxi- 
mation what it costs to provide those 
things. 

There is much data of an exact char- 
acter available; the packers, for in- 
stance, can tell exactly what it costs 
them to put their product on the mar- 
ket, but such fields are limited. “The 
investigation should start with the 
farmer, who does not today know what 
it costs him to put his product on the 
market, nor does one in ten manufac- 
turers know what it costs to run his 
business. 

Investigation should follow’ the 
product to consumption. It is assumed 
by many people that high prices do 
not start until they reach some large 
organization or corporation, but from 
an economic standpoint, they are hable 
to start at the beginning or anywhere 
else, and prices cannot be permanently 
below the cost of production under any 
circumstances. 

A full investigation by this commis- 
sion will decide many of the unsettled 
issues regarding the high cost of liv- 


ing. 


| Power of Saving | 


A hundred years is not a long time 
in the cycle of human existence, yet 
much history is written within that 
period. 

In November, 1816, the first steps 
were taken towards the establishment 
of a savings bank by Mr. Thomas 
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Eddy of New York City. Legislative 
authority was granted on March 26, 
1819, and business opened on July 3, 
1820. On the opening day there was 
deposited $2,807 by eighty depositors. 
The original bank still exists and now 
has approximately 150,000 depositors 
and assets in excess of $100,000,000. In 
Hiemmnst Sic onthe. at its existence 
this bank suffered losses aggregating 
$50.92, of which $27.00 represented 
counterfeit money taken in, and $23.92 
lost in making change. 

Similar banks were opened in other 
cities in quick succession and from the 
small beginning of one hundred years 
ago, the idea has grown and developed 
without ceasing, until at present there 
are in America approximately 25,000,- 
000 savings bank deposit accounts, 
which aggregate $8,500,000,000, an av- 
erage to each of about $340. 

Some of the advertising of those 
early days is unique but to the point, 
as is indicated by the following: 

“The effect.on the moral habits is 
not more certain than striking; he who 
has learned to be economical has first 
gotten rid of pernicious modes of 
spending money. Every time he adds 
to his account he has an additional 
motive for perseverance. The talent 
which Heaven has committed to his 
care he improves for the object of his 
affections; this, again, endears them to 
him and thus the sum of human hap- 
piness is increased and extended. It 
is impossible for man, continuing to 
act on such principles, to be immoral. 

“There are few spectacles more 
truly gratifying or more honorable to 
human nature than a poor man sur- 
mounting by his own exertions the 
difficulties of his situation, and train- 
ing up his family in the ways of honor 
and virtue of industry and independ- 
ences 

Saving is a good habit that inspires 
other good habits; it promotes self- 
reliance and self-respect ; it teaches the 
economy of one’s powers; it inspires 
a wholesome confidence in one’s better 
self that makes for a larger tomorrow. 
Under no circumstances is a man ever 
justified in not saving something. If 
every wage earner in America laid 
aside a dime a week the total would 
this year reach over $200,000,000. 
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Increasing Dealers ;|\Cash 
Resources 





Among the many who approve of the 
Federal Reserve Act and its provision 
for the rediscounting of notes and 
trade acceptances are the large imple- 
ment dealers, who have, for the greater 
Palit. Othe tines they wnayes beens ig 
business—and it is one of the oldest 
manufacturing interests—been obliged 
to accept in payment for their product 
long time notes, often payable on the 
installment plan, and in order to secure 
prompt payment, discount these notes 
for cash, a circumstance, it is claimed, 
which permits the dealer to make 
more money on his sales to the farmer, 
but the farmer, while he likes the dis- 
count, must possess real money, and 
that has heretofore proved a serious 
question. He has sold his farmer cus- 
tomers his goods and has a lot of open 
accounts to be paid, sometime after 
harvest or at his customer’s convent- 
ence, so that when the discount period 
arrives, these accounts are still unpaid. 

The new law, however, provides for 
the rediscounting of notes, drafts and 
bills of exchange arising out of actual 
commercial transactions and_ those 
issued or drawn for agricultural or in- 
dustrial or commercial purposes, re- 
discountable with Federal Reserve 
Banks when endorsed by a member 
bank. It provides that this class of 
paper admitted to discount must have 
a maturity at the time of discount of 
not more than ninety days. It may 
be rediscounted with a maturity of six 
months if purchases are made for agri- 
cultural purposes, but the Federal Re- 
serve Board has ruled that the mem- 
ber bank will have to satisfy itself that 
the paper is of this character. These 
statements are based on an article in 
the Commercial News and will be 
further treated in another issue. 

In further relation to this matter, a 
furniture manufacturer recently com- 
municated with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men to the following 
effect: 

“We started to Use ‘trade ‘accept 
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ances the first of April, but did not 
encourage their use much until the 
first of September. We used them at 
first with dealers who had good credit 
ratings, but later concluded to urge 
them upon slow rated dealers, and 
have retained the biggest percentage 
of dealers as satisfactory accounts 
through agreements to sign trade ac- 
ceptances which have been paid 
promptly in all instances. 

“We have very largely overcome 
terms abuse incident to the open ac- 
count through the use of these accept- 
ances and have developed no marked 
weaknesses through their use. Our 
difficulty was almost entirely due to 
the lack of knowledge concerning these 
instruments in this country. We think 
them so satisfactory that our forth- 
coming catalog and price list next 
month will make trade acceptances ob- 
ligatory within twenty days of date 
of invoice when dealers do not take 
the cash discount within that period. 
We have not only been benefited our- 
selves, but our trade has had a benefit 
through the use of the acceptance by 
reason of more careful buying and 
prompter settlements.” 

This the Bulletin considers, indi- 
cates that what the acceptance has 
done for this manufacturer, it will do 
for others, and are of the opinion that 
credit men, through their Association, 
are interested in extending the use of 
the acceptance. 


Thomas A. Edison in discussing 
“Failures” said: “Failure is a matter 
of self-conceit—they think they are so 
clever that they’ll succeed without 
working hard. 

“Most men believe that they’ll wake 
up some day and find themselves rich 
or famous—and, eventually, they 
‘wake-up.’ ” 

These “Failures” who never learned 
in youth the value of thrifty habits are 
in the vanguard of the increasing host 
of dependents in the country, which 
now numbers in its pitiful list, 97 per 
cent of the men and women over 65 
years of age who are totally dependent, 
on relatives, the state or county, for 
their food, their clothing and shelter. 
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EDITORIAL 


Guerne Tuttle Hood, whose picture 
appears in this issue of SERVICE, was 
Bocmeoned » Carroll: Co., lowa, farm, 
where he lived until he entered the 
tate University. He is now in the 
prime of life, is a college graduate, is 
also a graduate in medical and surgical 
dentistry, and spent several of his 
earlier years in practice in Iowa. He 
later entered into the banking busi- 
ness, and about the same time was 
largely interested in the livestock busi- 
ness in the state of Lowa for the breed- 
ing of registered Hereford cattle and 
other pedigreed stock. For the past 
five or six years he has been engaged 
exclusively in- Mercantile Agency 
work. Mr. Hood, it is understood, has 
ample means, is the owner of consid- 
erable land in Iowa, South Dakota 
and Kansas, clear of encumbrance, and 
has other assets of a desirable char- 
acter. He is a believer in insurance, and 
himself carries a fair line of policies. 

He is secretary-treasurer, and a di- 
rector of the United Agency, to which 
he devotes his entire time and talent. 
He is resourceful and energetic, but 
at the same time conservative and 
diplomatic, is well informed and ex- 
perienced in his chosen work, and has 
been, and is, a most important factor 
in the up-building of this great busi- 
ness, to which he has consecrated his 
time and ability. His influence is of 
a character that, in conjunction with 
other men of his stamp, places the or- 
ganization on a high level, far above 
a mere money-making project, but de- 
signed for the improvement and bene- 
fit of all business interested in credit 
conservation. : 

Mimi: Hanger spént the greater 
part of a week at the Minneapolis 
office in the interest of the Company 
and with a view to add to the facilities 
and efficiency of that office in the re- 
porting service and otherwise. 
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Mr. A. H. Knodle reports attending 
the monthly meeting of the St. Louis 
Credit Men’s Association held the 
week of January 18th. There was an 
attendance of 225 local members and 
visiting credit men from Kansas City, 
Kas., San Francisco, New Orleans, 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, from 
different cities in Minnesota and else- 
where. Many of them made five and 
ten-minute speeches, and among these 
a Kansas City speaker stated that it 
was well known among credit men 
that 90 per cent of the statements given 
were unreliable, that retail merchants 
guessed as to value of stock, at the 
total of good accounts, and that most 
of them were inclined to exaggerate 
the value of their assets. A novel fea- 
ture was the attendance of more than 
ten woman credit managers. 


Messrs. Tipton and Dreutzer of the 
Cincinnati office, were present at a 
meeting and dinner of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men on Jan. 
25th, at which Dean Rogers of the 
University of Cincinnati, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and his subject ‘Co- 
operation,” his thought finding expres- 
sion along the lines of constructive 
work in saving the business of the 
debtor. “There shoild,’ said he, “be 
a combined effort to keep a man in 
business instead of precipitating his 
failure, at least where character and 
other conditions warrant the effort, 
and should even aid to the extent 
of financing to tide him over—in other 
words, put more humanity into busi- 
ness.” Another interesting subject, 
“Costs,” was ably handled by Mr, 
Lamb, a public accountant of note. 
About eighty members were present. 


District Manager Vallee, with Mr. 
Crittenden, attended the January meet- 
ing of the Milwaukee Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, at which there was an at- 
tendance of about 250, including sev- 
eral from Sheboygan, Racine, and 
other nearby cities. A most interest- 
ing and instructive address on the 
Bankruptcy Law was given by Prof. 
John B. Haggerty of the University of 
Ohio, and D. L. Sawyer of F. Mayer 
Boot & Shoe Co., talked on the work- 
ings of the Interchange Bureaus. 
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Ben H. Blanton has been quite busy 
attending meetings of an educational 
character, evenings and at other times, 
and has furnished some excellent re- 
ports, too extended, however, for pub- 
lication in SERVICE, one meeting being 
at a dinner complimentary to the trus- 
tees of the World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress, held at the Congress Hotel, 
Peb:2nd: 

Another was a meeting of the Mem- 
bership Conference of the Association 
of Commerce, held Feb. Ist, and still 
ANOLNET “Wwaseean miceting Weld @ateatue 
Northwestern University on February 
Oth. SAT the first, nanied meeting sthe 
speakers included Mr. Samuel M. 
Hastings of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association, N. A. Hawkins of the 
Ford Motor Co., and Mr. Hugh Chal- 
mers. At the second meeting Mr. 
Harry Newman Tolles, vice-president 
of the Sheldon School, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and at both meetings the 
subject’ was oalesmanship: sae aie 
Northwestern University meeting the 
subject was “Psychology Efficiency,” 
very well treated by Prof. Walter Dill 
Scott of Northwestern University. 

While these reports are all of a 
highly educational character, they are 
too voluminous for publication in 
SERVICE, but are always available in 
the files of the Publicity Department. 

Mr. Miller, general superintendent, 
reports a very interesting session of 
the Executives Club of Chicago, held 
on February 2nd, the speaker for the 
occasion being Prof. Ralph E. Heil- 
man of Northwestern University, and 
hiss fsubjéct = rene. Sharing: aes dis 
also can be looked over by interested 
parties. 


United Agency Progressive 
Association, Junior Class 


Meetings of the class were held at 
the regular hour on the 8th, 15th and 
22nd of February and with a full at- 
tendance. These three meetings were 
taken up entirely with instructions on 
the “taking of a financial statement,” 
instructions being given by Mr. Blan- 
ton. 

These are so voluminous, however, 
that space does not permit any repro- 
duction of them, but a file is accessible 
to all who may be interested. 








Our Girls 


Miss Fanchon Bows was born and 
has always lived in Chicago. She 
graduated from the Douglas Grammar 
School in 1906 
and for two 
years __ there- 
after attended 
the Wendell 
Phillips High 
School, leav- 
ing «theremant 
1908 to com- 
plete a course 
in stenog- 
tapi y wae 
t y pe writing 
at va: SSiGsuaGen 
Side Short- 
hand  institu- 
tion. 

Fler -fia s+ 
employment was as a_ stenographer 
with the Woods Motor Vehicle Co., a 
position which she held for two years. 
For the next three or tour yeareu-me 
was with automobile concerns, among 
them the Emery Motor Livery etae 
Thomas Automobile Co., and the Fisk 
Rubber Co. She next entered the Mer- 
cantile Agency field and has had a va- 
ried experience, thereing ye honmenese 
greater part of the time, however, she 
has been stenographer to the general 
manager, Mr. Croft, a position she has 
continually held and _ satisfactorily 
filled since May, 1913. 

Miss Bows is a young lady of pleas- 
ing personality, much ability, and has 
creditably, conscientiously and ably 
performed the many intricate duties of 
her position. There are pointed indi- 
cations that the Agency is about to 
lose her services, and should these 
prove accurate, Miss Bows can rest 
assured that she carries with her the 
best wishes of the Company and of 
her associates for her happy future. 











Doers or Complainers? 


The human race is divided into two 
classes, those who go ahead and do 
something, and those who sit and in- 
quire, “Why wasn’t it done some 
other way?” 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
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| Just Among Ourselves | 


Mr. Edward Homeyer left Feb. 22d 
for St. Louis to take up the work as 
State Efficiency Man for Missouri. 

Nieeriurley, of the St. Louis Office, 
has been transferred to the General 
Offices at Chicago. 

Mr. Tipton and Mr. Dreutzer of the 
Cincinnati Office attended the regular 
monthly meeting on Feb. 21st and are 
spending a day or two in the General 
Offices. 

Mr. Hanger, who recently spent a 
week in the Minneapolis Office, reports 
business conditions in general at that 
place are on a general incline, although 
here, as in many other sections, there 
seems to be a complaint of a shortage 
of cars. The Agency aftairs, however, 
appear very good. 

The Revision Department reports 
complete and thorough revisions by 
banks, attorneys and other reliable cor- 
respondents for Volume XII. 

Deep interest and the true spirit of 
co-operation has been manifested in the 
work of the Bank and Attorney Cor- 
respondents in all sections of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Mauzy advises that a vast num- 
ber of commendatory letters have been 
received, Bank and Attorney Corre- 
spondents, he states, proved a founda- 
tion of real service. 

The high character and character- 
istics of the banks as credit grantors is 
reflected in their conscientious and 
painstaking ratings. 

The work of Efficiency Men now in 
the field proves the value of that field 
of endeavor, and it is said has resulted 
in great improvement in reporting and 
revision returns from local Attorneys 
and Banks, resulting from personal 
contact and instruction. 

Albert M. Eastman, one of the mem- 
bers of our Chicago Representatives, 
Eastman, White &,: Hawxhurst, has 
been elected president of the Chicago 
Automobile Club, one of the largest 
and most enterprising of Chicago’s 
many clubs. 

In General Notice No. 59 General 
Manager Croft directs that on and after 
February 1, 1917, smoking on the 
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premises of the Company, at any time, 
is forbidden. The Insurance Com- 
panies, undoubtedly having in consid- 
eration the value of the Agency files, 
have caused the issuance of this notice. 
While there is no _ specific edict 
against nor ban on the use of intoxi- 
cants, we feel assured that there is at 
this time no member of the Agency 
force who makes use of them as a bev- 
erage. This is a condition which meets 
with general approval, and it is be- 
lieved accounts for existing efficiency 
and harmony to a very great extent. 
Mr. Harry De Bar, one of the volun- 
teer organizers of the U. A. Progress- 
ive Assn. Jr. Class and president there- 
of, has been transferred to the St. Louis 
office. “Harry” no doubt will take ad- 
vantage of this promotion, and by his 
work merit still further recognition. 
His host of friends are pulling for him. 
Messrs. Smith, Cohn, De Young and 
Everett, all members of the class, have 
been advanced to the City Reporting 
Department with good results. 


“KNOCKER” vs. “BOOSTER” 


When the Creator had made all the 
good and beautiful things in order that 
they might be truly appreciated, He 
then made the beasts and reptiles and 
poisonous insects. 

When He had finished He had left 
over scraps that were too bad to put 
in the rattlesnake, the hyena, the 
scorpion, or the skunk, so He placed 
all these together, covered it with sus- 
picion, wrapped it with jealousy, 
marked it with a yellow streak, and 
called it a KNOGKER. | 

Then, as a compensation for this 
fearful product, He took a sunbeam 
and put in it the heart of a child, the 
love of a mother, the brain of a man, 
wrapped these in civic pride, covered 
it with brotherly love, gave it a mask 
of velvet, and a grasp of steel, and 
Gplledtitearb OG) SER: 

He made him a lover of fields and 
flowers and manly sports—a believer 
in equality and justice. 

Ever since these two were created 
mortal man has had the privilege of 
choosing his associates. 





“Ouoted.” 
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Eleventh Regular Monthly Meet- 
ing of the Agency Force, Gunther 


Bldg., Wed., Feb. 21, 1917, 8 A. M. 


Superintendent Miller, shortly after 
the regular hour, opened with some 
remarks about branch offices, and the 
advantage to them in many ways of 
being in touch with the general offices. 
In this connection he took the oppor- 
tunity to introduce to the audience 
Mr. J. H. Tipton, district manager of 
the Cincinnati office, and Mr. Dreutzer, 
his assistant. It was suggested by Mr. 
Miller that Mr. Tipton might have 
something of interest to say to those 
assembled, and the latter, somewhat 
surprised, advised that he had not 
come prepared to speak, but to listen. 
He stated, however, that he would 
read an article which he had prepared 
for SERVICE magazine. It will not be 
reproduced here, because it is intended 
to have it published in an early edition 
of SERVICE in its entirety. 

Mr. Hood, the secretary-treasurer, 
was then called on for some remarks, 
and he, by way of preface to introduc- 
ing the scheduled speaker of the morn- 
ing, said that it was always a pleasure 
for him to talk to the force, and be- 
cause of the subject and the special 
work in which the speaker was en- 
gaged it occurred to him that the mat- 
ter of health was a subject which de- 
served a great deal of consideration. 
He stated that he had recently attend- 
ed a meeting where this was demon- 
strated in rather a strong way. There 
were on that occasion two speakers, 
one the picture of health, while the 
other was of so opposite a character 
as to make a marked contrast. The 
effect obtained by the two speakers 
corresponded with their appearance. 
The healthy speaker was full of life, 
his talk was inspiring, while the effect 
from the other was depressing rather 
than up-lifting. Mr. Hood then intro- 
duced. the “speaker, Mr Charles 2B: 
Ball, chief of the sanitary department 
of the city of Chicago. 

Mr. Ball’s speech, in the words of 
President Visscher, was a treat to the 
listeners, and as the president further 
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said, was of a character that it would 
be hard to single out the most im- 
portant points, that all of them were 
nuggets of thought, all gems. 

Mr. Ball, as a nucleus for his sub- 
ject, dwelt on “habit,” and he stated 
that his talk this morning would be 
about the “habit of health,” on which 
he could give some very important 
suggestions. 

“Habit,” said he, “is easy to acquire, 
and when good, leads us to do things 
easily and frequently, and this is a nor- 
mal human being’s second nature. Bad 
habits are a chain, they tie us up, and 
it 1s very easy to fall into aghabieees 
doing wrong, and hard to break away 
from it. For instance, the rash habit 
of speech, and of physical appearance. 
On the other hand, a good habit is a 
thing worth thinking about, such as 
respect to the aged. We must, said 
he, get the habit of neatness and other 
good things, such as attending church, 
etc. It is very good to have the habit 
of health, of getting strong, vigorous, 
and that can be acquired as well as 
other good habits. It is worth while 
to strive for health, and yet we some- 
times think what can we offer of our 
time and money to gain it. It is the 
greatest asset that one can have, and 
to have health is absolutely vital to 
office boy or president. I like to call 
it ‘the joy of living.’ No one can get 
satisfaction out of life without health, 
which means joy, vim and force. It 
has a thousand names, but they all 
mean the same. 

“Tam in the habit of saying that 
there are seven requirements for the 
normal human existence. It used to 
be said that we need pure food, fresh 
air and pure water; that is true, but 
that is only a part of it. I put into this 
class one more necessity, that is, light. 
It is as necessary to have sunlight and 
daylight for the human being as it is 
for plants or flowers. You have seen 
potatoes sprout in a dark cellar; the 
sprouts are white, without any other 
vestige of color, and the same condi- 
tions affect human beings. It is one 
of the worst features of my profession 
to find children living in basements, 
deprived of sunlight. 

“Another point that might be added 
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issenelter. ©We must have clothes to 
wear in a climate like this; we must 
have houses to live in, and we must 
also have a certain amount of ‘quiet.’ 

“The last point of all is the question 
of ‘mental stimulus.’ There must be 
in the mind an inspiration, and all of 
those things mentioned are necessary 
for human existence. 

“The human body is a very highly 
organized machine; nothing is more 
sensitive, nor is there anything that 
will stand more rough work. It is at 
the same time strong and forceful, and 
so delicate that it needs our very care- 
ful attention. 

“T have spoken about the food habit ; 
we must have good, plain, nourishing 
food. The food habit requires regu- 
larity; that is, regularity is very im- 
portant; and then, every different hu- 
man machine differs in the way of 
food capacity. We must take care to 
eat the proper kind of food, that which 
does us most good—but our great 
fault is, we eat-too much. We post- 
pone our meals and then overeat, and 
Enatsmeans a strain on the machine; 
more is put into it than it can dispose 
of. On the other hand, the water we 
drink should have our care. We do 
not get enough of it; if we did, it 
would increase our efficiency 100 per 
cent. It is well to drink a glass of 
water in the morning immediately 
after rising, preferably warm water. 
We should drink about two quarts of 
water a day, so the doctors say, and 
it must, of course, be pure water. We 
have in Chicago, a good water supply, 
as safe as in any city in the world, and 
it is very rare indeed when it is not so. 
But when you are traveling, or chang- 
ing from place to place, be very care- 
ful about the water. We hear a great 
deal about the ‘drinking cup,’ the pub- 
lic ‘drinking glass’—they are a detri- 
ment to health and a means of spread- 
ing disease. 

“Now, about air, what kind of air 
do we breathe? Most of us don’t ap- 
preciate what fresh Ainanedne.. espe= 
cially in the way of vigor. If you go 
to a basement where there is a furnace, 
there must. be an inlet where it gets 
air. It is the same with the human 
machine, it must have: air, and most 





of you know that you should sleep 
with open windows at night. 

“Now, about light. It is claimed by 
some that the human being does not 
need sunshine, that incandescent hght 
is just as good, but the more natural 
light we can get, the better the results 
will be. The habit of working in day- 
light, of thinking i in daylight, and get- 
ting the most of light, is the best for 
health. You can no more raise chil- 
dren without daylight than you can 
raise flowers. 

“Now, about shelter. Our shelter is 
the house, and we must have good 
shelter, good houses, and that involves 
everything—pure water supply, food 
supply and light. 

“Now, the occupation, the habit of 
work. Good, hard work is one of the 
most important habits of health. We 
cannot be lazy and at the same time 
healthy... Why do-.you work? We 
Say we work because we have to. No, 
it means more than that. We work 
because we love to. If not, there is 
something wrong with the machine. 
Our work should not be too monot- 
onous, not too much of one thing; that 
is one of the difficulties, and at which 
we are worn out.” Mr. Ball here 
asked 1f we had a book in our library 
entitled “What Happens to the Human 
Body Under Fatigue,” saying that it 
is a most important book, and com- 
bines a number of things we should 
know. 

“Another important thing is ‘rest.’ 
Unless we work, we cannot enjoy rest. 
That is one reason we must have work, 
and that is what rest comes from. 
Rest follows work as much as night 
follows day. Yet, many forget the 
habit of health and turn night into 
day. Some people, of necessity, 
work nights and sleep days, and the 
human body is capable of some very 
remarkable, adjustments, But it. is 
more natural to work and move about 
in sunlight and daylight and to sleep 
during dark hours. Recreation is nec- 
essary for the care of the human ma- 
chine.e, | his’ smachine* shas .-delicate 
parts; the eye, for instance, has very 
delicate muscles, and other parts of the 
body are likewise easily injured or 
permanently hurt. If you were to try 
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to enter the army you would be aske 
‘What are the essential parts of a go 
soldier?’ If you go to a recruiting s 
tion, two very important things that 
they especially look after are the feet 
ands -teethr Lom them! tMoserarte utc 
most important parts of the mech- 
anism. 

“Now, about teeth. If you take an 
average number of children in school 
you will find that 60 per cent of them 
have .bad teeth, and of an average 
nuinber of “employes, “50 pers cent 
ought to have something done for 
their teeth, “Ihe key to health 1s om 
the teeth, most of the ailments of the 
body come through that.source. If 
you have rheumatism, the first thing 
to do:is to look at-your teeth? or; 
rather, have them looked after. The 
habit of health normally pursued, in- 
cludes a periodical visit to the dentist. 
Besides, it 1s necessary to have good 
teeth to digest your food. 

“Now, as to bathing and washing. 
That is a matter of habit more than 
anything else, and most of us wash 
our hands often; some get careless and 
don’t do it, because they do not real- 
ize that to have clean hands means 
clean food. 

“Now, the last proposition is ‘men- 
tal stimulus.’ ‘There is no use trying 
to do work and get best results un- 
less we teel” it) worth swhile™ Si hree 
hundred people commit suicide in Chi- 
cago every year, mostly because they 
get discouraged, and the greater part 
of them because of poor health. If 
they had health and nothing else they 
would still have something left to live 
fore [heresisvarplace torali toes 
normal men and women, not as sick 
ones, and to remain normal we must 
get the ‘habit’ that I’ have talked’ of 
and that is why I have talked to you 
this morning. 

The meeting closed with some re- 
marks by President Visscher as to the 
building up and organizing of the 
Agency and to whom credit should be 
given for the very satisfactory state 
of affairs which now obtains. He then 
said a few words of the value and im- 
portance of the subject of the morn- 
ing, commending the speaker, and the 
meeting adjourned. 






| Isn’t It True, Oscar? | 


Do you ever hear the complaint that 
the United Agency isn’t old enough or 
big enough to demand the serious con- 
sideration of the credit man? Does 
your prospect sometimes say: “When 
you folks get thoroughly established; 
when you have offices everywhere, as 
the other agencies have; when you 
have a lot of travelers all over the 
country; when you get contracts with 
all the big firms; come and see me. | 
don’t think you’re big enough yet.” 
When the credit manager says that to 
you, don’t get mad, but tell him that 
you're selling quality, not quantity; 
service, not senile debility. He knows 
just as well as you do that he’s making 
a fool argument; he’s just stalling for 
time. But to let him down easy, you 
might tell the story of the humble birth 
of the phonograph. The phonograph 
is such a big industry now that you'd 
expect to hear that it started off with 
one of the Orations of Cataliiessar 
Mark Antony’s Funeral Oration, or 
Patrick Henry’s “Give Me Liberty or 
Give Me Death,” or, at least, Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Speech. But it 
didn’t. It -made- its début eigeane 
awaiting world with “Mary Had a Lit- 
tle Lamb.” Those were the first words 
it uttered, and nobody can truthfully 
tell you that the phonograph has been 
a failure just because Mr. Edison gave 
it such an humble start in the world. 

Service 

Service is one of the ways by~which 
a tiny insect like one of us can get a 
purchase on the whole universe. If he 
finds the job where he can be of use, 
he is hitched to the star of the world, 
and moves with it. 


—Richard ape 


Wanted 

The world wants men—true men, 
Who can neither be bought nor sold; 
Men who scorn to violate a trust— 

Genuine gold. 
The world wants men—pure men, 
Free from the taint of sin; 
Men whose lives are clean without, 
and pure within. —Anon. 
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ATALK WITH STOCKHOLDERS 





In last month’s issue of SERvIcE, the 
annual statement was published, show- 
ing a gratifying advance in the finan- 
cial standing of the Corporation, but 
this does not by any means express 
the really substantial gains made in 
imempast year. lor instance, a state- 
ment of the kind limited, as it is, to 
cold figures, does not show that the 
ratings of the country have been com- 
pleted except as to the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, that 
much advance work has been done in 
New York City, and that the time is 
very near when this feature of the 
work will be finished. 


Neither does the statement show 
what has been done in the way of per- 
fecting the organization, a step as nec- 
essary in business as is the foundation 
of a building, and a work requiring 
much thought, careful study and wise 
selection. We do not hesitate to claim 
that the human material, men and 
women, of the United Agency as far as 
now perfected, is unsurpassed and will 
compare most favorably with the best 
and oldest established concerns in this 
great city of Chicago. What this 
means in the interest of the company 
can only be fully appreciated by those 
in close touch with this work, but 
anyone with experience and foresight 
can safely predict that the work will 
go on rapidly and the progress made 
in the next few years will exceed the 
expectations of the most sanguine. 


The headway made in attorney and 
bank connections, in closer work and 
more productive association with 
credit men, with substantial business 
concerns, with nationally known bank- 
ers and commercial law firms and also 


with affiliations of that character, all 
of them of great moment to a growing 
institution with a national work in 
hand, are inspiring. 


The past administration of your af- 
fairs 1s commended in the most in- 
fluential quarters and considered a 
guaranty of a wise, conservative but 
progressive course in the future and 
an assurance that your interests are 
carefully conserved and in capable 
hands. 

To build up a big, successful busi- 
ness, it is necessary for the manage- 
ment to have well defined plans of 
operation and it should possess certain 
ideals and business principles which 
it should announce to the public that 
they may know the methods of the 
company they are dealing with. If one 
will look around, he will find busi- 
ness encumbered with enterprises that 
started out full of hope and enthusi- 
asm, which have made no progress, 
and can, in fact, be considered failures, 
but if one looks carefully into these 
enterprises it will be found that the 
great majority of them were managed 
by men whose sole idea had been to 
“be in business.” They had formed no 
special ideals or business principles 
and offered no unusual service to the 
public in return for its patronage. 


If one considers the greatest suc-. 
cesses which have been achieved he 
will find those at the head of such 
enterprises entered them with defi- 
nitely formed plans for building up the 
business, and possessed of certain 
business ideals and principles. They 
announced their policies to the public 
and never wavered in their determina- 
tion to stand by them. 

Scores of phenomenally successful 
institutions which have built their 
businesses on some unusual service 
rendered the public or on an an- 
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nounced policy of square dealing, to 
which they steadfastly adhered, were 
built on sound principles and policies. 

The United Agency, from its incep- 
tion, has adhered to the policy of sup- 
plying unequaled service to the busi- 
ness interests in the country, and be- 
cause of this, and of the character and 
ability of its builders, it will continue 
as an assured success. 


| WATCH YOUR STEP | 


“If you take one hundred average 
men, age twenty-five, healthy, of good 
mental and physical caliber, but with 
no means of support except their head 
and two hands, and watch them as they 
swing down in front of the grandstand 
on their successive ten-year laps, you 
will find out that this is what happens 
to them: 

“Age 35. Five have died; ten have 
become wealthy; ten are in good cir- 
cumstances; forty have moderate re- 
sources; thirty-five have not improved. 

“Age 45. Eleven have died, making 
a total of sixteen; all but three of those 
who had made good and saved money 
have by this time lost all their accumu- 
lations. Six are still working and self- 
supporting, but without any other re- 
sources; fifteen are no longer self-sup- 
porting, a few of these still earn some- 
thing, but not sufficient so that they 
may be considered — self-supporting 
cases—through illness, accident or re- 
verses. 

“Ages So. Four imore elave dicas 
twenty are now dead: Of the others: 
one has become very rich; three are in 
good circumstances; forty-six are still 
working for a living, not having been 
able to accumulate anything; thirty 
are now more or less dependent upon 
their children or relatives or charity 
for support; some of these may be able 
to do some kind of light work, but they 
are replaced by younger men. 

~APe OD. we ixteenshe veadiededutmur 
this period, making a total of thirty- 
sixsout of the sone thundredy .Orethe 
remaining, one is: still rich, four are 


wealthy, one of those who lost every- 
thing before forty-five has regained his 
hold and become wealthy; only six are 
still self-supporting, but are compelled 
to work for a living; the others (filty- 
three) are dependent on children, rela- 
tives, or charity. 

“Age 75. Survivors, ten®yeameueas 
death has claimed sixty-three, sixty of 
whom left no estate; two of the five 
rich men have lost out, Tine teem 
dependent upon their children, rela- 
tives or charity. From now on the old 
fellows will die off rapidly, but their 
financial condition will not improve, 
and ninety-five per cent of them will 
not have sufficient means to defray 
funeral expenses unless insured.” 





UNITED AGENCY MAKES SUB- 
STANTIAL AND RAPID 
GROWTH 


Chicago Company of Which Holland 
Man Is President Dedicates 
Monthly Publication 
to Him 


(Holland City News, Jan. 18, 1917.) 
The United Agency of Chicago, Illi- 


nois, has dedicated the first number of 
“Service,” its monthly publication, to 
one of Holland’s prominent men, its 
president, Mr. Arend Visscherm tie 
booklet, “Service,” appears for the frst 
time this month. 

“Service” is born of a policy in line 
with the progressive spirit of the busi- 
ness organization of the United 
Agency, which aims for the highest 
degree of efficiency in furnishing com- 
plete, concise and accurate information 
to the business men of the United 
States. he monthly issues will reach 
all users of the Agency’s (eenyaee 
throughout the country in the interest 
of bigger and better business and of 
modern credit methods, to which prop- 
ositions its pages are devoted. 

Mr. Visscher, as president, is appar- 
ently putting into his efforts in behalf 
of this organization that same enthusi- 
asm and good judgment that has char- 
acterized his work with numerous suc- 
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cessful local institutions, for in addi- 
tion to a splendid half-tone frontispiece 
cut of the local man in this first num- 
Demi ocivice, there appears on‘ the 
inside of the front cover the following 
inscription: “To our president this 
first number of ‘Service’ is dedicated, in 
recognition of his untiring efforts, his 
uniform courtesy and his intense 
loyalty to the United Agency.” 

Many are probably unaware that Mr. 
Visscher has for the past three years 
Or more directed the affairs of the 
United Agency as president, a com- 
pany doing business much the same 
as Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. This con- 
cern in entering the commercial credit 
reporting business has furnished a new 
departure, enlarging upon the field cov- 
ered by many of the big companies. 
The United Agency gives a class of 
service hitherto not accorded the busi- 
ness interests of the country, and this 
is causing it to be greeted with favor 
wherever it is introduced. The com- 
mercial world has recognized that the 
United Agency answers a demand for 
service and is filling a long-felt want. 
The enviable position gained by the 
United Agency within a few years 
speaks well not only for the service 
given but also for the ability of the 
men who are advancing the enterprise, 

Beginning in the City of Chicago, 
where already its service has been pur- 
chased by the credit departments of 
such institutions as the packing houses, 
the Chicago newspapers, and most of 
the well known business concerns of 
that city, the Agency has success- 
fully extended its field of operations 
during the past few years chiefly over 
Western and Middle Western states. 
In addition to the main office at Chi- 
cago, it now operates branch offices in 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati, Davenport, Omaha, Kan- 
sas City, and Des Moines, and several 
other of the larger cities, and is gradu- 
ally making its way into Eastern terri- 
tory, heretofore covered only by the 
older companies. 

Mr. Visscher has naturally been 
closely identified. with this growth. At 


$Z,7CO 000,000. 





the present time part of each week is 
given to the business of the company 


-in Chicago by the Holland man. 





UNITED AGENCY REPORT 
SHOWS SOLID FINANCIAL 
STANDING 


The United Agency, with general 
offices in the Gunther Building, Chi- 
cago, issues an annual report, gotten 
up with all the care and accuracy of a 
bank statement. It is a credit agency 
furnishing commercial ratings and 
sending out probably the largest com- 
plete list of any agency in the country. 
The company has assets well over 
three millions. The president of the 
United is A. Vischer, the well-known 
sugar magnate. R. S. Sinclair is vice- 
president and G. T. Hood is secretary 
aud treastrer.= A, Croft 1s: general 
manager. Among the directors are F. 
tM Sta 01 We tere tit ON wee a 
Diniclaiia OL eelathapigs. las qavL. 
Huis of Zeeland, Mich., P. F. Arney of 
Marshalltown, Ia., Charles V. Wed- 
dell of DeKalb, Ill., and President 
Vischer of Holland, Mich.—The Chi- 
cago Banker. 


CONFIDENCE 


The following information used by 
a large St. Louis concern in an adver- 
tising way is worth knowing: 

A brief review of the unprecedented 
prosperity of the United States should 
make every merchant confident of 
good business for this season. Con- 
sider these basic facts: Foreign trade 


totaled. for 1916 $8,000,000,000, a 50. 


per cent increase over 1915. Domestic 
trade, over $45,000,000,000, a 40 per 
cént increase over 1915. About one- 


third of the world’s supply of gold is 
im the. United states, amounting to 
Steel contracts placed 
during 1916, those with steel billets 
at $5000 per ton, as against $14.00 per 
ton in 1914, an increase of 84 per cent. 
The railroads’ net earnings were the 
largest in the history of railroad. busi- 
ness, amounting to $1,260,000,000, an 
increase of 24 per cent over 1915. 
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The crop values were as follows:. 


Cotton, $1,078,711,000, an increase ‘of 
79 per ‘cent over 191 sew leat hola, 
764,000, an increase of 9 per cent over 
1915; corn, $2,328,962,000, an increase 
of 32 per cent over’ 1915; oats, 1$652,- 
342,000, an increase of 17 per cent over 
1915. 2Other farm, products palso sin 
creased in value over the phenomenally 
high levels of 1915. 

Savings: From two to three mil- 
lion new savings bank accounts opened 
during 1916, 

The future business rests upon the 
bedrock fact that Uncle 5am has the 
money, and has it in real coin. And 
nearly all the big industries dre safe- 
guarded for some months ahead with 
contracts in hand. So let international 
events be what they may, it appears 
that there is nothing on either the po- 
litical or commercial horizon which 
can now prevent a wholesome and a 
satisfactory volume of business in this 
country, at least during the first half 
of this year, and this means that the 
merchant who keeps up his lines, and 
who is well provided with goods and 
values, is bound to have a good sea- 
son, regardless of events. 

This advertisement was written 
only!.a “short “time” aco, mun recent 
events as learned through newspapers, 
might seriously affect. this view. At 
this writing much of the commerce of 
the United States is held up in home 


ports becatise of activity of sub- 
marines along the European coast 
lines. 


The high cost of living is still in- 
creasing, and in some of the large 
cities of the country there have been 
“huneer riots. 

It would appear to depend largely 
upon the turn events may take in the 
near future, the possibility of being 
forced actively into the war or the 
uncurbed activity of submarines, or 
the ability on. the part of the Govern- 
ment to provide against food shortage 
in large civic*centerc: 

The railroads are still unable to pro- 
vide sufficient transportation for food 
commodities, and in some _ sections 








grain is tied up in elevators because 
the transportation companies are un- 
able to provide cars for its removal. 
The general feeling, however, seems 
to be that the country will "remaim 
prosperous for at least another six 
months, and that merchants can still 
buy freely all the goods they will need 
for the spring and summer season. 


UNITED AGENCY 


The year 1916 was one of develop- 
ment for this company and the hold 
which it has gained on the confidence 
of the business public is shown by the 
large increase in‘ the number of con- 
tracts, and especially in the promi- 
nence of the concerns using the sery- 
ice. Practically every railroad having 
its credit department in Chicago, as 
well as large manufacturing and com- 
mercial establishments is embraced by 
the service. [he following is a com- 
parison of the company’s balance sheet 
for the past two years: 


ASSETS. 
1916 1915 
Fixed; 
Plant, equities, in- 
ventories, sete aotees $2,988,612 . $2,055,738 
Current: 
Accounts and notes 
receivable and cash 212,216 102,835 
Total assets ....$3,200,828  $2,1563575 
LIABILITIES: 
Capital stock (au- 
thorized $3,000,000) 
ISSUEC eye ee $1,385,128 $1,038,471 
Deferred: 
Account stocks. sean 19,500 2,000 
Current: 
Notes and accounts 
payable. se 86,805 49,382 
Reserves: 
Depreciation ...ce." 27,651 28,888 
Surplisice picen eee 1,681,744 1,039,832 ° 
Total liabilities...$3,200,828 $2,158,573 


Statement of Current Assets and Liabilities. 
Current Assets: 
Accounts and _ bills 
receivable and cash$ 212,216 
Bills and accounts 
payable, etc swe... 


$ 102,835 


86,805 49,382 
Excess of current 

assets over cur- 

rent liabilities. ..$ 125,411 3 Ga 4oo 
—The Economist. 


The United Agency 


Incorporated 


Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 


A. Visscher, = - - President 
R. S. Sinclair, - Vice President 
G. T. Hood, Sec’y-Treasurer 
A. E. Croft, = General Manager 


A Modern Credit Medium of advanced ideas. 


The United Agency compiles and publishes a Modern Rating Book 
containing full ratings on 1,600,000 concerns in business in the 
United States, all fully ‘bed: no blanks. 


Eight points of information on each name, showing years in business, 
business record, business ability, personal character, method of 
payment and net worth. 


The Key of Rating is simple. yet comprehensive, and was designed 
i by. Credit Men with the purpose of ascertaining the: moral ‘as 
well as financial risk on seekers of credit. 


The United Agency also publishes the most reliable and trustworthy 
Attorney and Bank Register now in circulation and guarantees 
collections made by its.listed Attorneys. 


Business Houses should see that their Credit and Collection Depart- 
‘ments are eanipred with this complete and up-to-date Service. 


The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








know that to do at the spur of 


the moment. Gheir keen epes see s 
thro’ things, and they bring all their — 


forces into play in the game of life. 
Chey are well balanced, tactful, quiet, 
concentrated, punctual, persevering, 
Determined. Endowed with superb 


mental poise and calm judgment, thep. 


grasp and execute new combinations. 
Che trackless forest recedes where 
they advance. Great commercial en- 


terprises, the ushering in of a new 


epoch in the world’s industrial work: 
shop invariably originate in the 
brains of such. Pioneer minds! A 
sound body and clear Hea is the 
secret.—Brains. 
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“I’ve never had a chance,” said he. 
His statement interested me. 

I traced his record back to find 

Just what had kept that man behind. 
I found that one immensely rich 
Had one time filled the station which 
This grumbling fellow occupied. 

He hadn’t felt his hands were tied. 


Another started where he stood 

And he had certainly made good. 

The task was very commonplace | 
And irksome, too, and hard to face. 

But several men their spurs had won 

Because their best they’d always done, 

And past this humble post could see 

The better jobs that were to. be. 


| 
| 
The Chance 













From humbler stations, too, I learned, 
That others had promotion earned. 
They hadn’t felt they weren’t compelled 
To failure by the jobs they held. 

With vision they had clearly seen 
That there’s no duty quite so mean 

But, well performed, within it brings 
The chance for bigger, better things. 
















That you’re a victim, doomed to fail. 
No man can hide what you can do 

So thoroughly from sight as you. 
Your worth the meanest place will tell 
If only you will do it well. 

You’ve got a chance to rise or fall 

If you possess a job at all. 













—Edgar Guest. 





If you've a job, then never wail 
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Telephone Courtesy 
By BEN H. BLANTON 





Jones was in a particularly happy 
mood as he waited in the outer office 
for the interview that would result in 
his taking a contract so large that it 
meant promotion and an increase of 
salary besides a good profit for his 
company. All the preliminary work 
had been done carefully. He had been 
promised the contract. Nothing re- 
mained but to secure the signature on 
tae. dotted. line.” 

Jones awoke suddenly with a short, 
sharp shock. An attendant brought 
back the word from the inner office 
that the contract would not be placed 
and that there would be no use in 
taking up the matter further. 

It was some time afterward before 
Jones discovered the real reason why 
he had been turned down so coldly. It 
was simply this: The president of the 
company had become interested to such 
an extent that he, himself, decided to 
talk to Jones over the telephone. Jones 
could not be reached, as he was out 
of his office and the telephone operator 
had given the president but little satis- 
faction and finally cut him off with a 
discourteous answer. Discourtesy 
over the telephone had cost thousands 
of dollars in business, had lost a good 
customer and had driven a good sales- 
man away from his house into another 
position. ' 

Honesty, intelligence and courtesy 
are the three essentials to success in 
any line, and courtesy is just as neces- 
sary as intelligence, because without 
courtesy, a person makes but very slow 
progress in the world. 

Telephone courtesy 1s more impor- 
tant than any other kind of courtesy. 
You meet an individual with a pleasant 
smile and your manner covers any 
minor faults that you might have in 
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your speech, but a person at the other 
end of the telephone line knows you 


only by your voice. Indifference, im- 
patience and negligence are glaring 
faults which appear more glaring still 
to the person at the other end of the 
line. 

Courtesy costs nothing, yet it is the 
most valuable asset which a person can 
possess. Courtesy and tact can be 
cultivated by everyone. A ‘lack of 
courtesy is a reflection on one’s parents 
and indicates that the home-training 
has been neglected. Very few people, 
however stop to look at the matter in 
this light, because courtesy is neglected 
so often. 

When answering a telephone call, 
one should always speak and act as if 
the most important subscriber or larg- 
est customer is at the other end of the 
line, and it is barely possible that such 
is the case in many instances. A sharp, 
caustic reply or unpleasant remark will 
cause a great deal of trouble in many 
ways. An unpleasant experience over 
the telephone seems to be doubly un- 
pleasant because of the fact that the 
two parties to the conversation are 
separated and only the voice is heard. 
Therefore, it 1s important to cultivate 
a courteous tone as well as to speak 
courteous words. Words that are or- 
dinarily polite in meaning, assume a 
different aspect when spoken in a- 
disagreeable tone. A pleasant tone and 
courteous manner will invariably pro- 
duce a responsive feeling on the part 
of the person at the other end of the 
wire. Bear in mind, always that the 
unknown party at the other end may 
be the most desirable subscriber on the 
books. If you cultivate the habit of 
courtesy, you will begin to find more 
pleasure in life and will unconsciously 
learn to look on the bright side of all 
things, searching for the good in others, 
and showing forth the goodness of 


your own soul by the courtesy and. 


kindliness of your manner. 
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The United Agency Key and 


What It Means 





The following is a sample of a rating 
as it appears in the United Agency 
Rating Book on John Doe of Smith- 
ville, Boone County, Ga. 

JOe) e Olli ote Grocer x08’ fg 2xN 

This is what it means: John Doe 
has been engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness at Smithville, Ga., since 1908, 
continuously. The symbol before the 
year shows that he has had previous 
experience as an owner and the sym- 
bol following the year, important data, 
not necessarily unfavorable. 

The next symbol shows that he is 
regarded in the business world as of 
fair average business ability, or that his 
business methods have not been ad- 
versely criticised, while the next sym- 
bol certifies that he has maintained a 
good standing personally and_ that 
people who know him and who have 
had opportunity to observe, speak well 
of him as to character and habits. 

The remaining symbols indicate that 
his business is not of large proportions, 
that his profits are moderate and that 
he makes little over his living and bust- 
ness expenses. His record, however, 
thus far shows that he knows his limi- 
tations and keeps within them and that 
he is not inclined to ask for any credit 
or assume any obligations that he can- 
not meet with reasonable promptness 
and that he generally pays his obliga- 
tions when due. 

The seventh symbol is an indication 
that we have been furnished a state- 
ment, verbal or written, which we have 
checked with our Correspondent Attor- 
ney and Correspondent Bank and re- 
checked through our own _ special 
representatives and with the Trades, 
where possible, and these investiga- 
tions would point to a conservative 
worth over exemptions and _ liabilities 
of $2,000 to $3,000. 

Note how comprehensive the infor- 
mation—taken from the Rating Book 
one only out of more than 1,750,000 
that the UNITED AGENCY RATING 
BOOK catries: 

This system of 





rating furnishes 
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immediate Service, avoids loss of time 
or cancellation of orders awaiting spe- 
cial reports—saving Subscribers thous- 
ands of dollars every year. 

Individual Special Reports are at 
times required, either on new concerns 
or because of recent changes in busi- 
ness and these are furnished by the 
United Agency as called for. 

Take this same party in business at 
Smithville and see how he is rated else- 
where. You will find, in all probability 
if his name is in print, that only his 
business is shown—no rating—or that 
he is rated second pay, net worth $2,000 
to $3,000. 

What is this information worth? As 
it shows nothing about the time Doe. 
has been in business, nothing of his 
record nor of his ability or character, 
is it a guide to the Credit Man upon 
which he may safely determine the 
amount he may risk? May it not lead 
him to ship goods ordered, thinking 
his account well protected, which might 
be far from the fact? In the case in 
point the United Agency rating shows 
Doe to be a safe risk for moderate 
credit—no guess work—but suppose 
Doe to be new in business and without 
previous experience as an owner and 
the risk becomes a poor one, as 95 per 
cent of those starting in business fail 
to make a success; in other words, only 
five out of one hundred succeed and as 
the test comes soon after starting, the 
creditor is taking a long chance be- 
cause he lacks this information. Then 
again, you will note that the United 
Rating shows special data on file, mean- 
ing something of interest affecting his 
standing, that his business ability can 
only be quoted fair, notwithstanding 
that his personal character is good. 
Now, the combined facts as shown by 
the United rating tells just to what 
extent and to what amount Doe is 
safe. 

The rating given him elsewhere gives 
ncthing except his method of pay and 
probable worth. If he was new in busi- 
ness with from $2,000 to $3,000 capital 
he would naturally pay promptly such 
bills as he would incur, using his capi- 
tal for that purpose and on consulting 
the trade it would be learned that they 
have found him first pay and this 
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would be misleading to the Credit Man 
who would be inclined to give such 
credit as desired, while the United 
rating, showing when he commenced 
business, would warn him to exercise 
caution or deal only on a cash basis. 

To sum up, the United System af- 
fords the Credit Grantor the oppor- 
tunity to analyze a risk, reason the 
thing out and form a correct judgment 
—whereas all other ratings compel 
him to guess, without a knowledge of 
the facts. 

As against the paucity of informa- 
tion afforded by the older Systems, the 
United Agency by its key gives the 
Credit Grantor an insight into the busi- 
ness standing of the merchant or Cor- 
poration seeking credit, that is based 
on investigation along the lines of 
record, experience, business ability and 
personal character, as well as method 
of paying and working capital and 
often leading to the acquiring of new 
customers or the retaining of old ones. 
If it is conceded that a man in busi- 
ness is worth over his debts only $1,000 
or $2,000 and medium pay, under the 
old system the Wholesaler or Manu- 
facturer might think it unwise to ex- 
tend a credit of $200, or $300, but if he 
learns, as he may from United Ratings, 
that this merchant has done business 
for ten years, has paid his bills and 
that there is nothing of an adverse 
character against his record, that he is 
of good character and fair ability, it 
would be evident that he is a good risk 
and that he would not contract a debt 
he would be unable to pay. Also it 
may be decided that this account may 
be carried with profit with all the facts 
known, though it may be necessary to 
charge a higher price to offset prompt- 
ness in payment. 

How much more important the 
United System becomes where adverse 
matters enter the record is plainly evi- 
dent. If the credit seeker has failed 
in business, has had suspicious fires or 
other unfavorable history, if he is with- 
out experience as an owner, if his busi- 
ness ability is criticised or his personal 


habits or character questionable, it 1s’ 


shown in the book rating of the United 
Agency. 
The United Agency Key is used on 
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all businesses listed and its Book of 
Ratings is the only one published with- 
out blank ratings—a matter of utmost 
importance to the Credit Grantor as 
it makes for promptness of delivery, 
quickness of decision, more rapid 
changing of stocks and a feeling of 
security. 


| Conserving Health | 


In April SERVICE a number of menus 
were submitted with a purpose of as- 
sisting in household economies and in 
the prevention of waste. It is prob- 
able that the latter is by far of the 
greater importance, as American peo- 
ple have been freely criticised in re- 
spect to waste in their kitchens, 
nevertheless economy without parsi- 
mony is advocated, but anything more 
than that it is believed, would be harm- 
ful and would interfere with normal 
business. It has even been intimated 
that in their anxiety to make ample 
provision for their families, many 
householders have laid in large sup- 
plies of staple articles of food; in some 
instances sufficient to last for a year or 
more. Apparently competent critics 
advise against this, stating that it is 
in a measure provocative of high prices 
and that these staples will in a short 
time, because of households being 
stocked, be much cheaper in price. 

The following additional menus are 
submitted : 

Sunday, January 14— 


Breakfast—Oatmeal and milk, pan- 
cakes and syrup, coffee; cost 7c. | 





Dinner—Roast pork with apple 
sauce, wheat bread and peanut butter, 
hominy, apricot-tapioca pudding, tea; 
COS beet 

Supper — Corn chowder, graham 
bread with peanut butter; cost 6c. 
Monday, January 15— 

Breakfast—Oatmeal and milk, rolls 
and butter, coffee; cost /c. 

Luncheon—Beet soup with barley, 
currant bread and butter, tea; cost: 6c. 

Dinner—Beef stew with dumplings, 


mashed turnips, baked rice pudding 
with raisins, tea; cost 12c. 
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Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





Activity in trade prevails for the 
most part, notwithstanding our en- 
trance into the war and the volume 
of trade and business compares most 
favorably with months past, even 
though war preparations are the over- 
shadowing factor. Government work 
is receiving preference in transporta- 
ticn, resulting in important business 
being thrust “aside and railroads are 
so short of rails that some of the car- 
riers are placing orders for delivery in 
1919:* The demand tor steel star ex- 
ceeds the supply and it is said that 
France and Italy are among the coun- 
tries placing orders far ahead. 

Collections are reported good and 
business sentiment generally favorable 
as buyers have been pretty well ad- 
vised and prepared for the develop- 
ments regarding the war. 

The action of the government meets 
with general approval and it is be- 
licved that the money market is safe- 
guarded, so that no undue disturbances 
will result. A $7,000,000,000, operation 
it must be said, is something new and 
unusual but it shows the Government 
providing for everything that may arise 
for a considerable time in the future, 
not figuring on an early end to the war. 
There would appear to be no difficulty 
in financing this war successfully and 
it is said that the Middle West will 
take its quota eagerly. 

While the submarine menace has 
proved most dangerous and no way 
of noticeably checking it has yet been 
devised, the government trade figures 
for the month of March are on im- 
ports, the largest for any single month, 
the total amounting to $270,484,439, 
and the export trade for that month 
was the largest on record except for 
January, 1917, amounting to $551,278,- 
328; a portion of this increase, however, 
can undoubtedly be explained by higher 
prices. The foreign trade balance for 
that month in favor of this country 
was: $280,893,889 and shows a net bal- 
ance for nine months of $2,816,544,102. 
On April 1st, 1917, the, per-capita vcir- 
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culation of money in this country was 
$45.34, compared with $38.41 a year ago 
and the population of the nation on 
this continent alone, estimated at 103,- 
708,000, circulation figures larger than 
eveqebeionc 

Steel—As noted above conditions in 
the steel trade are still extraordinary 
with the demand far in excess of the 
supply. On March 3lst, there was an 
unfilled tonnage in the Steel Corpora- 
tion, which, notwithstanding heavy 
shipments, totalled 11,712,000 tons as 
against 9,331,000 tons a year ago, 
while the March production of pig iron 
averaged nearly 105,000 tons per day, 
compared with 108,000 tons in March, 
1916. 

Coke.—In the Connellsville region, 
the production for March aggregated 
1,446,000 tons compared with 2,044,000 
in March, 1916. 

Coal.—The March, 1917 shipments 
of anthracite coal were larger than in 
any one month, 6,989,000 tons, as 
against 6,127,000 tons in March, 1916. 

Lumber.—Shipments in February 
consisted of 793,000,000 feet of soft 
woods and 63,000,000 feet of hard 
woods, against 763,000,000 feet of soft 
and 71,000,000 feet of hard wood in 
February, 1916, while the cut was 921,- 
000,000 feet, as against 903,000,000 a 
year before. 

Cotton has advanced in price because 
of renewed German peace talk, creating 
a better demand. Clearances for the 
season to date aggregate 4,629,139 bales 
against 4,553,147 bales for the corre- 
sponding period last season. 

Railroads.—Some improvement is in- 
dicated over conditions a year ago and 
some headway has been made during 
April toward relieving the car short- 
age which, however, on April Ist had 
reached 143,059 freight cars, the largest 
shortage ever reported. New equip- 
ment, better weather conditions and 
increased efficiency are the factors in 
keeping freight moving. There has_ 
been a heavy increase in the hauling of 
coal, merchandise and grain and some 
roads show a 75 per cent gain in farm 


“implement shipments as compared with 


a year ago. 
Commodity Prices.—New high rec- 
ords have been set each month since 
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September, last year, standing at $14.58 
compared to $11.76 April Ist, 1916, 
and during March eighty-eight articles 
advanced in price, while thirteen de- 
creased. 

Winter Wheat is looking better on 
account of rains and higher tempera- 
ture and a crop of 430,000,000 bushels 
is indicated compared with 482,000,000 
bushels last year and the prospect for 
rye is figured at 60,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 47,000,000 bushels last 
year. Horses and mules show a 1 per 
cent decrease, cattle 2 per cent, sheep 
G@veuee-per cent decline and hogs a 1 
per cent improvement over a year ago. 

The Secretary of. Agriculture and 
state authorities are bending all ener- 
gies and resources to providing a maxti- 
mum of crops and eliminating waste. 
Mayors of cities are urging intensive 
gardening, railroads are offering their 
rights of way for cultivation and school 
beys are being sent to farms and the 
policy is being urged of retaining farm- 
ers instead of sending them to the firing 
lines, while one of the great railroads 
has started a movement to conserve 
breeding herds along its lines. 





Welcome 


The United Agency in line with its 
policy of breaking away from beaten 
paths, where these are ultraconserva- 
tive and non-progressive has from the 
start kept open house, the interested 
visitor has always been most welcome 
to the offices in Chicago and elsewhere. 

Through Service the officers of the 
Agency now extend a special and cor- 
dial welcome to Credit Men every- 
where to visit these offices, especially 
the General Offices in Chicago, where 
all the processes used in the transac- 
tion of this great work are more 
readily seen and demonstrated, the 
methods of assembling information for 
purposes of revision and special re- 
porting, the machinery used for facili- 
tating business, the filing apparatus, 
the library, the methods used by the 
Attorney and Bank Department in for- 
warding collections and legal and bank 
business through our numerous ac- 
credited attorneys and banks through- 
out the country. 


Call and visit a modern up-to-date 
Mercantile Rating Agency office. Note 
the personnel, those to whom your im- 
portant affairs are intrusted ; note, also, 
the intensity of application, the pur- 
poseful way in which business is dis- 
posed of. Note the thought given to 
the accessories, good light, good venti- 
lation, pleasant surroundings and as- 
sociations and you will leave with a 
feeling that business placed here will 
be handled in the most capable and eff- 
cient manner by a competent and in- 
telligent trained force, all working with 
a common purpose to give their best 
towards the carrying out of the best 
known and approved methods of dis- 
seminating credit information that will 
be satisfying. 


Coming Events 


The fourteenth regular meeting of: 
thesAcency <harce will take place on 
Wednesday, May 16th, at 8 a. m., in 
the Assembly Room, third floor. 

On the same date the regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Executives will 
be held at the Railway Club rooms, 
Karpen Building, at 12 m. 

The Department Superintendents 
will meet, as usual, on Tuesday of each 
we ékeeats Marni. 

The United Agency Progressive As- 
sociation, Jr. Class meets every Thurs- 
davyeateoep- tis Wirectors. root. 

Men of the Extension Department 
are now meeting regularly on each Sat- 
urday, 9 a. m., Directors’ room. 


Reporters meet on Saturdays of each 
week at 10 a. m. 

Service Salesmen hold regular meet- 
ings at 1 p. m., every Saturday. 


A class has been formed for instruc- 
tion in public speaking which meets 
each Friday evening at 5 p. m., Mr. 
Ziegler in charge. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World hold their thirteenth Annual 
Convention in St. Louis, June 3rd to 
FAB tend SAVE 

Do not forget that the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Credit Men will be held at Kansas City, 
Mo., from June 19th to 22nd inclusive. 
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| On Business Failures | 


Much has been said and written on 
the causes of and cures for business 
failures, but it would appear that some 
of the most obvious means for the 
grantors of credit to protect themselves 
against losses through these failures 
are overlooked or not taken into ac- 
count as they should be—among them 
the intelligent use of the safeguards 
afforded by the use of information 
gathered and classified by efficient 
mercantile agencies. 

It is one thing to be told by these 
agencies as a matter of information 
that twenty odd thousand concerns 
failed in 1916 and that the average 
annual loss for ten years approximates 
200,000,000, but quite another, to point 
out how a great proportion of this vast 
sum might be saved by intelligent ef- 
fort “on the-part of the credit, man an 
co-operation with UP-TO-DATE 
MERCANTILE. AGENCY {SERYV= 
IC Be 

According to carefully analyzed sta- 
tistics, the causes of business failures 
have been assigned in the order of their 


influence: first; INGOMPETENCE: 
(lack of business ability); second, 


LACK OF (CAPIVA LT third INE xX 
PERIENCE NEGLECT. COMPETI- 
TIONS UNW ISies Ch EAE hae ai 
and ourth, oso Lea eo leesand 
FRAUD. Eighty per cent of failures 
are attributed to the faults of those 
failing. 

In a recent report of the Federal 
Trade Commission it was shown that 
there are in existence about 250,000 
business corporations of which 100,000 
have no net income whatever; 90,000 
make less than $5,000 per year and 
only 60,000 make $5,000 and over. 

Going to the heart of these statistics, 
the conclusion is inevitably arrived at 
that the bulk of these failures are pri- 
marily due to lack of business ability, 
inexperience and the equation of per- 
sonality. 

BUSINESS ABILITY, in its broad 
sense, together with EXPERIENCE 
and good PERSONALITY, CHAR- 
ACTER, etc., almost certainly spells 
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SUCCESS in business, but there are 
so many phases that go to make up 
business ability that this qualification 
covers almost the entire field of en- 
deavor. 

Men do not possess business ability, 
in its true sense, who lack skill in buy- 
ing, who are not familiar with the 

rants of their community, who over- 
stock or who do not generally antici- 
pate the demand for certain goods in 
different seasons. Neither do they 
show ability by enlarging sales through 
inducing customers to buy beyond their 
ability to pay, or selling goods not at 
all appropriate to the customers’ needs; 
this 1s especially true of those sold on 
open account, and 1s productive of un- 
wise credits and uncollectable accounts. 

The man of business ability will not 
allow old stocks to accumulate on his 
shelves, thus tying up more or less of 
his capital and excluding more season- 
able stocks. He will keep an attractive 
place of business, a well displayed and 
up-to-date stock; he will arrange for 
the comfort and convenience of pros- 
pective buyers attracted to his place of 
business by judicious advertising, and 
an earned reputation for just treatment 
arid quality service; he will keep books 
of account, that, with the aid of fre- 
quent outside audits, will keep him in- 
formed on all of the actual details of his 
business and if his capital be limited, 
he will use it judiciously, guarding 
against over-expansion, too great ex- 
tension of credit, too much overhead 
expense (rents, insurance, etc.). 

EXPERIENCE is a factor that can 
be gained only by years of actual con- 
tact with business, but is one of 
much importance, especially to Credit 
Grantors, and should be carefully taken 
into account when credit is sought. 

The matter of PERSONALITY is 
of immense interest and is very often 
the deciding factor in the issuance of 
credit. In the case of the small mer- 
chant, his personal standing in his 
community is vital as to his business 
success. Is he honest in his relations 
with his customers? Can his represen- 
tations as to quality, quantity and 
price of goods be wholly depended on? 
Is he of steady, correct habits and at- 
tentive to his business? If “YES,” 
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then is he favored with credit more 
willingly ? 

Corporations, the outgrowth of small 
individual businesses, owe much of 
their solidity to the personal character 
of their founders. Carnegie, Schwab, 
Edison, Marshall Field, Crane, George 
M. Pullman, R. W. Sears, the Morrises, 
the Swifts, the Armours and hundreds 
of others all built up credit on their 
personal character and business abil- 
ity. None of them had ample capital— 
many of them nothing but their known 
honesty, shown in producing and sell- 
ing articles honestly made and honest- 
ly sold, and their names today are con- 
sidered a good-will asset of 1mmense 
importance to the corporations grown 
out of their individual business. 

If, then, the above factors are indic- 
ative of standards of successful busi- 
ness, proven by men who have always 
succeeded and never failed, why should 
they not form the basis on which the 
Credit Grantor estimates the true credit 
standing of a business, small or large, 
individual or corporate? Is it not es- 
sential that he be informed on the fol- 
lowing points: 

(1) How long in present business, 
giving the starting year? 

(2) Has there been previous experi- 
ence in this or other lines? 

(3) Is there any history of failures, 
ccmpromises, suspicious fires or other 
adverse conditions of a compromising 
character? 

(4) Has the business been heretofore 
capably managed according to stand- 
ards before noted and including keep- 
ing proper books of account, care in 
extending credit and within the lm1- 
tations of capital invested? 

(5) Is the personality of those inter- 
ested in the business such as to warrant 
the placing of confidence in any state- 
ments they may make regarding cap1- 
tal invested, trade conditions, labil- 
ities, assets, Insurance carried, volume 
of trade, etc., and have they the good- 
will of their own community and of 
those with whom they deal? 

(6) Has the concern a favorable or 
unfavorable reputation in the trade 
and among financial authorities of pay- 
ing bills and fulfilling contracts? 

(7) Have they the perspicuity, busi- 








ness sagacity and confidence in their 
business and methods to provide over 
their signature a complete itemized 
account based on inventory, of their 
business condition? 

(8) Finally. What have they in the 
way of substantial assets after allow- 
ances are made for exemptions, if any, 
unpaid bills, mortgages, liens, deprecia- 
tion and shrinkage in machinery and 
stocks? In other words, what is their 
true business worth? 

Business conditions have greatly 
changed in the past twenty-five years, 
are constantly changing, and business 
methods have likewise changed and are 
changing. 

Real executives in business do not 
cling to obsolete methods, but are con- 
stantly on the alert to originate or 
adopt newer and more efficient ways 
of accomplishment, short cuts to the 
same point, and those executives who 
do not, it will be found, are those who 
are least successful and who figure 
most largely in the tremendous losses 
known to have occurred in the past 
twenty years. 

If executive officers in big business 
cannot tolerate obsolete and worn-out 
methods in the general conduct of their 
affairs, why retain old systems and un- 
certain means of guarding their credit? 

Of what avail is it, in the eventual 
success of a business, to adopt new 
plans for increasing output and sales, 
if there is a tremendous leak in the 
credit end of the business? It is like 
the old, old way of filling a barrel, 
putting in at the spigot and letting out 
at the bunghole. 

As business conditions and business 
methods have changed, many credit 
men have come to realize that improve- 
ment in systems of acquiring informa- 
tion on business people seeking credit 
have become necessary and they have 
asked through their National Conven- 
tions and through their literature that 
mercantile agencies supply this infor- 
mation in accordance with the eight 
points noted in another part of this 
article, and in many instances, among 
high class credit managers, this has 
become an insistent demand to which 
these agencies should give heed. 

One at least, the United Agency, of 
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the three great National Agencies, has 
made and is making intelligent effort 
to provide credit men with information 
along the desired lines, and has made 
wonderful strides in the right direction. 

It has formulated and put in practice 
a ‘ratings key coverings. ally the= points 
noted in one line, thus providing in a 
simple brief way and with a minimum 
loss of time, the exact information the 
credit man is seeking. Virile efforts 
are constantly exerted to keep this in- 
formation timely and up-to-date and 
as time passes, the perfection of this 
system will be more and more demon- 
strated, and its usefulness to the Credit 
Manager will make of it a necessity, as 
much as a schedule is necessary to a 
railroad manager, or a ‘phone system to 
the proper conduct of general business. 

There is no room for doubt in the 

mind of any capable credit manager 
that a proper use of MODERN MER- 
CANTILIWAGENG Ya SE eV Gi eavall 
save a large percentage of losses now 
sustained through unwise extension of 
credit, unwise because credit favors are 
extended without intimate knowledge 
of the affairs of the concern asking 
credit. 
_ It is not enough that a certain capi- 
tal rating is assigned or a certain pay 
rating, the Credit Manager must have 
the whole record as to EXPERIENCE, 
SAB el PYS rR SON Ade-and bu ole 
NESsp REPU AELO Nacand eels 
RECORD, and this to be dependable, 
all of which must be provided by a 
well-equipped, MODERN, UP-TO- 
DATE MERCAN TALE AGENCY or 
National character. 

Credit Managers would do well to 
immediately set themselves to learn 
and thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with the merits of improved Agency 
Service now available for them. It is 
the means of advancing the best inter- 
ests of their employers and in turn the 
best interests of themselves in their 
chosen profession. 


PELE Te ALGO atecs passes tossiC Cees. 
Fortune has an interstate commerce 
law of her own—she won’t deadhead 
anyone.” 


Two Types of Young Men 


The types of men under considera- 
tion are both good, but their start in 
life varies, the one entering business 
from the grammar school, because he 
finds it necessary to contribute to his 
own support and perhaps to that of 
the family. The other has been able 
to finish high school, largely through 
his own efforts and continues his 
studies by working his way through 
college. 

Young men are not limited to these 
two types and testimonials from men 
of high character, and of successful 
careers in the business world such as 
T. N. Vail, President of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, and 
Judge Elbert Gary, Chief Executive of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
both large employers of men, one of 
them employing 275,000 and the other 
150,000, claim that in their experience 
ninety-nine out of every hundred young 
men who become notably successful 
in business start in sweeping the store, 
running errands or doing the work of 
an office boy or other subordinate. 
Mr. Vail cites as proof a number of 
the great business names of the coun- 
try such as Davison and Lamont, of 
Morgan’s, Hemphill and Sabin, of the 
Guaranty Trust; Vanderlip, of the City 
Bank; Barton, Hepburn and Wiggin, 
of the Chase Bank; Schwab, Farrell 
and others in the steel industries; 
Strong, now Governor of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and the presidents of 
our great railroads, all starting as poor 
boys. 

The list might be extended indefi- 
nitely, taking in many of the successful 
men in other sections of the country 
and in other walks of life and Mr. Vail 
recalls many such successes in his own 
company. However, the same qualities 
that brought these men to the front 
are available and can be even better 
exercised by one who has, through his 
own efforts, acquired either a grammar 
or high school education. Indeed, he 
has already displayed some of these 
qualities, the first named by continuing 
his studies, though at a disadvantage 
through night school, and the other by 
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persisting doggedly in pursuing his 
studies through college. 

Initiative counts heavily while com- 
mon sense is one of the most important 
ingredients of success, and the latter, 
it is claimed, is one of the rarest things 
in life—one of the most uncommon 
things in the world. Initiative, origin- 
ality, progress, ideas, are, in Mr. Vail’s 
eyes, necessary qualities to acquire 
success. Concentration, application, 
persistency, good judgment, imagi- 
nation and courage insure suc- 
cess. Successful achievement, he 
further says, depends largely on get- 
ting the right perspective, on judging 
the true value of things, in not mis- 
taking the immaterial for the material. 
If one cannot be a good captain, he may 
beeome a first-class lieutenant. 

Judge Gary, along the same lines, 
compiles this prescription: 

1. He should be honest, 
sincere and serious. 

2. He should believe in, practice and 
preach the Golden Rule. 

3. He should be strong and healthy, 
physically and morally. 


truthful, 


4. His habits and mode of living 


should be temperate and clean and his 
associates selected with regard to their 
character and reputation. 

5. He should possess good natural 
ability and a determination constantly 
to improve his mind and memory. 

6. He should possess a good educa- 
tion, including. particularly the funda- 
mentals such as mathematics, gram- 
mar, spelling, writing, geography and 
history; and also a technical education 
concerning the lines he proposes to 
follow. 

7. He should be studious and 
thoughtful, keeping his mind upon a 
subject until it is mastered. 

8. He should be conscientious, mod- 
est and courageous, energetic, persist- 
ent, even-tempered, economical, faith- 
ful and loyal to his friends and to the 
igtetests he represents. 

Note the similarity of the require- 
ments, initiative, persistency, loyalty, 
honesty, courage, confidence, concen- 
tration, application, and common sense. 

Fither of the types of young men 
under consideration will go far when 
thus equipped, and while there is some 
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difference of opinion as to the ad- 
vantages of a college education, yet, 
the young man possessing the require- 
ments, should outstrip in the long run, 
his friend of the grammar school. 

Mr. Vail says that the reason so 
many college boys fail to make good 
in business 1s that they have not learned 
tc do and are impatient and irritated 
by early initiation in business in be- 
ing instructed in details by those who 
have not been educated in a college 
sense and whom he looks upon as his 
inferiors, yet, the only way to learn 
a business is to start at the bottom and 
earn promotion. ‘Thus it would ap- 
pear, that learning without doing as 
Supt. Tobin has well said, is not edu- 
cation or at least it 1s imperfect edu- 
cation and waiting to learn everything 
before doing anything leads to a wast- 
ed and disappointed life. Our types of 
young men, however, have steadfast- 
ness of purpose, resourcefulness and 
ambition, have been called upon many 
times to the limit of their resources and 
often been compelled to invent new 
ones so that they have gauged them- 
selves, measured their capabilities and 
come back stronger after each test and 
more fit for the contest. 

A writer on this subject recently 
stated that thousands of college gradu- 
ates who have won their diplomas legit- 
imately and honorably fail hopelessly 
when they attempt to grapple with the 
practical side of life. Their common 
sense has never been put to the test. 
If a young man can start himself to 
work advantageously and is not de- 
pendent on instructions, he will always 
be in demand. He should therefore 


learn to think and act independently. 
—J. T. Doherty. 


THE GOOD CHEER CLUB 


Aa littlestol arid aelittlesrest 
And a little more earned than spent, 
Is sure to bring to the honest breast 
A blessing of glad content. 
And so, though skies may frown or 
smile, 
Be diligent day by day, 
Reward shall greet you after a while 
If you just keep pegging away. 
—Nixon Waterman. 
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| Legal Lights 


Raymond Visscher, Attorney 
UNIFORM COMMERCIAL ACTS 


The fact that the sales in bulk acts 
in the various states are widely differ- 
ent, has in a measure tended to de- 
crease their efficiency and helpfulness 
to.credit men. The need for such acts 
has been almost universally recognized 
by the legislatures of the various states, 
yet the legislation that has been 
drafted has been by no means uniform. 
Moreover, even when the provisions of 
two statutes have been the same, they 
have often been so indefinite as to al- 
low two different state courts to inter- 
pret them in widely different ways. 
The result has been that no credit man 
can possibly be expected to know the 
status of such legislation except as 
applicable to his own state only. Even 
his lawyer cannot ordinarily advise 
him intelligently with regard to the 
law of another state. In this manner 
endless confusion and useless expense 
is caused. 

This condition is not mentioned to 
detract in any manner from the value 
of bulk sales statutes. The same con- 
ditions are true in every case in which 
the laws of the different states with re- 
gard to a particular subject have not 
been made uniform. The Bulk Sales 
statutes are of tremendous value to 
every credit man If, however, every 
state had the same statute the benefit 
would be immeasurably greater. 

The various states have the exclusive 
power under the United States consti- 
tution to pass most general legislation 
including such as is of interest to credit 
men, with the exception of bankruptcy 
laws, which come under Federal juris- 
diction. As a consequence, the laws 
of no two states are alike with regard 
to most commercial matters. The re- 
sult is great inconvenience to that class 
of persons who must necessarily do 
business in several states. 

The question may be asked as to 
what is the remedy for this condition. 
An attempt to have the Federal con- 
stitution so amended as to allow Con- 
gress to legislate upon such matters 
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for the entire country is not practical. 
Such an amendment would not only be 
entirely foreign to our present notions 
of government, but could probably 
never be adopted. 

Another more practical solution has 
not only been suggested, but is now 
partially effective. It has been pro- 
posed that efforts be made to draw up 
model statutes upon subjects concern- 
ing which the law should be the same 
in all states and to have these statutes 
presented to the various legislatures for 
their approval. In this way the en- 
deavor is being made not only to have 
the statutes made uniform, but also to 
have the best possible statute on a 
subject made the law in every state. 

This great work has been undertaken 
by a commission known as the National 
Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws. There have been twenty-six 
annual conferences of these commis- 
sioners. Every state, district, territory 
and island possession within the juris- 
diction of the United States is repre- 
sented in the membership of the Nat- 
ional Conference either under special 
legislative acts or by appointment by 
the governor of the respective juris- 
diction. At the last meeting of the 
Conference, which was held in Chicago 
last August, commissioners represent- 
ing thirty-three jurisdictions were pres- 
ert. 

The greatest individual accomplish- 
ment of this commission up to this 
time has been the formulation and 
passage of the Uniform Negotiable In- 
strument Act, which codifies the law 
with regard to commercial paper. This 
act had, in August, 1916, been passed 
by 48 of the states and territories. It 
is now the law in every one of the more 
important states. The great aid that 
this single piece of legislation has been 
to credit men as well as to all lawyers 
and bankers can readily be imagined. 
Other laws which have been widely 
passed are the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipt Act, Stock Transfer Act, Bill 
of Lading Act, Sales. Act,ctesiiea tara 
last session of the conference a Uniform 
Limited Partnership Act was approved, 
and there are now under consideration 
among others a proposed Fraudulent 
Conveyance Act and a proposed act 
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upon that exceedingly difficult subject 
of conditional sales. 

It seems that an ideal task for this 
conference to take up would be drafting 
of a model Bulk Sales Act, the passage 
of which the credit men could urge 
upon the legislatures of their own 
states. 


ATTORNEY AND BANK DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. M. K. Baird, Efficiency Man for 
the state of Illinois, has been selected 
by the authorities to cover the state of 
Iowa in the role of Efficiency Man be- 
fore returning to his own state. 

F. H. Grané, General Superintendent 
* of the Attorney and Bank Department, 
left on Monday, April 23rd, to spend 
about three weeks among the attorneys 
and bankers of the state of Michigan. 

Mr. S. 5S. Humphrey left the general 
offices on Saturday, April, 21st, to work 
through the state of Nebraska as Eff- 
ciency Man, his headquarters being at 
the Omaha office. 

Mr. Thielen of the Attorney and 
Bank Department reports attending a 
meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men on April 24th, where Mr. 
Charles Woodward of the Chicago 
3uilding Material Credit Bureau spoke 
on the “Mechanics Lien Law of [lli- 
nois,” 1ts purposes and its abuses. 

Mr. Woodward stated that there is 


an amendment before the Assembly at. 


Springfield which, if passed will prac- 
tically repeal the present Lien Law. 
He indicated that this movement was 
being taken by large contractors with 
the purpose of freezing out the smaller 
ones. 

“The main purpose of the Lien Law,” 
said he, “is to protect the small deal- 
ers or middle men. If the owner of 
a building fails to pay according to 
his agreement with the contractor the 
latter may abandon the contract and 
enforce a len for the value of the work 
Gegee tie is required to furnish the 
owner a statement of names of the 
persons furnishing labor or material 
and the amount due them before any 
payments are made to him and each 
person furnishing labor or material is 
entitled to a lien and it 1s also neces- 
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sary that each person waive his right of 
lien before the principal contractor can 
collect for himself. There have been 
cases where the owner has paid the 
principal contractor the full amount 
due him before subcontractors had 
waived their lien and in such cases the 
owner was required to pay the sub- 
contractors, providing that they had 
not been paid by the principal con- 
tractor. 


Our Girls | 


Virsselatian CG. 
Farrell, whose 
picture accom- 
panies this arti- 
cle, is something 
of a paradox. She 
is at once one of 
the oldest em- 
ployes of the 
United Agency 
and one of the 
youngest in its 
employ. Soe. 
joined the Unit- 
GU Meret Oy On 
May 26, 1913, 
and has kept up the connection ever 
since, working through the filing and 
other departments, has faithfully ap- 
pled herself to the. duties assigned 
her in the Accounting Department 
of the business and has acquired 
an excellent working knowledge of the 
special matters coming under her 
notice as cashier. She was educated 
at a parochial school and among other 
things is quite proficient in penman- 
ship. She is personally attractive, 
dresses neatly, is of genial disposition 
and is popular with officers and em- 
ployes and favorably impresses those 
who have occasion to do business with 
the department in which she labors. 











THE SURE REWARD OF SERVICE 


“As thou sowest, thou shalt reap, 
Smite, and thou shalt smart; 
Serve and thou shalt be served. 

If you live and serve men, you 
Cannot by any hiding or strategem 
Escape the REMUNERATION.” 


—HEmerson. 
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Hon. Robert Scadden Vessey, whose 
picture “apears nw ine: Vay sissiue mor 
SERVICE, is a many-sided man—a man 
of the people, whose successes in life 
have been gained by sheer force of 
character and ability. He .began his 
career on a farm and in the Wisconsin 
woods, but early in life moved to South 
Dakota, where he started in the sheep 
raising business, but has since had 
much experience an” the smercantie, 
banking, real estate and mining busi- 
ness!> blexseryéd His@statewpoureveats 
as Senator and two terms as Governor, 
ending in 1913. 

All of his life he has*beenta leader 
in fighting for clean government and 
honest business whether, as a private 
citizen, as Senator, or as Governor. He 
favored and helped put through the 
“Corrupt Practices” act, laws controll- 
ing railroad and public service corpora- 
tions, reform divorce laws, the anti- 
lobby bill, and advanced banking legis- 
lation, and was the first governor of 
any state to set aside “Mother’s Day” 
by proclamation. 

The St. Louis Bulletin of Commerce 
speaking of the Governor and_ his 
achievements says: “South Dakota 
never had a Governor in whom the peo- 
ple of the state had more confidence. 
He is a man of convictions regarding 
public policies, moral reforms and great 
enterprises, as well as of business in- 
tegrity.” 

He is an interesting speaker, a force- 
ful writer, a man of unquestioned char- 
acter and excellent ability. He is per- 
sonally genial and diplomatic, has 
many strong friends and is influential 
in many ways. 

For the past several years he has 
been an important factor in the build- 
ing up of the United Agency, realiz- 
ing the importance of its work to the 
business world, and has materially 
aided that organization in its efforts to 
improve credit conditions. He is 
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chairman of its Advisory Boards and 
active in carrying out its policies. 

Mr. Vessey is a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee and of the Con- 
ference Committee of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. He has made 
important addresses before some of the 
most notable clubs and business or- 
ganizations throughout the country, 
and also numerous Chautauqua audi- 
elicess 


G. T. Hood, our genial Secretary- 
Treasurer, has but recently returned 
from a visit of several days to Branch 
Offices, among them Davenport, Oma- 
ha and Kansas City. 

Mr. Hood states that in each of the 
Cities mentioned interesting confer 
ences were held with the Local Credit 
Men’s Advisory Board and that there 
was real reason, indeed, to feel grati- 
fied at the splendid co-operation which 
exists in each of these Cities. The sub- 
scribers of the United Agency show 
their appreciation of the Board by 
meeting with representatives of this 
Company to consider matters of mu- 
tual interest and the co-operation be- 
tween these Advisory Boards and the 
District Offices is producing splendid 
results and many questions of mutual 
interest were at this time discussed and 
disposed of. 


Said Mr. Hood: “In “eathvotethe= 
Cities we found a spirit of security in 
regard to present business conditions 
and all optimistic for a continuation of 
prosperous times. However, a well de- 
fined feeling existed that care should 
be exercised in purchasing in large 
quantities at present and collections 
should be given constant and careful 
attention.” 

“Banks,” said he, “in each ob tmese 
localities are unanimous in reporting 
satisfactory conditions, not only as to 
available funds but also in regard to 
demands, the latter, however, not be- 
ing especially strong at present.” 

In addition to visiting the District 
Offices, Mr. Hood attended Group 
“Three” Convention of Nebraska Bank- 
ers at Norfolk, Neb., where he came in 
touch with many bankers from the 
northeastern section of that State. 
Here local conditions were found unt- 
versally good; deposits are heavy and 
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crop conditions favorable. Winter 
wheat conditions are still uncertain and 
there will no doubt be a shortage, even 
with favorable conditions from this 
time cn. 


Throughout the territory visited 
there is a united feeling, Mr. Hood re- 
ports, of confidence in the present ad- 
ministration of the United States and 
the existing determination to solve all 
problems which rise, from time to time, 
in the business interests of our Gov- 
vernment. They found wholesale 
houses, banks, etc., very much inter- 
ested and very courteous in their re- 
ception of United Agency Representa- 
tives and also very much alive to the 
work that is being done in the interest 
of Better Credit Conditions. 

Mr. Hood had intended to visit the 
St. Louis Office on this occasion but 
found it necessary to return to Chicago 
earlier than expected and will make a 
visit there at a later date. 


The semi-monthly meeting of the 
Rotary Club, Chicago, was held at the 
Auditorium Hotel on April 12th, and 
was attended by General Manager A. 
FE. Croit and Mr. Guy W. Hood. They 
report a well patronized meeting at 
which, after the regular welcome and 
singing, accompanied by dinner, an 
address was given by Henry R. Rath- 
bone, who is president of the Hamilton 
Club, his subject for the occasion be- 
ing “The War and the Everyday Busi- 
ness Man.” Mr. Rathbone’s address 
aroused his audience to a high pitch of 
patriotism and at its conclusion Capt. 
Brackett of the U. S. Marine Corps, 
gave an interesting talk on his line of 
work and the necessary qualifications 
for enlisting, etc. 

Mr. Bowman, a Chicago boy who 
has spent eighteen months in the 
trenches in France, then gave a most 
interesting talk on his experience and 
illustrated same with pictures. It is 
his intention to return to the trenches. 
The promoters of the Hampton Insti- 
tute gave their usual program at the 
meeting of April 24th. 


The Hampton Institute has been es- 
pecially active in the education of col- 
ored people since 1868, about fifty 
years, and in that time has accom- 
plished wonders in the advancement of 
the colored race and today it is said 
that there are five hundred thousand 
colored people under the direct influ- 
ence of Hampton graduates and ex- 
students and as an outgrowth of the 
institution through the thirty-five 
industrial schools, agricultural demon- 
stration companies and community 
centers, influencing a large percentage 
of the twelve million colored popula- 
tion of the United States. 

During the week of April 23rd, peo- 
ple associated with this institute car- 
ried a message to the people of Chicago 
through their clubs telling of the 
Hampton Institute work and influence 
and asking the support of the Institute 
in its efforts to improve the condition 
of the negro. These interested parties 
have had regular programs at different 
local clubs and on Thursday, April 
26th, one of these programs was en- 
acted at the Advertising Association 
during the luncheon hour. Mr. F. A. 
Farrar of the Club acted as chairman 
and as a preliminary introduced the 
Hampton Quartette, a group of singers 
which has gained national fame in the 
singing of negro plantation melodies. 
The number rendered by the quartette 
was most enthusiastically received and 
they were obliged to respond to en- 
cores several times. 

Mr. Farrar then introduced Dr. A. M. 
Trawick of the Hampton Institute. He 
talked on “How the Negro Can Serve 
This Nation.” Dr. Trawick asked the 
question, ‘What is the value of the 
negro to our civilization?” and pro- 
ceeded to tell what, in his judgment 
and experience, this value was. Said 
he, “The South owes everything to the 
negro and indeed the nation itself will 
find that his services and his genius 
have become indispensable. The whole 
labor problem of the South has de- 
pended upon him and he has not only 
proved himself a valuable assistant on 
the plantations of the South but is be- 
sides an inventor, an explorer, and a 
soldier. Up to 1865 he personally 
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owned nothing, had no property; but 
the property owned by the negro of 
the South today is worth hundreds of 
millions of dollars and on this he pays 
taxes; not only this, he is a buyer of 
everything that is produced or manu- 
factured in any part of the nation, 1n- 
cluding piano players and automobiles. 
He is in every market and buys freely, 
machinery, food products and even 
luxuries. 


“T have said that he is an inventor, 
is the inventor of an automatic oiling 
device, of devices connected with piano 
players. He was the first inventor of 
the clock and many other devices are 
rightfully credited to the negro inven- 
tor. He is one of the original early 
settlers of America, true not a volun- 
tary settler but always a most useful 
one. When Columbus discovered 
America a negro was in his company. 
He has also proved his ability as a 
soldier. A colored man was one of 
thevhrst at; oan “|uanest6 sattack= the 
Spanish soldiers and one of the first 
victims of their bullets. 


li 2the- recent. march son wcrenerat 
Pershing’s force into Mexico the pa- 
pers reported the unexcelled bravery 
of a negro of the force attacked by 
Mexicans, rescuing his superior officer 
from the hands of the Mexicans, taking 
him from a pool of water where he had 
been shot down and placing him in a 
position where he could be in compara- 
tive comfort until rescued by American 
soldiers, but his principal value is as 
a farmer. He is the successful farmer 
of the South.” 


Dr. Trawick brought up the question 
of understanding and treating the ne- 
gro and touched upon the immigration 
of the thousands of negroes from the 
South to the North and the problem 
of handling these immigrants. They 
have been forced to migrate because 
of the boll weevil and other serious 
difficulties in the South and for some- 
time have been coming to Chicago at 
the rate of ten thousand a month, while 
the immigration to other northern ci- 
ties has been on a like basis. He said, 
that in a short time there would be a 
million colored people in the North 
and these must be looked after as to 


housing and labor conditions and that 
there was no doubt in the world that 
they would prove very valuable as aids 
to manufacturing and in other kinds of 
labor, where strength and fair intel- 
ligence was demanded. He predicted 
that the negro would be preferred to 
every class of labor; he is more tract- 
able, is accustomed to obey, has phy- 
sical strength and is an American in 
sentiment. 

Dr. Taylor of New York City, also 
spoke on the negro as a national asset 
and along the same lines as Dr. Tra- 
wick. 

A request was made by the audience 
for special numbers by the quartette 
and. these. were ..renderedeyesates 
Away,” “Swing Low” and in response 
to an encore the quartette finished with 
“Way Down Upon the Suwanee 
River.” 

No one could appreciate without 
hearing it the splendid rendering of 
these melodies by this famous quar- 
tette, one of whom has been singing in 
the quartette for thirty years and one 
for twenty years. The entertainment 
was most pleasing in all respects and 
educational as well. 


BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 


Business is business—but men are men, 
Loving and working, dreaming; 

Toiling with pencil or spade or pen— 
Roistering, planning, scheming. 


Business is business—but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to 
smother 


His faith in men and the golden rule, 
His love for a friend and a brother. 


Business is business—but life is life; 
Though we're all in the game to 
win it. 
Let’s rest sometimes from the heat and 
strife 
And try to be friends a minute. 
Let’s seek to be comrades now and 
then, 
And slip from our golden tether ; 
3usiness is business—but men are men, 
And we’re all good pals together. 
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| Just Among Ourselves | 


On rhursday, May 3rd, Hon. R. S. 
Vessey delivered an address on “Our 
Duty” before the Southwestern Michi- 
Sdieebankers Club at Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 

Some of the members of the Agency 
staff have answered invitations to enter 
the service during the war. Mr. Les- 
ter Ketcham, one of the staff at the 
Des Moines Office of the United 
Agency and a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard has been called 
home to take his place in the Guard. 

Mr. Charles E. Moore of the General 
Offices has become a member of the 
First Regiment, Illinois National 
Guard, enlisting a few weeks ago. 

At the Quarterly Meeting of the Di- 
rectors of the United Agency one of 
the matters on which they took action 
was a Resolution passed by the Board 
which makes provision for those male 
members of the Agency Force who 
enter the Military or Naval Service of 
the United States. By this Resolution 
such men will be assured of their po- 
sitions on their return and in addition 
to a bounty to the extent of $5.00 per 
month, which will accumulate during 
their absence. 

Pie. Thurber, formerly of the 
Omaha Office of the United Agency 
has been transferred to the Milwaukee 
Office. 

It was again demonstrated at the 
regular monthly meeting, held on 
Wednesday, April 18th, that the “Spirit 
of ’76” is the “Spirit of 1917” and that 
the same ideals still prevail in this 
Republic, from the President to the 
humblest citizen. 

Gov. Vessey’s patriotic address was 
enthusiastically applauded and at the 
close the entire audience joined heartily 
in the singing of “America.” 

ites United Agency — Quartette, 
Messrs. Cohen, Ziegler, Warne and 
Borresen, “did themselves proud” and 
their offerings were received with 
pleasure by an appreciative audience. 

Mr. Herbert Dale, District Manager 
for Minneapolis, and Mr. C. E. Hick- 
man, Efficiency Man out of that office, 
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and F. H. Shipman, Efficiency Man for 
Wisconsin, were interested attendants 
at this meeting. 

The Kansas City Office of the United 
Agency has secured much more desir- 
able and larger quarters in an ideal 
location, now occupying suite 310-311 
Ridge Building, No. 913 Main Street. 

On Monday evening, April 24th, the 
stork made a visit to the home of our 
popular Extension Representative, Mr. 
J. B. Monnette, and left there an eleven 
pound boy, whom his father asserts is 
to be a United Agency booster from 
the start. The Monnette smile has 
been very much in evidence since then 
and the Monnette popularity has in- 
creased. 

The Auditors for the United Agency 
dre Re Mee McGracken> & 1 Ge.) Public 
Accountants with offices at 1109 Mal- 
lers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. R. M. McCracken, head of the 
Company, is a most capable and prac- 
tical accountant with a long list of ex- 
ceptionally creditable audits to his 
credit, both in this country and in 
Europe. 

In this country he has had his train- 
ing with such concerns as Price, 
Waterhouse & Co., and Marwich, 
Mitchell, Peat & Co., two of the largest 
in the United States, and while with 
them assisted in audits of several 
nationally known concerns such as the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago Railway 
Equipment Co., Chicago Tribune, The 
Central Leather Company, The Gen- 
eral Motors Company, which latter in- 
cluded investigation of twenty-one 
plants, just prior to their bond issue, 
and in the reorganization of Motors 
Company. He has also successfully 
carried his work into the plants of the 
Thomas B. Jeffrey Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., and was for a year and one-half 
with the Baker, Vawter Audit Com- 
pany, as general accountant. During 
that period some of the audits made 
were of some of the very largest cor- 
porations in this part of the country. 

McCracken & Co. are also auditors 
for Chicago Board of Trade. 

It will be seen that the financial af- 
fairs of the company are in excellent 
hands, so far as audits are concerned. 
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Thirteenth Regular Monthly Meet- 


ing, United Agency Force, Gunther 
Bldg., Wed., Apr. 18, 1917, 8 A. M. 





When the opening hour arrived a 
large and enthusiastic gathering of the 
employes took place in the Assembly 
Hall, which had been tastefully decor- 
ated for the occasion with a liberal 
display of American flags of all sizes, 
and each individual was supplied with 
a small copy of the flag for personal 
decoration. Mr. Miller opened the 
proceedings with some remarks perti- 
nent to existing conditions in the coun- 
try and then introduced the United 
Agency Quartette, which, accompanied 
by Mr. Jedele on the piano, rendered 
creditably their first number before an 
audience. In compliance with the 
greeting given them they answered to 
at encore and were again warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Governor Vessey was then intro- 
duced by the chairman and in a brief, 
yet forcible manner, talked on the issue 
uppermost in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people at this time. His subject 
was. Fhe World's: Crisis,” which- he 
said was of real importance. Said he, 
“T want to impress upon you this 
morning that this nation is preparing 
to take its place in the great world’s 
crisis, the great world’s war, not from 
selfish motives or with any hope of 
gain, but for the benefit of humanity. 
Every one,” said Mr. Vessey, “can con- 
tribute something in the way of help to 
the government at this crisis. You 
may not be able to join the army or 
the navy or even enlist as a Red Cross 
nurse, but regardless of that there will 
be some place in this great movement 
where you can be of real service to 
your country.” He related he had 
noticed in one of the daily papers, 
where a little girl of eight or nine years 
had formed a plan, whereby she and 
others could be of real assistance by 
keeping in touch with some enlisted 
soldier or sailor throughout his serv- 
ice, writing and contributing small 
articles to his comfort, so that he might 
feel that his work was being appre- 
ciated. 
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Mr. G.°~ M.° Martin, “Director secs 
Physical Education of the Central De- 
partment of the Y..M. CC. Afiadsbeom 
invited to address the Force at this 
regular meeting and at the conclusion 
of Governor Vessey’s speech, Mr. Mar- 
tin was introduced to the audience by 
the Chairman and commenced his re- 
marks by stating that he almost ques- 
tioned whether anything of a diverting 
nature should be brought into the meet- 
ing. 

“We have, said he, “just listened to 
an admirable talk and patriotic appeal 
and I can only say that I agree with 
the speaker, that there is a crisis in our 
national life, not only to the country, 
but a crisis more or less in individual 
life. You have shown right here an 
advanced step. Music and cheerfulness 
and team work is decidedly an ad- 
vanced step. Adding to it and perhaps 
a necessary fundamental to it is the 
matter of one’s own individual life. 
Preparedness in this country is funda- 
mental to success, but most of us are 
willing to live under par. We are quite 
convinced that a majority of people 
shall be ill some of the time, that all of 
them should be ill part of the time and 
that it is perfectly natural that a cer- 
tain percentage out of one hundred 
should die a natural death. We take 
that for granted. It is usually felt that 
when one gets up and says something 
about health matters, that he is going 
to tell you, that if you eat meat you are 
going to become savage as a lion and 
if you eat vegetables you are going to 
be as tame as a lamb, but on the con- 
trary I am going to tell you just how 
to live a simple, normal life. 

“A few days ago my son came run- 
ning into the house and said, ‘Father, 
what does this mean? I just now saw 
on a wagon out there “The Hyena Ice 
Company.” I was interested enough to 
look into the matter and found that 
the lettering was ‘Hygienic Ice Com- 
pany.’ The error was not so strange, 
but there is just one kind of life, be- 
cause health and wholesomeness are 
synonymous and when one is _ not 
whole, he is not healthy, because as I 
said to some of you a little while ago, 
‘A chain is no stronger than its weak- 
est link,’ and the same thing applies 
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to the human mechanism. We have a 
cold in the head, sore throat or some 
other ailment and this little bit of infec- 
tion, not only affects the physical make- 
up, but it almost means a lack of mental 
efficiency, that tired feeling, weariness, 
teally denotes a weakening of char- 
acter. We have no business to tempor- 
ize or concede that everybody gets 
sick once in a while; it obscures mental 
efficiency. A stream will rise no higher 
than its source. It is your job and 
mine to increase our good periods and 
decrease our off periods. Day by day, 
we will say that we will be better to- 
morrow, that this is blue Monday, etc., 
but we must make hay while the sun 
shines. 

“Exercise makes for efficiency and 
health and we must not be satisfied, 
unless we have the cheerfulness that 
stands behind our work and the char- 
acter that is needed in our business. 
Every one of us wants to make an im- 
pression on this world; we all want 
to do the kind of thing that is going to 
make this world sit up and take notice. 
Some people say, what has health and 
muscle got to do with efficiency today, 
when so much of it is done from the 
ears up—the gray matter. Just this, 
that no matter with how efficient a 
Drain; a man starts, j»unless.as time 
goes on he has two good arms, two 
good legs, plenty of red blood—not 
blue, in his brain, that may clean out 
the cob-webs and make of that tissue, 
sensitive wholesome tissue, he cannot 
stand up under the strain, and as a 
result his mental efficiency will slacken 
and in time his character will weaken. 

“Most of us are still too satisfied with 
feeling pretty good. The general ex- 
pression appears to be. ‘What is the 
use of bothering—I am getting along 
all right!’ But the time to take care of 
one’s health is the time one has it, be- 
cause when it is gone, it is almost im- 
possible to bring it back and when at 
times, it is brought back, it is in a 
mighty unstable condition. 

“Most of you are in the constructive 
period of youth, young manhood and 
young womanhood, so take care of your 
health and your future. People often 
say, ‘I inherited vitality ; my father and 
mother are perfectly well and strong,’ 


but it has been proved most thorough- 
ly that inherited vitality not cared for 
will not last through life efficiently. 
Another says, ‘I was brought up on a 
farm, lived there until I was twenty- 
five. That will help, but that will not 
last through life any more than the 
meal you eat this noon will last a year. 

“The average life today is ten years 
longer than it was a century ago; it 
was then 30 years, now it is 40 years. 
Why this increase of 10 years? It has 
been due mainly to the great advance 
in the medical and surgical professions. 
Many lives are being saved and com- 
munity health is increasing from the 
standpoint of sanitation by the cleaning 
out of smallpox, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria and things of that kind, but be- 
yond the age of 40, the death rate is 
increasing very rapidly, but from what 
we call the non-communicable diseases, 
heart disease, apoplexy, kidney trouble 
and things of that nature. 

‘Listen, torthese Siatisrics,. Lip” 1G 
20 years of age there is a decrease, but 
after 20 years of age there is a 5 per 
cent increase between 20 and_ 30. 
eighteen per cent between 30 and 40, 
etc. There has been an increase of 
very close to 100 per cent in heart 
troubles, similarly kidney troubles 
nearly 100 per cent, that carry off men 
after 40 years of age. 

“What is the solution? It has been 
due to a number of conditions. One a 
lack of a wholesome use of this human 
machine of ours. Through hundreds 
and thousands of years this machine is 
built up and it must be used if one is 
to stay well. A matter of wholesome 
exercise does more than any other one 
thing to keep us in proper condition, 
and it means that the health of this 
human mechanism of ours depends 
upon vigorous use of all our muscles. 
I say vigorous, and by this I mean 
until we perspire freely. 

“The very best way to develop chest 
power is to leave the muscles of the 
chest alone and the very best way to 
develop lung power is to use those 
large groups of muscles between. the 
lower leg and knee vigorously. The 
best thing to do is the thing that most 
of us cannot do, that is live hours of 
day out-doors, and the next best thing 
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is to do that kind of thing somewhere 
where it can be more or less under d1- 
rection; where it can be organized and 
directed. Team work makes for team 
work in play and business and there are 
certain co-operative qualities that we 
learn in that way. Another thing that 
makes tremendously for health is that 
individual exercise which we _ should 
take every morning or in the evening. 
This should cover all the superficial 
muscles of the body and exercise taken 
vigorously enough to bring out a rather 
deep breathing.” The speaker at this 
point went through a number of exer- 
cises, explaining their use and value. 
He left a number of charts of these 
exercises with printed explanations as 
follows: 
Exercise and Health 


Reasonable exercise is the best single 
means of producing a vitality that 
wards off disease, stands the rack of 
city life, keeps efficiency up, lengthens 
one’s good periods, shortens one’s poor 
ones and not only lengthens life, but 
makes for a happier life. 

What can one do in the way of 
propernsexercise:) Lhe verypestacxer: 
cise is, of course, hours a day out of 
doors—golf, tennis, vigorous walking, 
eardening -elc., etc Ol itriyeirca tl. 
It is expensive of time for the young 
man who must make every day count. 
The next best is a gymnasium, with 
expert leadership. This is convenient. 
Costume can be changed, classes and 
exercises suited to the individual, bath 
handy ; can be slipped in at noon or late 
afternoon, or after dark. There is also 
the enthusiasm of the group. There is 
variety, drills, games, swimming, etc. 

Even such may be impossible. If so, 
ycu can still insure, in 10 or 15 minutes 
a day in your room, real health build- 
ing exercises, but they must be done 
every day. 

Exercises for the Home 


1. Open and close hands. 

2> Raise “hands toe itrant, ot. chest 
thrust arms forward—return. 

3.ARaise hands--tei-dront, 7orchest, 
thrust arms over head—return. 

4. Raise arms forward over the head. 

5. Raise arms sideward over the 
head. 


6. Raise arms forward to horizontal 
—move to side horizontal—return. - 

7. Bend head forward and backward. 

8. Turn head to right and left. 

O Riserone toes, 

10. Rise on heels. 

11. Flex lower legs. 

1Z.° Bend knees to squarn 

13. Bend body forward and back- 
ward. 

14. Bend body sideward right and 
lett; 

15. Arms over head—swing hands to 
toes—return. 

16. Lying on back—raise knees to 
chest. 

17. Stationary run on toes with deep 
breathing (5 to 10 seconds). 


Suggestions 


Exercise in the mornineyegnesed 
clothing, in a well-ventilated room, 
vigorously for about ten minutes. 

Begin moderately with the lighter 
exercises (1-11):. Increaseumyigomane 
use larger muscles as body warms up 
(12 to 17). 

Go through exercises easily and but 
four or five times each as a Starter. 

If there is difficulty in getting to 
sleep, exercise slowly before retiring. 

Moistening the hands and rubbing 
the body until dry, makes a good finish 
for the morning exercise. . 

Good hygienic habits are necessary 
to supplement physical activity in pro- 
ducing vitality. 

In closing, Mr. Martin said: “I wish 
to state that it is an absolute necessity 
to preparedness of any kind, whether 
you are preparing to serve your coun- 
try, your business firm or your health 
individually, it 1s your duty to’keep in ©» 
good physical condition and the exer- 
cises suggested, practiced conscien- 
tiously for five, ten or fifteen minutes 
a day, according to directions, means 
that instead of hearing that old phrase 
of ‘Watch Your Step,’ you can change 
it to Watch Your Pepa. 

Mr. Miller then suggested that the 
audience before dispersing would unite 
in singing “America.” This immedi- 
ately brought the audience to its feet 
and all joined in singing the National 
Hymn. The meeting adjourned about 
9:00 a. m. 
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The Man Who Does His Best 


A. L. Morris, represented in this pic- 
ture, is a married man now about forty- 
five years of age and is one of the able 
men connected with the United Agency 
Extension Bureau. 

His father Rev. E. E. Morris, is a 
prominent Methodist Minister, has 
been a member of the Puget Sound 
Conference for a number of years and 
is very highly regarded by his associ- 
ates. Mr. Morris also has a brother in 
the state of Washington—Hon. Geo. 
E. Morris, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of that state—who has a most 
favorable reputation as a Jurist. 

After graduating from school he was 
for several years in a small general 
store, later in a department store and 
then for some years was in the dry 
goods and suit business. His next ex- 
perience was as an employe in a small 
Bateeat vv atkins, N. Y.; from where 
he went to Seattle, Washington, and 
was employed in that city in the Com- 
mercial National Bank in various ca- 
pacities. This connection lasted for 
four years until this bank consolidated 
with the Seattle National Bank, he at 
that time being an assistant cashier. 
He then went from Seattle to Hono- 
lulu in the Hawaiian Islands where he 
entered the brokerage business, buying 
and selling general merchandise but es- 


pecially operating in sugar stock. His 
stay in Honolulu covered about seven 
years and since returning to the United 
States he has been a.salesman along 
different lines, real estate, Canadian 
Jands, insurance, etc. In August of 
1915 he resigned his position as sales- 
man with the Superior Life Insurance 
Company and in September of that 
year opened brokers’ offices at 76 West 
Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois, oper- 
ating under the style of the “National 
Advisory Bureau.” 

Mr. Morris’ experience in the brok- 
erage line has been of such a character 
that he is considered an expert and 
during the time that he operated the 
National Advisory Bureau his advice 
was often sought by prospective in 
vestors. 

Mr. Morris is secretary of the Auxil- 
lary Board of the United Agency and 
since his association with the Agency 
in the Fall of 1915, he has time and 
again demonstrated his value as an ex- 
perienced business man and as an ex- 
pert in certain directions. 

His personality is winning and he is 
most popular with those who know 
him best. He is constructive in his 
ideas and works along progressive 
lines. | 


MAKING FRIENDS 


Every man and every woman must 
have friends. Perhaps not many, but 
surely some. 

The place to find friends is right 
around you, in your everyday connec- 
tions. And the way to find them is 
simply to be friends to the people who 
need friends. 

It starts with being friendly and 
agreeable, which makes opportunities 
to be of real service. And service—not 
dollars—is the basis of friendship. 

Friendship, while serving your 
friend, serves you better, because it is 
only by serving one’s fellow men that ° 
he has opportunity to grow and expand. 


—(From “The Friend”). 
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HOW ABOUT THE 
STOCKHOLDER? 


It is often argued, especially by in- 
terested parties, those for instance who 
contend that an investment is unsafe 
if it pays more than three or at most 
five per cent, that the small stock- 
holder is always in danger of losing 
his investment through manipulation 
by the large stockholders. 

This assertion, when made, is 
brought forward through ignorance of 
the laws that govern corporations or is 
made maliciously and with a purpose of 
frightening the small investor. 

The privileges of the owners of 
shares of common stock of a corpora- 
tion are shared alike by all stockhold- 
ers, large and small, such privileges as 
to share in the profits, to vote for di- 
rectors and in the event of a dissolution 
to have a pro rata share with all other 
stockholders in the division of the con- 
cern’s assets. 

The provisions of the Company’s 
charter control the direction of its af- 
fairs in the interest of majority and 
minority stockholders alike, the char- 
ter and the by-laws for the internal 
government of the corporation, which 
latter are created according to well de- 
fined rules. The law declares that by- 
laws must be fair and reasonable, must 
operate equally and cannot deprive a 
stockholder of his rights except by 
unanimous consent of all and all state- 
ments of facts must be honest and just. 

The stockholders of a corporation 
elect its board of directors and from 
these the officers are chosen, and un- 
less the power is delegated to the di- 


SMALL 


rectors the stockholders formulate by-- 


laws, increase or decrease its capital 
stock, authorize amendments to its 
charter or by-laws and determine spe- 
cial matters. 

The majority, of course, control, but 
according to law “the will of the ma- 
jority has its limitations” and recent 
court rulings prove that the majority 
may be restrained from taking unfair 
advantage of minority stockholders so 
, that directors are bound to recognize 
and respect the rights of all stockhold- 
ers and must recognize that all have 
equal rights, no matter what the ma- 
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jority may determine in any specific 
case. 

In the vast majority of corporations 
or stock companies the interests of the 
smallest stockholders are as sacredly 
guarded and protected as are the rights 
of those who have a controlling inter- 
est and in all cases, Courts will, if 
petitioned, protect the rights of small 
stockholders. 

The facts being as stated, stockhold- 
ers should appreciate and understand 
that they owe allegiance to those who 
represent them and are chosen by them 
to administrate their affairs. They 
should have implicit confidence in and 
co-operate with these, their representa- 
tives, as they are usually business men 
of experience, ability and character. 

Ownership of stock carries with it 
something more than the right to share 
in the profits of the Company. It 
should insure their attendance at meet-: 
ings either in person or by reliable 
proxy because these meetings are for 
the mutual interest and for the doing 
of important things requiring the moral 
support and active co-operation of all 
stockholders and it might be said are 
absolutely essential to success. 

That the small stockholder is safe- 
guarded in all respects becomes more 
and more evident.each day. Large 
corporations show an increasing num- 
ber of small shareholders and great 
utility, railway and industrial concerns 
point with pride to the number of small 
stockholders in their respective cor- 
porations, some of them claiming stock- 
holders in every state in the Union, and 
even throughout the world. 

Shareholders generally should pro- 
mote their own best interests by sup- 
porting their directors in the different 
policies advanced by them, knowing 
that they, in working for their own 
best interests, are also working in the 
best interests of the shareholders, 
whether large or small, and are de- 
serving of their utmost confidence. 


A Little Leak 


A little leak will sink a big ship. 
Dime and nickel leaks, more than dol- 
lar leaks, play havoc with a man’s ca- 
pacity to save. 

—Anon. 
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“WHERE THERE’S A WILL 
THERE’S A WAY” 

You have heard people say that they 
find it impossible to save money, but 
according to the view of a noted speak- 
er, the word impossible should be elim- 
inated irom the dictionary. That 
almost nothing is impossible has been 
proven from day to day, from decade 
to decade, from century to century. 

People of this generation wonder 
how those of one hundred years ago 
lived and thrived without the things 
the people of today find necessary. The 
electric light has replaced the candle 
and the kerosene lamp. People of to- 
day ordinarily transact business by 
means of the telephone and the tele- 
graph and Government and Consular 
officers do business by means of the 
cable and the wireless. The automo- 
bile, the aeroplane are ordinary and 
unnoticeable adjuncts of everyday life 
at this period in the twentieth century. 

There is no doubt but what, in gen- 
erations to come,- human thought and 
invention will have provided new meth- 
ods of communication, new short cuts 
in business, and the people of that age 
will wonder how we of the twentieth 
century could get along with such ap- 
pliances as we are now Satisfied with. 

There is no apparent limit to human 
genius. and invention in line with the 
improvements suggested. Others are 
of a far reaching character. that the 
people of today are familiar with, but 
which those of one hundred years ago 
were in entire ignorance of. Insurance 
in every form; fire, investment, lia- 
bility, family and group, are forms 
which in one way or another benefit 
targely the human race at a compara- 
tively moderate outlay. New ways of 
investing money are proposed and often 
found practical and new ways of sav- 
ing and accumulating are taught as 
a corollary. 

Do you know that thousands of fam- 
ilies are living in luxury today off in- 
comes derived from wise investments? 
You are interested, are you not, in 
having your money show the greatest 
possible earning power combined with 
safety? The profits to be derived from 
wise investments in business cannot 
better be exemplified than by going 


into the history of the successful Mer- 
cantile Rating Agency. 

It is true that the opportunity of in- 
vesting in this class of securities is 
very rare but is for that reason the 
more desirable. The old established 
agencies are known to earn immense 
profits and investment in their securi- 
ties 1s almost prohibitive. Since the 
entry of the United Agency into the 
held, however, there has come to the 
wise, conservative investor an oppor- 
tunity that has not been available for 
a generation and in all probability there 
will not be a like opportunity for years 
to come. 

“ANY ORGANIZATION START- 
Pa) Ne Piero bs PRINCIPLES 
NEED HAVE NO FEAR OF CRIT- 
De ieee teh CE Tre PUBLIC 
DRO Wis tO Ro RIVALS» LE 
Vite ioe Pre UPRINGIPER 
OF DOING BUSINESS RIGHT AND 
Der eee LEE ELM Behe 
COME WHEN EVERYONE WILL 
HAV it TO RECOGNIZE THE ViIR- 
PUAN DS WALUECOR OUR Ks 
GANIZATION.” 

The policy of the United Agency is 
fundamental; the company is capably 
managed by men of known integrity ; 
of sound business judgment; and such 
of its securities as are still to be ob- 
tained, pending the completion of its 
further extension work, are readily at- 
tracting the attention of wise, conserva- 
tive investors. Once the investor looks 
into the potential value of these se- 
curities, he is quick to become a holder 
of the stock of the United Agency. 








If you are determined and resolve to 
work, you will find, if you keep at it, 
that results will follow. However, it 
is no use to resolve and then remain 
idle; resolution without activity, en- 
ergy and work, produces nothing. In 
fact, it is no use to consume the time in 
framing it. 





The flying June-Bug and a woman 
getting off a street car never know 
where they are going to light—that is 
why they have so many disasters. 
Don’t imitate either; get a-going and 
be sure to head in the right direction 
—‘‘Jene” Miller. 
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Regular Quarterly Meeting Board 
Directors United Agency 


On Wednesday, April 18th, was held 
the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board. of Directors “of ‘the - United 
Agency. The session was a brief and 
unusually interesting one, the principal 
matter of interest being the report of 
the President. Mr. Visscher addressed 
the Board. 

Said he: “In preparing my report to 
you, allow me to tell you that the main 
thought I wish to impress upon you is 
that the United Agency shall grow 
symmetrically in all its departments. 
This principle holds true as a require- 
ment in the development of nearly 
every business, but it is more emphatic- 
ally true in the development of a Com- 
mercial Rating Agency, than in almost 
any other line of endeavor. 

DEVELOPING GAN Seal Niele 
GENT AND EFFICIENT ORGAN- 
IZATION. Along no other lines does 
the present management demonstrate 
its capability of developing this rating 
agency better than in their unceasing 
effort and purpose to build up an in- 
telligent and efficient organization. In 
this connection there has been estab- 


lished an employment bureau, a maga- . 


zine is being published entitled “Serv- 


3 


ice’ and other educational work is 
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carried on, a recruiting station as it 
were, opened to add men of high char- 
acter and good ability to this organiza- 
tion and to develop men into efficient 
factors in the special lines of work 
entrusted to them. Not one of us can 
overestimate the real importance of 
this branch of our work. Individuals 
may come and go but an organization 
must be so built that any individual 
may leave the organization and the 
work will still go on. 

It takes oil to run machinery and it 
takes money to finance such work of 
development as we have now been en- 
gaged in for the past four years. We 
are very happy to inform you that this 
department is also fully up to our most 
sanguine expectations. 

Suffice it to say that IT havemioteas 
any time,-during the progress of the 
development of the Agency, felt as con- 
fident of great ultimate successsasy 1 
do at this time, and at no time in the 
past have the indications that the Serv- 
ice is favorably received or that the 
United Agency is being established in 
the confidence and good will of the 
business community, been as strong as 
now. 


Stock in the United Agency is selling 
at $23.00 per share. 











COMPARISON OF UNITED AGENCY BALANCE SHEET FOR THREE 


MONTHS’ 


ASSETS 
Fixed: Plant, Inventories, etc......... 
Current: Accounts, Notes Receivable 
and cash 
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Outstanding 
Deferredé UiAcdount. Stockh. 2. eee 
Current: Notes and Accounts Payable 
Reserves: For Depreciation, etc...... 
Surplus 
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Excess of Quick Assets Over Cur- 
rent Liabilities 


Mar. 31, 1917 
$3,050,744.11 


$3,318,741.85 


$ 178,591.76 


PERIOD AS BELOW 


Decsly 19s Increase 


$2 088,612.09 


207 997.74 212,216.17 


$3,200,828.26 


$1,432,122.73  $1,385,128.03 $46,994.70 
29,500.00 19,500.00 10,000.00 
89,405.98 85,805.04 2,600.94 
27,878.49 27,651.49 227.00 
1,739,834.65  1,681,743.70 58,090.95 
$3,318,741.85  $3,200,828.26 


$ 125,411.13 $53,180.63 





~The United Agency 


Incorporated 





Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 


A. Visscher, = 3 = President 
R. S. Sinclair, » = Vice President 
G. T. Hood, = = Sec’y-Treasurer 
A. E. Croft, = = General Manager 


A Modern Credit Medium of advanced ideas. 


The United Agency compiles and publishes a Modern Rating Book 
containing full ratings on |,750,000 concerns in business in the 
United States, all fully rated, no blanks. 


Eight points of information on each name, showing years in business, 
business record; businéss ability, personal character, method of 
payment and net worth. 


The Key of Rating is simple yet comprehensive, and was designed 
by Credit Men with the purpose of ascertaining the moral as 
well as financial risk on seekers of credit. 


The United Agency also publishes the most reliable and trustworthy 
Attorney and Bank Register now in circulation and guarantees 
collections made by its listed Attorneys. 


Business Houses should see that their Credit and Collection Depart- 
ments are equipped with this complete and up-to-date Service. 


The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Fight, Run or Hide 


Biologists will tell you that Appetite rules 
the world, that Enmity is the basic law of ex- 
istence, and that Mother Nature gives animals ~ 
a choice of three things if they would survive: 
Fight and grow stronger, run or fly and> de- 
velop fleetness, or hide and become crafty. 
On such principles is explained the survival of 
totally different creatures like the bull, the: 
deer, and the clam. Usually, the fighter. is 
respected or feared, the runner admired or 
ridiculed, while the hider gets little, if any, — 
sympathy or support. I 

Man alone of all living animals has been 
given the privilege to choose any, all, or none 
of these prerogatives, according to his inclina- 
tion and character. The majority of us agree 
that the first of these three fundamentals of 
life is the best for our workaday world, much as » 
we might wish it were otherwise. Only saints 
and martyrs have been selfless and courageous 
enough to discard all three expedients of ex- 
istence, and die in defiance of these natural 
laws. .Few mortals gain the requisite spir- 
ituality to sustain them through negation of 
worldly interests and loves. So must we fight, 
run, or hide'to protect ourselves and our pos- 
sessions, ; 

Yet, in passing, we would note two ‘extra- 
ordinary social and political facts in the light 
of present warfare, apropos of the physical and 
spiritual in mankind, ‘The Quakers, founding 
theit attitude on spiritual revelation, refuse to 
fight, and all the powers and principalities of 
the earth cannot move them a jot. The social- 
ists of Europe, founding their attitude on eth- 
ics and the brotherhood of man, agreed. in 
international conference never to bear arms 
against one another, but they were in the 
ranks at the first call of country. 

We draw no conclusions, nor attempt cen- 
sure of either Quaker or socialist, but one 
obeyed the stern mandate, “Fight, run, Or 
hide,’ the other did not—and we would give 
much to determine which was the wiser, which 
the winner? 
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The Good Job 


If you can work and keep your smile, 
And not be grumbling all the while, 
If you are glad to do your share, 
And sometimes more, and still not care, 
And take the gain or take the loss, 
And still be loyal to your boss,— 

You need not fear the frowning fates; 
For you a good job surely waits. 


If you put into:all you do 

The very heart and soul of you, 

And give unto the simplest test 

That spirit which is called your best, 
And use your brain along the way, 

It makes no difference what today 
You’re being called upon to do; 

A good job surely waits for you. 


Men do not rise by handsome looks, 

Nor from the things they've read in 
books 

Or even from the facts they know, 

But from the knowledge that they 
show. 

If you are patient and will work, 

And do the tasks that fret and irk, 

Without complaining, in good time 

The ladder of success you'll climb. 


If you will think about your task, 
And of-yourself this question ask: 
“With this would I be satished, 

If I were on the Boss’ side?” 

And never-let it pass until 

It marks the summit of your skill. 

Be not dismayed, nor live in dread; 


A better job is just ahead. 


Today is but a stepping stone 

To glories that are still unknown; 
The sunbeams of tomorrow raise 
The seed of all our yesterdays; 

In what we are men near us see 
What in the future we shall be. 

The good job blossoms on the soil 
That has been tilled with honest toil. 
Edgar A. Guest in Detroit Free Press. 
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Thrift and the High Cost 


of Living, 





This is a subject which at this time is 
being considered by most individuals, be- 
cause the high cost of living has been 
impressed upon them most forcibly by 
their dealings with the grocer, butcher, 
and every class of merchant who deals in 
necessities. The FINANCIAL AND IN- 
VESTMENT CHRONICLE of May, 1917, 
treats this subject in a practical, yet 
simple, form and reviews conditions 
familiar to all. 

In this article it is said, as individuals 
we are in a large measure helpless to 
remedy the difficulty, for the causes are 
economic and beyond our control; but 
we can do much toward alleviating the 
resulting ills. Not all of us can be teach- 
ers of domestic science, but all can prac- 
tice the art of good living, all can do 
some solid thinking and apply its princi- 
ples to kitchens and dining rooms and 
offset in a very large measure the added 
strain of high prices. 

The trouble with many housekeepers 
is that they take the easy way; they don't 
study the job and, like all who do 
thoughtless work, do it poorly. If, for 
instance, in a large boarding house one 
of the principal items of food is steaks 
and chops, the cost of these is high and 
the waste is large and the landlady com- 
plains that she cannot make a living, but 
the reason is that she does not know 
how. Many of the guests are fond of 
fish in various forms, yet while fish is 
cheap, it is seldom served. On a single 
meal she could save from $3.00 to $5.00 
and at the same time be pleasing her 
guests. In her case, is it not the high 
cost of ignorance? She might often use 
substitutes for steak, might use cheaper 
cuts of meat made up in appetizing form, 
but she has got into a rut and doesn’t 
know how to escape from it. 

There is a great deal of wastage in 
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these times. It has always been the fail- 
ing of Americans and at the present time 
this waste takes the form more generally 
of household inefficiency than any other. 

More homes are wrecked from the 
waste of the kitchen than from any other 
cause. Dr. Wiley estimates one-third of 
the food is wasted and that thrift in food 
might be a very effective remedy for 
some of our present-day domestic prob- 
lems. With meats costing thirty cents a 
pound, and for bone and fat at that, eggs 
at five cents each, butter at fifty cents a 
pound, and other things in proportion, it 
is necessary to do some readjusting if 
people would keep up. 

It is easier to make your income go 
farther than it is to increase it. Learn 
the secret of French thrift and find the 
secret of little economies in food value. 

Youngsters will relish a dish of home 
baked beans as much as a choice tender- 
loin. They will grow fat on spaghetti. 
They will have fewer stomach disorders 
on whole wheat bread and molasses than 
on candy and soda and lobster salads. 
Go easy on the butter and take only the 
amount you can use. Thrift is the pana- 
cea for many ills and the high cost of liv- 
ing and no doubt the cost of living can 
be considerably reduced by applying 
thrift to the httle things about the home. 

It isn’t necessary to live poorly in or- 
der to reduce the cost of living, but 
avoidance of waste, thoughtfulness in 
selection of articles of food, refraining 
from luxuries and conserving everything 
in all respects will reduce the cost of liv- 
ing without discomfort and without re- 
ducing legitimate business. 

The chain store idea has had some ef- 
fect in reducing the cost of living, as 
these stores work with a large capital 
and operate without expense of deliv- 
eries. They supply foodstuffs and com- 
modities at cheaper rates than the ordi- 
nary retail stores can provide and they 
afford a family the saving of the cost of 
delivery by forcing the buyers to carry 
the goods home themselves. 
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| Business, ‘The New Science of Developing Men 





Mr. Carl H. Fast, an Efficiency Ex- 
pert of national reputation, in a 
pamphlet issued in July, 1913, declares 
that the history of our business pro- 
gress 1s approaching a climax because 
the great modern forces and factors 
which have made it and which keep 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
in close touch in quick transformation 
of materials, quick transportation of 
commodities, and quick transference of 
thought and purpose are being opposed 
by the purpose of civilization itself. 

“Most of our so-called wealth or 
capital is merely a condition of control 
over concerted human operation, on 
which control a dollar valuation has 
been placed by those who wield it.” 

“As I see it, the object of all civiliza- 
tion is to reduce friction. To make it 
easier for all men and women to live, 
physically, so that all may improve 
spiritually, intellectually and aestheti- 
cally.” 

“The only cost of a thing is the labor 
required to obtain it; it’s value is the 
labor you can get for it; when a man 
stops learning, he stops living; the 
same is true of a business.” 

It will be seen from the above ex- 
cerpts what value is placed by Mr. 
Fast on the human factor in business. 

He claims that the history of all na- 
tions and of all past civilization shows 
considerable progress until a certain 
point was reached. ‘That point was 
when the social instinct, the law that 
in “union there is strength,” had made 
for such material progress and had 
been so successfully used and devel- 
oped by the abler individuals for their 
own profit, that it resulted in these 
persons forming privileged groups of 
classes that undertook to prey too 
greedily upon the remainder of the 
people, the masses. Then came a clash 
through the last named using the so- 
cial law of organization for their own 
benefit and protection and when the 
resulting warfare ensued, civilization 
stopped and barbarism followed. In 
this day and age, we have been using 


social capital through the invention 
and use of the corporation often spoken 
of and regarded as soulless. 

Tools of production, he says, are no 
longer essential capital; ownership of 
material, tools or cammodities or even 
ownership of the land itself, is not es- 
sentially the possession of a modern 
form of wealth, but capital is a condi- 
tion of control over an organized state 
of operating labor. Formerly such 
control was maintained by force. It 
was not then perceived that the value 
of a man’s business should be meas- 
ured by the spirit in which its work- 
ers’ carry it on and that the extent and 
value of his ownership were measured 
by the completeness of control which 
can be maintained over its efficient 
operations. 

Modern business is the science of 
controlling men who work in an eff- 
cient spirit, and this control can be 
maintained only by being increased 
and can only be increased by develop- 
ing men and women into more and 
more efficient workers with an ever 
increasing knowledge and spirit of ef- 
ficiency and loyalty. 

The development of an _ efficient 
spirit is of vital importance because of 
the purely human side. To have what 
people want and to make people want 
what you have or can get is the whole 
Stisice: 

Employes must want to be efficient 
and must then be shown how. The 
chief asset of modern business is good 
will or the favor in which it is held 
by a certain portion of the community. 
Progressive welfare and educational 
work when known to the public is 
potent in its effect upon trade. Mer- 
chandise must be looked upon as only 
a tool by which to render service to a 
customer and making a new customer 
is a greater gain than making a profit 
on an unsatisfactory sale. A satisfied 
customer is a better advertiser than 
any other medium. 

A business is an organization of 
people and efficient when trained, eager 
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and intent on doing the work of the 
organization. Says Mr. Fast on the 
subject of Department Store employ- 
ers: “They will learn that they can- 
not expect nor exact of employes more 
than a wage level of efficiency unless 
they receive more than a wage level 
of pay; that the collective spirit and 
enthusiasm of a working force cannot 
be developed by appeals to each indi- 
vidual’s selfish desire: that they, as 
employers nor their chief executives, 
cannot-get as close to or influence any 
one as can the older employe, and that 
to put business on a scientific, perma- 
nent basis five steps must be taken. 
The business must first be analyzed; 
second, standardized; third, human- 
ized; fourth, organized; fifth, capital- 
ized. 

“Tn this connection a newspaper arti- 
cle of date March 4th, treats ‘senti- 
ment’ as a big asset behind business 
men, and quotes a well known leader 
in business, one of the largest employ- 
ers of men and women in the country, 
as expressing his convictions in a re- 
view of a small booklet entitled ‘That 
Something,’ that sentiment in business 
was never more alive than it is today. 
Any able employer of labor knows that 
kindness and fairness build the corner- 
stone to a man’s best effort. From a 
purely commercial standpoint discard- 
ing all other reasons, they are the 
soundest investment in the world. 
You can buy a man’s work, but can- 
not buy his loyalty. That can be 
gained only by treating him fairly. I 
have declared repeatedly that any suc- 
cess which has come to me has been 
due almost entirely to the loyalty of 
my men and their eagerness to please 
me. I consider this sentiment of more 
value in dollars and cents than the en- 
tire financial investment in our busi- 
ness.” 

This conclusion is becoming more 
and more the conviction of other large 
employers of men, and while business 
has often and rightly been regarded as 
a “cold blooded” proposition intelli- 
gent employers are becoming more and 
more convinced that the social spirit 
and outlook is the true basis for suc- 
cessful business, Social Capital, in 
other words. 
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Business organizations in these times 
are being benefited largely with a view 
of making the relation of employe and 
employer more personal, more co-op- 
erative and more permanent. In many 
of the larger corporations, men are no 
longer regarded as cogs in a machine 
or units forming part of the complete 
machine, any one of which can be 
easily replaced. This attitude tends 
to greater loyalty and more efficiency 
on the part of the employe, and more 
humanity on the part of both em- 
ployer and employe, and results in 
better conditions, not only for the em- 
ploye, but insures a more valuable or- 
ganization, composed of the human 
units than the employer could ever 
have built on the old plan of building 
it on a basis of capital, material and 
such so-called tangible property. 


“Concerns in commercial and indus- 
trial lines are actively engaged, their 
principal troubles coming from short- 
age of certain raw materials, labor 
supply decreasing—due to enlistments 
—and the deficiency in railway equip- 
ment. While there is some _ hysteria 
with regard to the plans for financing 
the war, namely, the profits tax, the 
better informed are quietly confident 
that no legislation will be passed which 
will prove so drastic as to endanger the 
efficiency of the plants upon which the 


government is depending in case of 
war.” 


Von of the best and perhaps one of 


the most-told stories relates how a 
New York firm once asked Mr. Lin- 
coln for some information as to the 
financial standing of one of his neigh- 
bors. In due time they received this 
answer : 

“Yours of the 10th received. First 
of all, he has a wife and baby; together 
they ought to be worth $500,000 to any 
man. Secondly, he has an office in 
which there is a table worth $1.50 and 
three chairs worth, say, $1. Last of 
all, there is in one corner a large rat- 
hole, which will bear looking into. 

“Respectfully, 


AAs Lrxcou.” 
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Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





There is so much that is uncertain due 
to war conditions, that nothing in the way 
of a positive assertion may be made as 
to the future. 

In spite of the war and complications 
arising from it, trade activities still pre- 
vail; however, some signs of hesitation 
are evident in view of the new tax laws 
and of the uncertainty as to what effect 
on business our active participation in 
the war will mean. There has been 
more or less hysteria over the food sup- 
ply, due in part to the ill-advised talk of 
speculators and manipulators and buying 
of futures. To offset this, business men 
of the most reliable class—those not en- 
gaged in seeking big profits on account 
of existing conditions, advise that there 
is no call for undue alarm as to a food 
shortage or as to any reversals in busi- 
ness. Conditions do require economy in 
a sense that there should be no wastage 
nor any undue indulgence in luxuries, but 
it is claimed that anything more than 
economy of this character 1s harmful and 
that the hoarding of supplies can only 
result in increased shortage and a rise in 
prices, The avitation ~has ~excited» the 
grain market, no doubt, and has in some 
cases led to hoarding. 

In another sense it has had an indirect 
benefit in inducing people to engage in 
gardening and, in consequence, thereby 
increasing the amount of vegetables and 
garden stuff without any possible “dan- 
ger of overproduction. 

The prices on all kinds of meat have 
recently touched a new high level and 
the cost of living, undoubtedly has in- 
creased with each day. 

We are assured, however, that all of 
the great industries have orders « far 
ahead, and the steel market is unable to 
keep up with the demand, while the price 
of steel increased $10 a ton in one day 
recently. The government has, it is un- 
derstood, assumed the right to take all 
steel produced in order to facilitate its 
plan of ship building, and this policy 
will result in the curtailing of building 
to a considerable extent, especially af- 
fecting sky-scrapers, bridges, etc. 
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There have been intimations in some 
quarters that with the general demand 
for gardening there was danger of over- 
production, but this is so evidently un- 
true that it is not likely to impress any 
considerable number of people. Produc- 
tion is curtailed in all European countries 
to such an extent that all have to depend 
on this country for food supplies. 

Retail merchants are said to be some- 
what conservative of late in buying for 
future demand, at least to a lesser extent 
than they were a year ago. This would 
appear, however, to be against the gen- 
eral policy, and business conditions do 
not warrant either the hoarding of sup- 
plies nor the cessation of. normal busi- 
ness. 

All branches of the steel industries 
seem to be assured of excellent earnings 
for some time to come. 

There has been of late some improve- 
ment in crop conditions, and the pros- 
pects for winter wheat in Kansas and 
Texas appear to be better than a month 
ago. According to advices from Kansas, 
that state will raise only 40,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat this year, which is the 
smallest crop in nearly thirty years and 
less than half the average for the past 
ten years. These are the figures indi- 
cated by the secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture in his May crop report, 
issued the 24th of that month. The corn 
acreage, however, is likely to show a 
large increase over last year, although 
there is more or less replanting on ac- 
count of weather conditions. In Kansas 
alone the increase in the corn crop is 
reported to be at least 40 per cent, and 
there is said to be a record increase in 
spring wheat, so far as the northwestern 
states are concerned. 

The outlook for oats is reported un- 
usually good, especially in the state of 
Illinois, where a considerable increase in’ 
planted acreage is shown. 

What is known as the Liberty [ee 
has caused perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary canvass ever_undertaken in the 
United States. Not only is the Secretary 
of the Treasury taking a personal part in 
this canvass, but many of the best bond 
salesmen in the country have beeff placed | 
at the service of the government. The 
government is especially desirous that 
this loan be distributed among the people 
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at large, and with this purpose in view 
has issued bonds of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, etc. 

An interesting tabulation was recently 
compiled, showing the increase in cost 
of labor and raw materials during the 
past eighteen months or two years: 


Iron and steel increased.......... 100% 
OG 4 Ae er 370% 
en ke ee 60% 
Warnish, Shellac‘and stain........ 70% 
Nails, screws and hardware...... 100% 
memetande twine... 0.0... 0. Se: 100% 
ESI s cet oe cs ns 60% 
Meperewoiich, Cte... 2.00. 95% 
ULE eo oka 40% 


The figures here given affect the furni- 
ture industry alone, causing, no doubt, 
the very perceptible increase in the sell- 
ing price of this one article. 

No doubt a great deal of the resulting 
high prices can be traced to the fact that 
the government is buying largely in 
every market, and this applies to food- 
stuffs as well as steel and lumber and 
other requirements of the army and navy. 

Structural Steel in April had book- 
ings of 110,000 tons, as against 125,000 
tons in April, 1916. 

Coke—On May 12th there were 
35,110 coke ovens in blast and shipments 
in April totaled 1,538,000 tons, as com- 
pared with 1,860,000 tons in April a year 
ago. 

Coal—In nearly all cases shipments 
showed an increase over a year ago, when 
the difficulties between the operators and 
miners were in process of adjustment 
and the output reduced. The figures for 
anthracite coal were 5,592,000 tons in 
April. 

Cotton for domestic consumption in 
April totaled 552,000 bales, while the 
stock of cotton in consuming establish- 
ments was 2,032,000 bales and in public 
storage and at compresses 2,504,000 
bales. There were 144,000,000 pounds 
of crude cotton seed oil on hand March 
31st, compared with 7,000,000 pounds on 
hand March Ist, last year, while refined 
cotton seed oil totaled 955,000,000 
pounds during the period covered. Cold 
weather, according to late reports, will 
reduce the coming crop, which is esti- 
mated at 69.5 per cent normal. 

Railroads—Gross earnings of 454 
railroads in March showed an increase 
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of 9 per cent, but only in the south and 
southwest have railroads shown any con- 
sistent gain in March, both in gross and 
net earnings. Partial returns for April 
show gross earnings of $77,000,000, a 
gain of 12 per cent as compared with a 
year ago. 

Lumber—Shipments in March to- 
taled 947,000,000 feet, a considerable re- 
duction from March a year ago, and the 
cut lumber consists of 919,000,000 of soft 
wood and 93,000,000 feet of hard wood, 
against 1,004,000,000 feet of soft wood 
and 86,000,000 feet of hard wood a year 
ago. 

The report of the federal Department 
of Agriculture, May lst, indicates a 1917 
winter wheat crop of 366,000,000 bush- 
els, compared with 482,000,000 bushels 
last year and the ten-year average of 
489,000,000 bushels. Many experts on 
wheat do not agree with the government 
on this estimate, but figure that the crop 
will go well over the 400,000,000-bushel 
mark. 

The average condition of rye on May 
Ist was 88.8, something below the ten- 
year average of 90.2. On May lst con- 
ditions indicated a production of rye of 
61,000,000 bushels, compared with 41,- 
000,000 bushels last year and 38,000,000 
bushels average for five years preceding. 

On May Ist 72.4 per cent of the spring 
plowing was completed and of spring 
planting, 58.7 per cent was completed. 

Commodity Prices on May Ist had 
reached a new high mark of $15.12.. Of 
the articles specified sixty-two had ad- 
vanced in price in April, fourteen de- 
clined and twenty-eight remained sta- 
tionary. 

Enlisting is interfering somewhat with 
the labor supply. A conscription law has 
been enacted, which may still further 
seriously interfere with this factor in 
the near future. Extraordinary prog- 
ress has been made in preparation for 
war. Legislation has been taken towards 
the regulation of the food supplies, pur- 
chasing has been centralized, and within 
a few days arrangements have been made 
to control the gold exports. 

On the whole, it is felt that while 
there are many uncertainties to be con- 
sidered there are good grounds for tak- 
ing a hopeful view for the future of this 
country. 
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Character and Credit Ratings 





Years ago a definition of commercial 
credit was given as the estimate of the 
ability and disposition of the individual, 
firm or corporation to meet business ob- 
ligations. Later on it was rendered nec- 
essary to revise this definition and to 
admit ‘that, as a basis for commercial 
credit, a close approximation of charac- 
ter, experience and previous record, abil- 
ity, total net worth, the element of con- 
tingent liabilities being considered, and 
other facts bearing on the probability of 
success was absolutely essential to safety. 

Credit is the amount of money or mer- 
chandise to which one may financially be 
trusted, and that is based on character 
more than on any one other quality. 
Every man knows that there are men and 
communities and nations worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars—yes, millions of 
dollars—who cannot get credit, because 
they are not considered honest ; while, on 
the other hand, it is equally well known 
that there are many—probably most men 
—who have nothing from the point of 
view of owning money or its equivalent, 
who get credit because of their high 
sense of honesty. Other men trust them, 
believing in them, and consider their 
word as good as their bond. 

Men or nations who cannot obtain 
credit are lacking in character; they do 
not pay their bills, they are deficient in 
self-respect and have no conception of 
justice or right. 

No one who is lacking in character is 
unaware of the fact. If one is in the 
habit of lying, he knows he is a liar; if 
he steals, he knows he is a thief; and if 
he fails to pav his bills, he knows he is 
a dead-beat. The individual or concern 
who fails to meet obligations is standing 
in his or its own light, and in the end 
is bound to lose. 

As to the question of commercial rat- 
ing, the mercantile agency is responsible, 
and all of them have come to acknowl- 
edge that in their ratings the question of 
character takes precedence over every 
other consideration. Only a very limited 
percentage of those who ask and obtain 
credit would be accommodated merely 
on the question of ability and willingness 
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to pay. They must have something far 
more assuring to the granter of credit 
and this something is based on character, 
mainly. 

In some of the states in the Union ex- 
emption laws are of a nature that shield 
men who do not want to pay their bills, 
and here the mercantile agency must, in 
order to give value to its ratings, rate 
people in business on character as well 
as ability to pay. Then again, in other 
states, business is of such a shifting char- 
acter that ratings without the character 
representation are practically worthless. 
Even in the more progressive and con- 
servative community there is always a 
percentage of people in business who 
do not or will not pay their bills, even 
though financially able to do so. The 
moral risk must in these cases be consid- 
ered as the essential basis of credit under 
any and all conditions. It is true, there 
are other material facts that enter into 
the granting of credit, such as experience, 
proven business ability, and previous rec- 
ord of business and, of course, capital; 
but after all the outstanding point is 
character, the man’s or _ institution’s 
standing in the community in which busi- 
ness is done, and the evident purpose to 
do that which is right and honest, and 
this is represented alone by character. 

The United Agency alone, of all 
the mercantile rating agencies, univer- 
sally indicates in its ratings the CHAR- 
ACTER of the applicant for credit. Not 
only this, but it is the only agency that 
indicates the YEARS IN BUSINESS, 
the BUSINESS RECORD and the 
BUSINESS ABILITY of the applicant. 


The Difference 


Mrs. Gay—“T have a knocker on the 
outside of my door.” | 
Mrs. Grouch—‘T’ll bet it’s nothing 
to compare with the knocker I’ve got 
on the inside of mine.” 
—Baltimore American. 


Best of All 
“He doeth well who doeth good 
To those of his own brotherhood ; 
He doeth better who doth bless 
The stranger in his wretchedness; 
Yet best, oh! best of all doth he 
Who helps a fallen enemy.” 
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Legal Lights 





WRITER IN CREDITMEN’S ORGAN SEES 
NECESSITY FOR MERCANTILE AGENCY 


A recent issue of The Sentinel, the 
official organ of the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, contained an article 
upon the need for a mercantile agency in 
commercial affairs which contains fea- 
tures which are of interest to all those 
in any way interested in credits. 

The writer of that article, after com- 
menting upon the manner in which busi- 
ness methods have evolved in recent 
years, as well as the way in which the 
law with regard to business has changed, 
goes on to say: 

“Tf these things be true, these laws 
which have evidently been enacted for 
the purpose of safeguarding mercantile 
agency transactions, indicate that there is 
necessity for knowing, before the close 
of a transaction, the moral hazard and 
physical risk of each of its participants 
by the parties to it, and implies the need 
of the mercantile agency. 

“Men engage in business to make 
money—seldom for charity—and it is the 
part of prudence to conduct business 
upon that plan which will avoid unfav- 
orable trade results. 

“Sales of today are usually made upon 
definite datings, with a discount for 
prompt payments. Successful business 
depends upon a careful scrutiny of all 
that enters into the elements of trade; 
not alone the cost of manufacture, meth- 
ods of its sale and means of transporta- 
tion, but, above all, the responsibility of 
the buyer. 

“There are a few men who still han- 
dle their business as it was done two 
decades ago,—who depend upon their 
neighbors for credit information. 

“They belong to the past. Modern 
business methods are pushing them aside, 
and they wonder that they are not mak- 
ing money. 

“The old days of looking to the sales- 
man to furnish the credit standing of 
his customer, and the days when the 
merchant knew personally each customer, 
his means, methods and environment are 
gone forever. 
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“Competition for business is so close 
that wide margins of profit are not com- 
mon; therefore, merchandising of today 
makes necessary an intimate knowledge 
of the credit of not only the buyer, but of 
the seller, and also a working knowledge 
of the environment, circumstances and 
character and methods of each. . 

“Today it is a struggle for the ‘Sur- 
vival of the Fittest,’ and he who assem- 
bles to his use the newer methods of 
business, among which is the up-to-date 
mercantile agency, seldom finds difficulty 
in meeting strenuous competition.” 


| Attorneys and Banks | 


Take notice, that the 1917 convention 
of the Commercial Law League of Amer- 
ica will be held at Saratoga Springs, N. 
Y., July 23rd to 27th; headquarters will 
be at the Grand Union Hotel. 

At the same time and place the Attor- 
ney Advisory Board of the United 
Agency will meet with some of the 
Agency officers in attendance. Personal 
contact is most effective and conducive to 
co-operation. 

The movement for higher fees will 
receive the attention of the convention. 

Mr. Sprague, the able secretary of the 
league, discussing efficiency, says that 
lawyers, in their dealings with one an- 
other and with their clients, should rec- 
ognize the requirements of modern busi- 
ness in the matter of up-to-date methods 
and conduct; that they should recognize 
that promptness, system and attention to 
details are essential. He instances the 
promptness of answering letters and the 
strict following of instructions. 

The bankers’ convention of Group 8 
was held at Muscatine, Ia., May 4th. It 
was an interesting session, as reported 
by Mr. Rundquist, district manager of 
the United Agency at Davenport. The 
session for 1918 is to go to Monticello, 
Towa. 

Have you read the article, “Episodes,” 
which appeared in the Cherry Circle for 
February, 1917? If not, you should im- 
mediately do so. 

This is a very interesting sketch of a 
hunting trip which Albert N. Eastman, 
of the firm of Eastman, White & Hawx- 











hurst, representatives of the United 
Agency in Chicago, participated in. 

Mr. Eastman told in a most interesting 
way the experiences of the “bunch,” he 
and his friends,.on a hunting trip to 
Lone Pine Lodge, in northern Minnesota. 

Episode number one describes the ex- 
perience of the “bunch” and incidentally 
the killing of a moose, which he describes 
as over seven feet to the tip of his with- 
ers and with a spread of horns, the 
scoops of which were found to measure 
ten to twelve inches. 

Mr. Eastman has written in a most en- 
tertaining way of the experiences of the 
group and the story itself is a well-told 
adventure. 


Mr. Thielen, of the Attorney & Bank 
Department, on Wednesday, May 23rd, 
attended ainectme lof) Grouppo on the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association at La Salle, 
Illinois, and on June Oth he attended a 
meeting of Group 4 of the same associa- 
tion at Joliet, Illinois. 

At the meeting of the fourteenth an- 
nual convention of Group 9, Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association, held at Crookston, 
Minnesota, a resolution was passed that 
bankers in that group charge for all re- 
ports furnished by them. The counties 
making up this group are Kittson, Ro- 
seau, Marshall, Polk, Pennington, Bel- 
trami, Norman, Clearwater, Mahnomen, 
Clay, Becker, Wilkin and Ottertail: The 
banks in this district are co-operating 
with the farmers. 


Mr. T. H. Zeigler, of the Extension 
Bureau, attended a meeting on May 7th, 
of the Southwestern Michigan Bankers’ 
Club, at Battle Creek, Michigan, and re- 
ports as follows: ‘This club is com- 
posed of the officers and directors of 
banks in eight southwest counties of 
Michigan, representing about 112 banks, 
all active but ten. At the luncheon at 
Post Tavern there were 100 men present, 
all of whom were officers or directors in 
banks.” 


Following are the titles of addresses: 

Bank ‘Advertising—President C. S. 
Campbell, Kalamazoo National Bank. 

Canada’s Bank and Industrial Experi- 
ence in the War—President C. Clarke, 
First and Old Detroit National Bank. 

Our Duty—Hon. R. S. Vessey, United 
Agency. 
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Co-operation of Banks With Farmers 
—Judge Harry Williams, Allegan State 
Bank. 

Governor Vessey’s address was report- 
ed as having been well received and was 
very inspiring and full of “American- 
ism.” Judge Williams’ address was a 
very practical talk on methods used to 
bring banks and farmers together. 


Mr. F. H. Grane, general superinten- 
dent of this cepartment, has been for 
some time engaged in the state of Mich- 
igan in preparatory work and expects to 
be so engaged for a considerable time, it 
being his purpose to meet all the group 
secretaries of the various bankers’ clubs 
in the state prior to the convention of the 
district state bankers in Detroit on June 
19th and 20th. He advises that results 
so far have been very gratifying-and en- 
couraging, owing to the spirit of co- 
operation evidenced by both attorneys 
and banks, as well as local reporting 
agencies. 


The manager of one of the leading 
concerns engaged in the forwarding of 
desirable commercial claims to attorneys 
paid a visit to the Attorney and Bank 
Department on June Ist for the ex- 
press purpose of advising that depart- 
ment that he was correctly informed as 
to the merits of the attorney correspond- 
ents of the United Agency, and desired 
to be supplied with the Attorney and 
Bank Register and Coupons, so that his 
concern might utilize our attorney corre- 
spondents in the future. 

It will only be a question of a short 
time when many of the other large for- 
warders will come to the realization that 
attorneys selected strictly on merit on the 
United Agency plan will be best adapt- 
ed to their needs. 


If I don’t trust a man, I don’t give 
him responsibility. If I do trust him 
I let him alone. I want my men to 
think for themselves. I want them to 
come to me with a decision, not for 
a decision, I expect them to handle 
their jobs as they are fit, knowing they 
will have to answer to me only for 
results. 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR. 
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The picture on the front page of 
June SERvIcE is that of Mr. A. LaHuis, 
whose home is in Zeeland, Michigan. 

Corporations are said to be soulless, 
but this cannot be wholly true, as many 
well-known corporations reflect the 
personality of their constituent units. 
In other words, corporations have char- 
acter, and in the instance of the United 
Agency, this character comes to it 
through such men as Mr. LaHuis and 
others, whose biographies have been 
written in former issues of SERVICE. 

Mr. LaHuis is one of a Board of Di- 
rectors, each of whom has proven satis- 
factorily his ability as a business man 
in other enterprises, and each has a 
standing in his own community, not 
only for business capability, but also 
for high-class personal integrity, for 1n- 
fluence as public-spirited men, patriotic 
and loyal to their local communities, to 
their state and to the nation. 

Mr. LaHuis is now about 53 years of 
age, has always been a resident of Zee- 
land, Mich., and has been and is inti- 
mately identified with many of its lead- 
ing industries, and has besides, inter- 
ests in other enterprises in other places. 
He established the A. LaHuis Com- 
pany, Inc., a department store business 
at Zeeland, which when incorporated 
had a capital of $25,000, all paid in, and 
which has since added its net earnings 
to the business and now has a very 
comfortable surplus. Mr. LaHuis is 
president and treasurer of this corpora- 
tion. 

He is also president of the Colonial 
Manufacturing Company, a $150,000 
corporation of which he is said to own 
a substantial part of the capital stock. 
He has also interests in the Zeeland 
State Bank and is director in this insti- 
tution, is director in the Zeeland Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Company, and is 
director and has extensive interests in 
the Holland-St. Louis Sugar Company. 

Mr. LaHuis is a very keen business 
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man. His investments have been safe- 
ly made and are profitable. He is 
known to be a man of comfortable 
resources and conservative local esti- 
mates of his worth place it at fully 
$100,000. He has been known to local 
banks for more than 20 years, has had 
dealings with them at different times 
and these have always been found satis- 
factory. 

Personally he is a man of genial 
disposition, is popular in his commu- 
nity and is regarded as thoroughly re- 
sponsible and reliable in every respect. 
In all enterprises in which he is en- 
gaged and where he has financial in- 
terest his influence has been beneficial 
and his efforts active. 

Mr. LaHuis has never been known 
to make investment in any proposition 
in which he had not full faith as to its 
value, not only as an investment, but 
to the public and for the general wel- 
fare. He has always been a firm sup- 
porter of the benefit that the United 
Agency will be to the business interests 
of the country and with other men, as 
loyal as he, has backed this proposition 
from the time it was initiated. 


At the noon luncheon of the Manu- 
facturers Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Des Moines, Ia., May 11th, 
Mr. Koenneman, District Manager 
of the-Des Moines branch, United 
Agency, reported a number of inter- 
esting talks regarding the growth of 
the manufacturing industry in Des 
Moines and it was stated that every- 
thing that was served at the luncheon 
was grown and packed in that city 
with the exception of the grapefruit. 

The twenty-first annual election of 
officers of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men was held Tuesday even- 
ing, May 15th, with a membership of 
nearly 200 present. 

Mr jee. "MeClain, president of the 
Association and_ representative of 
Joseph R. Peebles’ Sons Company re- 
ported a present membership of 466, 
a gain of 60 in a year. 

There was a debate on the subject, 
“Resolved, That Character Is More Es- 
sential in the Extension of Credit Than 
Capital,” which was participated in by 
several speakers. 
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At the meeting of the Rotary Club, 
held May 15th, attended by Mr. A. E. 
Croft, there was an extra large gather- 
ing. ‘The principal talk of the occasion 
was made by the publisher of the Chi- 
cago Examiner, Mr. A. H. Messing, 
who gave some very interesting points 
in regard to the publication of a large 
daily newspaper and he incidentally 
stated that if the press would stop after 
running off one paper, that one two- 
cent paper would have cost more than 
$10,000. Mr. Croft makes a point of 
this, stating that it can be truly said 
of the publication of this Agency’s 
Rating Book that if but one book was 
run off, the cost would be several mil- 
lions of dollars and yet it is available 
to the subscribers at the usual rate. 

It) has: often been stated that (2 
prophet is without honor in his own 
country.” ‘This certainly does not ap- 
ply to the Hon. R. S. Vessey, Chairman 
of the Advisory Boards of the United 
Agency, as in a recent issue of the Com- 
mercial News, Sioux Falls, S. D., two 
very complimentary items were pub- 
lished regarding Mr. Vessey, in con- 
nection with his present activities, two 
of the Governor’s recent addresses be- 
ing the subject of comment. 

One, on “Constructive. Economy,” 
delivered at the Rotary Club, and one 
on “Community Building,’ delivered 
before the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 

Here: (is. one or, the- exttacts. ness 
stated elsewhere, a man who was loyal 
to the houses and men he bought goods 
of, when a retail merchant at Wessing- 
ton Springs along in the ‘80s, is now 
strictly in the spotlight in the Windy 
City 

The other states that the former gov- 
ernor of the Sunshine State is not only 
prospering, but is also attracting consid- 
erable attention in the busy city of Chi- 
cago, where an ordinary man is usually 
lost in the shuffle. 

This is a very appropriate and merited 
recognition of Mr. Vessey, whose work 
for South Dakota, as citizen, senator and 
governor, has been of such great value. 





President Visscher, on May 9th, re- 
ported attending the meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, at which 
the speaker was the Hon. Carl Vrooman, 
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Assistant Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, whose subject was “Farm 
or Fight.” President Visscher was much 
impressed by the speaker, whom he 
quotes in part as follows: 

“The world war for democratic ideals, 
the inalienable rights of small states and 
free peoples, to which this country is 
pledged to the last dollar and the last 
man, will be won not only with rifles, 
machine guns and howitzers, but with 
the plow, the harrow and the cultivator. 

“It is important that the general func- 
tions of business, of industrial and social 
life be maintained, and he who serves 
well and faithfully in these fields is serv- 
ing his country. Who contributes accord- 
ing to his means, his financial support, in 
answer to his country’s call, as well as 
he who answers the call for military 
service, and he who directly or indirectly 
increases or conserves the food supply 
of the nation, are alike patriotic and 
helpful to the common cause—our coun- 
try’s defense.” 


At the meeting of the Executives Club 
held on Friday, May 11th, Mr. Miller re- 
ports an address by Mr. John B. Tanner, 
Certified Public Accountant, his subject 
being “Non-Physical Machinery of Ex- 
ecutive Control.” The speaker has a 
record of constructive work as president 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Ac- 
countancy, is author of the Wisconsin 
State Budget and Appropriation Plan, 
and has been connected in auditing ca- 
pacities with a large number of promi- 
nent concerns. Mr. Miller reports the 
talk as interesting, but rather technical. 

The meeting was further interesting 
because of the organization of the com- 
mittee recently appointed as a result of 
Judge Landis’ talk, to aid in the passage 
of certain bills now pending before the 
legislature at Springfield. The gentle- 
man, who formerly had charge of the 
Chicago Tribune loan shark campaign 
and who has been working with Judge 
Landis for several years in prosecuting 
loan sharks, went into details as to the 
abuses which they discovered, and stated 
that any employer who desired the aid 
of either himself or the Legal Aid So- 
ciety could obtain it to prosecute loan 
sharks without cost to the employer or 
the employe. 
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On Friday, May 11th, the Hon. R. S. 
Vessey of the United Agency ad- 
dressed the Commercial Club of Elgin, 
Ill., his topic being ““The Business Men’s 
Duty During the Present Crisis and 
Control of the Food Supply.” 

Said Mr. Vessey: “This co-operation 
with the government machine should 
start at home. Let every community 
have its bit to do. There will be sacri- 
fices, many of them, but with the right 
kind of co-operation these sacrifices will 
not need to last as long as they would 
if a community is divided.” He urged 
the bankers to do all they could to help 
the farmers by advancing them money 
with which to buy seed and supplies, 
which are at the highest prices on rec- 
ord, thus tiding them over until harvest 
time. 

Said he: “Let us adopt the slogan 
which has been the watchword in Eng- 
land, ‘Business as Usual.’ I believe that 
this country is now on the verge of an 
unprecedented business activity, which 
calls for economy. Not destructive econ- 
omy, but conservation and elimination of 
waste which will put the country in the 
highest state of efficiency.” 

Mr. E. H. Kreuger, secretary of the 
club, speaking for the club, thanks the 
United Agency for sending the gov- 
ernor, and further states that if the gov- 
ernor could hear the many pleasant 
echoes of his visit to Elgin, he would in 
a measure feei repaid for his unselfish 
work. 





It is interesting to note that recently 
the President of the United States, by 
proclamation, authorized and permitted 
United States branch establishments of 
German insurance companies to continue 
the transaction of their business in the 
same manner and to the same extent as 
though a state of war did not now exist, 
and providing rules and regulations for 
the conduct of same. 

It would be somewhat natural for the 
people concerned in carrying insurance 
in companies incorporated in Germany 
to doubt their stability or the wisdom of 
carrying further insurance in these com- 
panies. 

The proclamation of the President, 
however, assures perfect safety in deal- 
ing with such companies as are acting 


under the laws of the United States or 
of the several states. 

In order to make it more clear that in- 
surance taken with these companies is 
safe and satisfactory, the matter 1s ex- 
plained in this way. 

The organization of the United States 
branches of these companies is on a par 
with that of American companies, and 
under no circumstances which can arise 
would their assets or surplus in the Uni- 
ted States become a source of less pro- 
tection to their policyholders than the 
same amount of money held by an Amer- 
ican company. 

It is only fair to point out that dis- 
crimination against these companies in- 
jures only American citizens, who have 
spent many years in building up this 
business in the United States. If the 
conduct of their business or the accept- 
ance of their policy by a property owner 
should constitute an unpatriotic act, it 
certainly would not be authorized by the 
President of the United States and ap- 
proved by state authorities. 


On Tuesday evening, May 22nd, Mr. 
E. A. Hanger attended a meeting in 
Chicago of an Association of Mercantile 
Agencies, the purpose of the meeting 
being, as stated, co-operation. However, 
as this was the first meeting of the asso- 
ciation, there was no definite outline as 
to the form of co-operation that might 
develop. There was some co-operative 
arrangement between one or two exist- 
ing agencies and the United Agency 
which seemed in a way to comply with 
the purpose of this particular meeting. 
There were representatives of some four- 
teen or fifteen different local agencies at 
the meeting. 





At a meeting of the Rotary Club, at 
which the international president was 
present, Mr. Chapin, chairman of the 
committee on the Liberty Loan, an- 
nounced that the committee has received, 
up to May 29th, $170,000 in subscrip- 
tions for these bonds and this club alone 
expects to be instrumental in the rais- 
ing of $500,000. In this connection it 
might be stated that the United Agency 
is working independently on the matter 
of the Liberty Loan bonds. 
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| Just Among Ourselves | 


Have you become thoroughly familiar 
with the time clock on your floor? Re- 
member, Borresen “has your number.” 

The offices of the Agency were closed 
as usual on Wednesday, May 30th, Dec- 
oration Day. 

Mr. E. V. Doherty left Tuesday, May 
Sth, to take up duties in the Minneapolis 
office of the United Agency. 

Mr. Albert Norgan, of the Davenport 
office, reported on Monday, May 21st, 
for post work at the general offices. 

Mr. Cecil F. Dull has succeeded Mr. 
Bensman as stenographer in the Milwau- 
kee office. 

Mr. Harrison C. Critchett has taken 
the place of Mr. Ketchum. in the Des 
Moines office of the United Agency. 

Mr. A. H. Knodle, district manager 
of the St. Louis office, attended the reg- 
ular monthly meeting Wednesday, May 
16th, and was much impressed thereby. 

On May 12th the class for instruction 
in typewriting and dictaphone work was 
resumed, with a large attendance of 
young men and girls of the Agency. 

Mr. Huston has recovered from his ill- 
ness and has taken his place in the Sales 
Department. Mr. Jung was also detailed 
to that department recently. 

Raymond Visscher, in charge of the 
Legal Department of the Agency, spent 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 23rd and 
24th, at the general offices, looking after 
legal matters. 

Arrangements have almost been com- 
pleted for the establishment of a night 
force in the Reporting Department of 
the Agency, and it is expected that this 
force will soon be active. 

The revision force has recently been 
increased by the advent of Messrs. Close, 
McKenna and DeBar, the last of whom 
was recently called back from the St. 
Louis office. | 

Mr. Schueneman, who has for a time 
worked in the Revision Department, has 
been put in charge of the Accounting De- 











partment, and Mr. Walsh has _ been 
chosen as the head of the Collection De- 
partment. 


The male quartet which has favored 
the monthly meetings of the United 
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Agency force is going to have serious 
competition from a young ladies’ quar- 
tet, which has just organized. Both quar- 
tets are making consistent progress. 

The City Reporting Department has 
recently added to its efficiency, it is be- 
lieved, by the use of two auto runabouts, 
operated by Messrs. B. M. Paulding and 
DeYoung. The service, it 1stexpecneas 
will improve in time and method by the 
use of these machines. 


James Mauzy, father of Superintend- 
ent Mauzy of the Revision Department, 
after a rather prolonged sickness, died 
at his home in Fowler, Indiana, May 21st, 
at the age of 85. . Because of the sick- 
ness and death of his father, Superintend- 
ent Mauzy has been called home on two 
occasions. 

Miss May Brogan, secretary to the 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Hood, has the 
heartfelt sympathy of her many friends 
in the Agency in her recent bereavement 
—her brother, George, a young man of 
unusual merit, who contracted an illness 
about a year ago which resulted in his 
death at Las Vegas, N. Mex., May 6th. 
Burial took place in this city Friday, 
May 11th. 

Mr. M. A. Dopp, now a member of the 
Sixth Regiment, I. N. G., writes his ap- 
preciation of an entertainment given him 
and: others by Mr. A. E.@@rottraianee 
Rotary Club April 17th. Dopp advises 
that the life in the open has had a very 
beneficial effect on him and he appears 
to be, so far, content with his experience 
as a member of the guard. 

The war is making inroads on the 
Agency force, a number of the young 
men from the general offices and from 
the branch offices having joined the col- 
ors. The list thus far includes Messrs. 
Dopp, Chas. Moore, Kellogg and Vick- 
ers, of the home office; Ketchum and 
Whitney, of branch offices, and Baird, 
efficiency man for Iowa. May fortune 
favor them! 

Mr. Bensman, of Milwaukee, has been 
called to Washington, D. C., to take up 
duties in the office of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral in connection with the War De- 
partment. 

Two of the “Ruth” girls have be- 
come brides during the week, com- 
mencing June 3rd. Miss Ruth Bows 
was married June 4th, and Miss Ruth 
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Bryson on June 6th. Both carry the 
best wishes of their associates in the 
Agency. 

Mr. Carl Thomas of the Indianapolis 
office will be the visiting District Man- 
ager at the monthly meeting, Wednes- 
day, June 13th. 

On June 4th an office was opened at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 512 Mullen build- 
ing, A. C. Norgan, formerly of the 
Davenport office in charge. 

That the United Agency family is 
“doing its bit” in this crisis is testified 
to by the following: 

United Agency, 
Birt. le Hood, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Hood: 

I wish to congratulate you upon the 
excellent showing made by you in col- 
lecting funds for the Red Cross among 
your loyal helpers in the United Agency. 
With your remittance of check for fifty- 
two dollars you have established a record 
for good work in the Red Cross cause 
among the members of the Business 
Men’s Prosperity Club, who have en- 
gaged in the solicitation of funds for this 
worthy object. As president of this or- 
ganization, | am grateful to you for your 
co-operation, and I extend all thanks to 
you. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) C. E. SEVERN, 
President. 


JUST TRY THIS 


If the day looks kinder gloomy, 
And your chances purty slim, 
If the situation’s puzziin’, 
An’ the prospects awiul grim, 
An, perplexities keep pressin’, 
Till all hope is nearly gone, 
Just bristle up and grit your teeth, 
An’ keep on keepin’ on. 


A Smile 


Let others cheer the winning man, 
There’s one I hold worth while; 
’Tis he who does the best he can, 
Then loses with a smile. 
Beaten he is, but not to stay 
Down with the rank and file; 
That man will win some other day, 
Who loses with a smile. 

.—Anon. 
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| Our Girls 


This is Miss Ruth Hanson, who was 
born in this city in 1895 and graduated 
from the Myra V. 
Bradwell Gram- 
mar School in 
1910. Miss Han- 
son, when she 
first le ft school, 
started to learn 
thevoiehiinieany 
trade and worked 
Chowiie \eaayaday de) yi 
when her family, 
finding the work 
too confined and 
rigorous for her 
state of health, 
induced her to 
change. She se- 
cured a position with a _ mercantile 
agency as a file clerk, working there for 
about one year and a half, and when the 
United Agency began active operation, 
Miss Hanson was called on account of 
her known industry and faithfulness to 
become a member of the Agency force. 

Anyone familiar with the handling of 
mail in a large corporation can easily 
appreciate Miss Hanson’s work, as she 
has had exclusive charge of the in and 
out mail of the Agency since 1913 and 
has directed and handled this work with 
a maximum of effort and a minimum of 
errors. 

She is a young lady of high ideals, is 
loyal and painstaking, is strictly honest 
and has also proved faithful in any of 
the duties assigned her, some of these be- 
ing of a very onerous character. She 1s 
of a modest, retiring disposition, of sun- 
ny temper, is very industrious, conscien- 
tious and has the entire confidence of 
her superiors. She, like all people pos- 
sessing high ideals, thinks very much of 
her home and family and of her mother 
especially, and it is here, apparently, that 
her excellent character has been framed 
and trained. 

In the past four years it has been very 
rare indeed, when Miss Hanson was ab- 
sent for any cause. She is a competent 
typist and has charge of some of the con- 











- fidential files of the higher officers. 
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Coming, Events 





The class in public speaking meets 
every Friday evening at 5 o'clock. 

The United Agency Progressive Asso- 
ciation junior class meets every Thurs- 
day at 5 p. m. 

The department superintendents meet 
at the usual hour on Tuesday of each 
week. 

The Extension Department represent- 
atives are meeting Saturdays at 9 a. m. 
and the reporters, as usual, on Saturdays 
at 10 a.m. The service salesmen hold 
their regular meeting at 1 p. m. every 
Saturday. 


The twenty-second convention of the © 


National Association of Credit Men will 
be held at Kansas City, Mo., during the 
week of. June 18th to 23rd. Notes on 
this convention will be taken by repre- 
sentatives of the United Agency in at- 
tendance. 

The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World held their convention at St. 
Louis June 4th, 5th and 6th. The United 
Agency was represented by the head of 
the Publicity Department, who will have 
something to say about the convention 
in the next issue of SERVICE. 

Hon. R. S. Vessey will address the 
World’s Salesmanship Congress at De- 
troit Monday, June 11th, the subject of 
his address being “The Close Relation- 
ship Between Sales Managers and Sales- 
men. Democracy vs. Autocracy.” 

The next monthly meeting of the 
United Agency force will be held 
Wednesday, June 13th, at 4 p. m. 
and this will also be the Fourth Anniver- 
sary of the Company. Committees have 
been appointed and are working, and 
while they have placed a censorship over 
the editor as to details of the program, 
we have information which would indi- 
cate the meeting will be of the usual 
high standard and will be entertained 
largely by our own talent. 

Mr. Sprague, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Law League of America, will be 
with us, and those who have been for- 
tunate enough to hear him in the past 
realize that the success of the program 
is assured. 


FourteenthRegularMonthlyMeet- 
ing, United Agency Force, Gunther 
Bldg., May 16, 1917, 8:00 A. M. 


Mr. Miller, general superintendent, 
who always presides at these meetings, 
introduced the Agency quartet as the 
opening number of the program. After 
an encore had satisfied the audience, the 
principal speaker of the morning was 
introduced, Prof. Winfield Scott Hall, of 
Northwestern University Medical School. - 

Professor Hall spoke on the subject of 
“NUTRITION AND THE HIGH COST OF LIV- 
ING.” 

“Never before in the memory of any 
of us here present, even the oldest of us, 
has the importance of efficiency and 
economy, material economy, financial 
economy and economy of time been so 
impressed upon our minds and con- 
sciences as during these last few months, 
and I prophesy that during the next 
months, and perhaps the next two years, 
we will become progressively more and 
more impressed with the importance of 
efficiency and economy. 

“Among: the other phases of this great 
problem that is being brought home to 
us is the problem of Nutrition and Food, 
and we have chosen for a topic to dis- 
cuss very informally this morning, “Nu- 
trition and the High Cost of Living? 

“There has been a greater wastage of 
wealth, of material, of life, during the 
last three years than in any similar 
period of the world’s history to date. 
Everything has been wasted, everything 
we value, beginning with that most pre- 
cious thing, human life—that has been 
wasted more rapidly in the last three 
years than in any previous time in the 
world’s history, and not only that, but 
the most precious of human life has been 
wasted in this war, because it has been 
the flower of young manhood and young 
womanhood that is being wasted in Eu- 
rope. Every phase of human life has been 
influenced. Perhaps only second in wast- 
age has been that phase of human ac- 
tivity and industry that brings nourish- 
ment. That has been the reason for 
the high cost of living. 

“Tet us consider very briefly this 
great problem of Nutrition. Nutrition 
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concerns the material needs of the body. 
That whole problem of material needs is 
summed up under the field of science 
which we call Nutrition. What are 
the material needs of the body? Do we 
really have any positive needs or are they 
more or less imaginary? I wonder how 
many of you realize that since you en- 
tered this room you have lost in weight. 
One loses an unnoticeable, but easily de- 
termined, amount of weight in a fifteen- 
minute period. You will make that 
weight up at lunch time, and so material 
is coming into the body as food and 
leaving the body continuously with every 
exhalation of the breath. 

“What is this material we positively 
must have in order to keep going effi- 
ciently? The material of which our bod- 
ies are made is not some very precious 
material as many people suppose, but it 
is the most common dust that there is, 
because the elements that make up the 
human body are the most widespread in 
the whole crust of the earth. We are 
made of the most common dust there is 
on the surface of the earth. Plants take 
it up and are living on it; then the animal 
eats the plants, and finally it comes to us 
in the meat and the vegetables, and at 
our death it goes back to the dust from 
which it came. 

“Tf I were called upon to classify food 
material, I would name first the inani- 
mate material or non-living material,— 
water, salts——and organized material, 
which is built into live bodies, but is not 
alive when we take it. And so the 
food may be subdivided into two groups, 
the so-called inorganic and the organic; 
that which was never alive and that 
which was recently alive. The organic, 
’ that which was recently alive, can be 
named in two different groups: first, 
there are the nitrogenous foods, repre- 
sented by egg albumen by the gluten 
of wheat, and by lean meat of animals. 
Then there is the carbonaceous group, 
represented by starch, sugar and fat. 

“Suppose we classify the needs of the 
body. As we consider the needs of our 
bodies we find they may be divided into 
two classes: first there is the need of 
building and repair. In the young child 
the need for building is paramount and 
the need for repair is secondary. In the 
case of ourselves, adults, the need for 
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repair is paramount and building is en- 
tirely secondary. In fact, our bodies are 
built and the material that is being built 
into our bodies is likened to the replacing 
of a broken glass, or worn bearing, or 
something of that kind. So, most of*the 
constructive material that we need is for 
repair. 

“We need to be constructed and re- 
paired, and after that we need fuel. 
We cannot keep our bodies going in- 
definitely without fuel. In fact, we 
cannot keep them going a day with- 
out fuel, but we carry around with us 
a store of fuel that would keep us 
going a number of days. Some people 
have lived from three weeks to forty 
days without taking any fuel at all, but 
they are living on fuels and they are 
running their engines with fuel that they 
stored away as food weeks or months 
before. So the needs of the body are 
two: first, for construction, and second, 
for fuel. Besides these nitrogenous 
foods needed for construction we need 
salts and water, while starch and sugar 
and fats are the fuel foods. 

“Let us discuss the fuel foods. The 
food value of these foods is measured by 
their fuel value. They have a definite 
fuel value, and the fuel value is the food 
value. You can measure their commer- 
cial value by their fuel value as the loco- 
motive engineer measures the fuel value 
of the coal that he burns in his locomo- 
tive—by so many calories of coal per 
ton and so many tons for a run of 500 
miles. In a similar way the food value, 
the fuel value and commercial value of 
the starch and sugar and fat that we use 
can be measured. 

“But the other materials, the construct- 
ive materials—certain salts and the albu- 
mens and glutens that make up muscle 
and brain—cannot be measured by the 
same standard. 

“We dietitians, physiologists and spe- 
cialists in the problems of nutrition all 
supposed, twenty years ago, that we were 
furnishing an adequate estimate of the 
value of protein when we told the world 
the fuel value of protein, which is only 
four calories per gram, but we waked to 
the fact that this is a very inadequate 
measure of the value of proteins. Why, 
that protein may build up a nerve cell or 
a muscle cell. Can you put a commercial 
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value on a muscle cell? Can you speak 
in dollars or cents or calories of the value 
of a brain cell? No, you cannot;. and 
we have waked to the fact that it is alto- 
gether inadequate to attempt to measure 
ther value of proteins on the same basis 
as we value sugar and starch and fat. 

“Why, there is as much difference in 
the two substances and their significance 
in human nutrition as there is in the com- 
mercial value of that material of which 
the fixtures, valves and bearings on the 
locomotive are constructed and the com- 
mercial value of the coal in the tender of 
that locomotive. The coal is worth so 
much per ton, and a very small amount 
at that, but the babbitt and brass are 
worth so much per ounce; and if the 
engine is not kept in repair, the whole 
thing goes out of commission—a com- 
mercial loss. In a similar way, let me 
emphasize the fundamental importance 
of the constructive foods. 

“What is the source of these con- 
structive foodsr The organic foods are 
nitrogenous, and the study of the prob- 
lems of animal and plant life, more than 
any other study. has proved within the 
last decade the incalculable value of ni- 
trogen to the world. We have waked up 
to the rather disturbing fact that the sup- 
ply of fixed nitrogen in the world is being 
exhausted; but the nitrogenous foods 
represent a large part of the fixed nitro- 
gen of the world. Inasmuch as most of 
the high explosives, nitroglycerine for 
example, that are used in this great 
war contain nitrogen, there is a more 
rapid’ wastage of fixed nitrogen in 
the® clast: othreesityears 7 sthan #imesany 
other similar period in the world’s 
history. We had already become dis- 
turbed about the wastage before the war 
began. So the high cost of meat and 
flour is in no small degree due to the 
fact that the need for wheat and meat is 
very largely for the nitrogen in it, and 
the world is becoming a little concerned 
about the rapid wastage of fixed nitro- 
gen; thus the demand is outrunning the 
supply and this is boosting the price. 

“Where is the price of nitrogenous 
foods going to stop in its progressive 
rise? Nobody can tell us: Itus up°to 
everybody in the world to conserve ni- 
trogen, to economize nitrogenous food, 
to economize proteins. Now, what is the 
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source of proteins? We get proteins in 
hens’ eggs, in lean meat, in the gluten 
of cereals, in legumes and in nuts. This 
gluten of cereals is in the gluten of 
wheat: flour, rye flour, in” Oatse ances 
fact, in all of the cereals. There is glu- 
ten in corn and in rice, too. As a matter 
of fact, the rice we find in the market, 
the highest priced rice, the very beautiful 
polished rice, has had most of the gluten 
coat, most of the nitrogenous content of 
the berry, taken off the surface and 
thrown away in the polishing process. 
This is an absolutely unjustifiable, almost 
criminal, waste of precious material. Do 
not eat polished, pearly rice any more. 
Demand the unpolished, brown rice with 
the gluten coat still on. It should be 
cheaper and very much more nourishing. 
It does not make such an attractive dish 
when prepared and put on the table, but 
it is almost a crime to waste that precious 
material that has been scraped off the 
outside of these berries and thrown 
away, or perhaps fed to the pigs. 

“In the wheat, as in the rice berry, the 
gluten coat is the outside, and in the 
roller process, that makes such beautiful 
flour, and from which such a beautiful 
loaf of bread may be made, a very large 
part of that precious nitrogen is removed 
from the outside of the berry and goes to 
feed the cows and the pigs. While it is 
right for the cows and pigs to have food, 
I am not convinced they should have the 
cream of the wheat and that we should 
take what is left. So let me strongly 
urge that we use the whole berry in 
either graham or whole wheat flour. 
Now, in using the whole grain we get a 
larger store of nitrogen. However, the 
richest part of the grain is in the germ, 
and in the modern milling process the 
germ is separated and thrown into the 
pig feed. 

“Tn the graham flour the whole grain 
is ground, so we get not only the white 
starch, but also the creamy germ and the 
brownish gluten coat, and the bran, also. 
Bran is a very important food, because 
it is indigestible. We must have a cer- 
tain amount of indigestible material. It 
is absolutely necessary that we take in 
with our food a little such material. The 
outside, or the shell of the oat berry, 
wheat, corn and rye is indigestible cellu- 
lose. We need that for bulking up the 
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food and stimulating the muscular activ- 
ity of the alimentary canal. By taking 
the outside coat of the cereals we supply 
that very important need. The source of 
indigestible material to bulk up the food 
is the cellulose of cereals, of fruits and 
of vegetables. 

“Tf we were to attempt to subsist upon a 
food free from cellulose, within a week’s 
time we would be suffering from a severe 
case of constipation. Practically every 
army of the world has attempted to de- 
vise a ration that soldiers could use on 
forced marches, in which the whole ration 
could be condensed into a little parcel so 
light that a man could carry three days’ 
rations without being conscious of any 
added weight to his equipment. The 
uniform result that we find in these ex- 
periments where regiments of men have 
been required to make a three-day, forced 
march on this tablet ration is this: by 
the end of the third day almost every one 
of them has been brought to a very bad 
physical condition, because every parti- 
cle of the food they have taken into their 
bodies has been digestible and this food 
has been practically all absorbed in the 
upper part of the intestinal canal; so 
there is no bulk of food to cause the peri- 
staltic motion of the intestines, and thus 
the waste product and other toxic sub- 
stances, part of which has entered the 
intestinal tract from the liver and part 
of it formed in the intestines through 
bacterial action, is retained in the alimen- 
tary canal, because of constipation, and 
is reabsorbed, causing much damage. 

“Now, these soldiers that are going on 
a tablet ration frequently have no pass- 
age of the bowels on the third day, and 
none on the fourth, and perhaps for a 
week after; so as soon as they begin to 
suffer from constipation they begin to 
get headaches and in a very short time 
they are in a very bad physical condition, 
with the result that when they reach their 
destination they are not ready to fight and 
it takes several days to recuperate. 

“A man can make a one-day forced 
march on lump sugar and malted milk 
tablets, but he cannot go for three days 
without being much disturbed. 

“Have I emphasized it now sufficiently 
that it is absolutely essential, in order to 
keep up the physical condition of the 
body, not only to have these precious 





nitrogenous substances, but also to have — 
the cellulose that we get from the pulp 
of vegetables and fruits and the outside 
or bran coats of the cereals? 

‘In this connection it may be stated 
that it is very difficult in our flour mak- 
ing process to get the bran separated 
from the gluten coat; and so, if we are 
going to get the best of the grain, it is 
almost necessary to take the whole of it. 
So I am making a plea that we eat the 
whole grain. That we economize nitro-. 
genous material by eating whole wheat 
and whole oats and whole rye, whole 
corn and whole rice. All of these cereals 
are exceedingly wholesome and they con- 
tain almost enough nitrogen, if not quite 
enough, to maintain the body and to 
build gland and muscle and brain cells. 

“We can then greatly reduce the cost 
of proteins by observing two facts, which 
I would say are fundamental: First, the 
proteins we find in the cereals are just as 
valuable for building gland and brain and 
muscle as the protein which we find in 
lean meat. The second fact is that the 
proteins of cereals are in the germ of the 
cereals, and that coat of the cereal berry 
immediately underneath the bran; and in 
order to get that protein we must get the 
whole berry ground up, and we must eat 
whole wheat and whole rye and whole 
corn and whole rice. 

“Many of our people think they must 
have meat three times a day. Let me 
emphasize the fact that you do not need 
lean meat even once a day, and surely 
not more than once a day, and I would 
strongly urge and suggest that those who 
are interested in reducing the cost of liv- 
ing reduce the amount:of meat they are 
eating. They may eat meat once a day, 
and a very moderate portion at that, and 
rely on the cereals for the rest of their 
proteins, their nitrogenous food or 
body-building food. In many homes they 
do not have meat more than three or 
four times a week, yet their children 
have grown up to full stature, well mus- 
cled and red-blooded. So you can build 
a body and you can keep it in perfect 
condition with little or no meat. Fur- 
thermore, when meat is used, one does 
not have to have the most expensive 
cuts. One can introduce a great element 
of economy by choosing cuts that are not 
the most expensive. On those days when 
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you do not have meat, you can eat maca- 
roni and cheese or pork and beans. Baked 
beans are very rich in nutrition and body- 
building material, and by having them 
once in a while you will find you can 
keep the body in a perfect state of nu- 
trition and will very markedly decrease 
the high cost of living. 

“One can raise beans and corn in the 
garden, planting them as late as the mid- 
dle of June. Thus with beans and cereals 
“we expect to reduce the cost of living so 
it will not exceed what we were paying 
a few years ago. One need not pay more 
for his living this coming year than he 
did three years ago, and | believe he will 
be able to accomplish it by planting a 
big garden, by making a slight modifica- 
tion in his choice of food and by being 
somewhat more abstemious than in the 
past. 

“The housewives will have to learn 
how to dry sweet corn. .Don’t throw it 
away in the fall when you have a whole 
garden full that you cannot use, dry it. 
There is another thing you can do your- 
selves: you can dry the string beans you 
have in profusion next July and August ; 
then for use, soak them twenty-four 
hours and prepare them in the usual way 
that string beans are prepared. So we 
can reduce the high cost of living by 
just using a little head work. 

“We can further reduce the high cost 
of living by reducing the amount which 
we eat. We eat too much. We use upa 
lot of energy carrying around the excess. 
We must cut down, and if we would eat 
half as much as we have been eating, and 
then chew it twice as long, we would be 
just as much satisfied. If a person will 
sit down to a very moderate little meal, 
about half as much as he usually eats, 
and will chew that very, very thoroughly, 
each mouthful until it practically disap- 
pears, so that he hardly knows where it 
goes, taking a little at a time and chew- 
ing it until liquified, by the time he has 
been chewing for twenty or twenty-five 
minutes, though he may have eaten just 
a little handful of peanuts and an apple, 
his hunger is completely satisfied. 

“A decade ago, by way of experiment, 
I lived for three weeks on eleven cents 
a day. I spent that eleven cents a day 
for peanuts and fruit. With each meal 
I- had an apple or an orange, and some- 





times a lemon, and all the water I wanted 
to drink. During the whole period I 
felt perfectly well and fit for work. 

“When I was a student I had for food 
not over $1.00 a week, and I lived on an 
average of ninety-six cents a week for 
three years in Chicago. It might cost 
much more now, but I believe any young 
man can live on from $1.50 to $2.00 per 
week. I really had a much more ex- 
pensive diet than I needed, and I believe 
I can live now on $1.25 per week, and I 
never was in better physical condition 
than when I lived on ninety-six cents a 
week. I was delivering morning papers 
and running seven miles every morning 
between 4 and 6 o’clock, and that uses 
up a lot of fuel; but I was in the pink of 
condition. I never, had a clearer mind 
than when I lived on that meager diet. 

“Now we have many things to learn 
about reducing the high cost of living. 
We have been grossly overeating. We 
have just been making pigs of ourselves 
and it is altogether unnecessary. It 
would make for efficiency, it would 
make for clear-headedness, it would 
make for economy, if we would eat more © 
abstemiously.”’ 

At its conclusion President Visscher 
warmly thanked the speaker for his 
effective address, and after another num- 
ber by the quartet the meeting adjourned 
for one month. 

[The reader may be interested to know 
that Dr. Hall has written a very valu- 
able and practical book entitled: “Nutri- 
tion and Dietelics’ (300 pages, published 
by D. Appleton & Co. $2.00). This 
book is written in non-technical language 
and is full of practical hints for any 
wife or mother.—The Editor. ] 


One Thing 


The man who seeks one thing in life, 
and but one, 

May hope to achieve it before life is 
done; 

But he who seeks all things wherever > 
he goes, 

Only reaps from the hopes which 
around him he sows . 

A harvest of barren regrets. 


—QOwen Meredith. 
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S. W. STROTHMAN 


In this June number of the “Service 
Supplement” we are presenting two 
more of the Extension staff, with 
sketches showing something of their 
life work prior to joining the United 
Agency. 

Mr. S. W. Strothman was born Feb- 
ruary 17, 1884, on a farm near Mil- 
waukee, attended public school until 
thirteen years of age, and completed a 
high school course at South Division 
High, Milwaukee, in 1902. After leav- 
ing school he, for one year, was with 
the firm of Filer & Stowell, and for 
two and a half years following taught 
school. He then attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for a year, taking 
up Agriculture, and in the fall of 1905 
went to Michigan University to study 
Forestry, this school being considered 
the best technical forestry school in the 
country. .In 1909 he received his A..B. 
degree and in 1910 M. S. 

The summer of 1907 he spent in a 


lumber camp in northern Michigan, 
and in the summer of 1908 served on 
the Forest Service Guard on fire patrol 
in the Lolo National Forest near Mis- 
soula, Montana. The following sum- 
mer of 1909 he spent in Maryland with 
State Forester Besley, mapping and 
estimating timber in several counties 
of that state. 

In 1910 he passed the Civil Service 
examination and entered the U.S. For- 
estry Service at San Francisco, Cal. He 
was immediately detailed to forester 
service in the California National For- 
est with headquarters at Willows, in 
the Sacramento Valley, and he began 
active service in the Coast Range 
Mountains as a forest assistant. Later 
on he was appointed Forest Examiner. 

Mr. Strothman in speaking of this 
experience says that there is very little 
chance of monotony. A man turned 
loose on a range of 1,050,000 acres of 
Coast Range Mountains with few set- 
tlers scattered here and there and with- 
out adequate maps or blazed trails and 
traveling usually alone, the technical 
forester therefore need not worry about 
monotony. From riding a saddle horse 
all day along dusty trails and leading a 
pack-mule; fighting forest fires for a 
week or 10 days at a time; trying to 
ride bucking cayuses; estimating and 
mapping 60,000 acres of timber with 
a crew of college men; tracking lost 
horses all day; resurveying miles of 
section lines with a hand compass; to 
locating section corners; he then goes 
back to camp at the end of the day and 
prepares his own meal, baked in a 
Dutch oven, and is fortunate if he se- 
cures a mess of trout, or, in season, a 
venison steak to complete it. 

He has in addition, when timber ts 
to be cut by the neighboring saw mill 
to examine and mark the ripe trees 
to be cut, inspect the brush piling, and 
scale the logs as they come down to 
the mill, and he must be able in addt- 
tion to handling these ordinary duties 
to write a complete detailed report and 
compile the data collected in such a 
way that it is clearly understood. 
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It is his business to understand the 
forests and all that is contained in 
them, the pine beetles that destroy the 
trees; the scale that kills the needles; 
the geological formations and the rain- 
fall in its relation to the forest and 
effect on same, and watershed protec- 
tion is a very important study. 

Mr. Strothman is of the opinion that 
the work connected with these duties 
as Forester was an excellent prelim- 
inary training to that later on assumed 
by him in connection with this service. 

In September, 1915, he first became 
associated with the Agency as a mem- 
ber of the- Extension Staff; and*-he 
has from “the “start. been Vuniformiy 
successful. He is held in an unusual 
degree of confidence by his superiors, 
because of the quality of his work and 
its effectiveness. His personality is 
such that he makes friends without 
difficulty and retains them when made. 
He has a distinct following of his own, 
which is built along constructive lines 
and this has been helpful to him in the 
prosecution of his work here. 

THE KNOCKERS 


I know he must be doing well, 
I know he’s getting on; 

His work has now begun to tell, 
His struggle time has gone; 

He now has passed the dreary days, 
The lonesome ones and grim, 

And now is treading better ways, 
For folks are knocking him. 


His skill has caught the eye of men, 
His worth is seen at last; 
He’s left the throng that knew him when 
His skies were overcast; 
He’s won the laurel for his brow 
By toil and pluck and vim, 
And he is doing real work now, 
For folks are knocking him. 


The -Knocker is a curious cuss; 
He never starts to whine 
Or fling his envious shafts at us 
Until our work is fine. 
It’s only men with skill to do 
Real work he tries to block, 
And so congratulations to 
The man the knockers knock. 
—Edgar A. Guest in Detroit Free Press. 


Faith | 
I believe that. today is better than 
yesterday, and that tomorrow will be 
better than today. 








—(je0, 16 Hoar. 





GUY W. HOOD 


Guy W. Hood, the other member 
of the Extension Staff, whose picture 
appears in this number, was born in 
Glidden, Iowa, May 7, 1881, and lived 
in and near Glidden until his nineteenth 
birthday. He graduated from the Glid- 
den High School in 1899 and entered 
Nebraska University in the fall of 1900 
in the Academic Department. While 
there he also took up the work of Ani- 
mal Husbandry and Scientific Farming. 

Leaving the University he entered 
the University of Chicago in the Law 
Department in the fall of 1903, and re- 
mained there until the spring of 1904, 
when he was employed by the St. 
Louis Exposition Company during the 
World’s Fair of that year. 

During his high school and college 
years Mr. Hood was intensely inter- 


ested in athletics and developed in 


base ball to such a degree that he was 
drafted and served two years with suc- 
cess. In 1907 he was married in Chi- 
cago and located on the home farm 
near Glidden and stayed there until the 
spring of 1909, when he registered for 
land in the Rosebud Indian Reserva- 
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tion and was one of those successful in 
making a drawing, of which he was 
notified in June of that year. From 
the spring of 1910 to the spring of 1916, 
he spent his time in converting this 
newly acquired land into a modern 
farm. 

Mr. Hood feels that his experience 
during those years taught him many 
resourceiul ideas and gave him a 
knowledge of men and of values that 
stood him in good stead when he took 
up the business of the Extension De- 
partment of the United Agency in Feb- 
ruary of 1916. 

To all his work he has given much 
thought and energy and has been to a 
very great degree successful. He has 
entered the work with enthusiasm as 
he is a thorough believer in the value 
of the work in which he is engaged and 
he has been able to impress others with 
his own views and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Hood is happily married and has 
two interesting children—a boy and a 
girl, to whom he is greatly devoted. 

Mr. Hood’s personality is such that 
he has no difficulty whatever in mak- 
ing friends and his loyalty retains such 
friends as he makes. 

He has proven himself a very valu- 
able man in this department of Agency 
work. 


A Man’s Value 


- A man passes for what he is worth. 
What he is engraves itself on his face, 
on his form, on his fortunes, in letters 
of-- light. Concealment’ avails him 
nothing, boasting nothing. There is 
confession in the glances of our eyes, 
in our smiles, in salutations, and the 
grasp of hands. His sin bedaubs him, 
mars all good impressions. Men know 
not why they do not: trust him, but 
ieyedo. not trust him. * His ,vice 
‘glasses his eyes, cuts lines of mean 
impression in his cheeks, pinches his 
nose, sets the mark of the beast on 
the back of his head, and writes: ‘“O, 
fool! fool!” on the forehead of a king. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





“You owe so much to yourself, you 
cannot afford to owe anybody else. 
Keep out of debt.” 


PRIVATE PROPERTY 


The institution of private property is 
responsible for qualities, such as thrift, 
foresight, frugality, energy, sobriety 
and sanity, without which no enduring 
progress is possible. 

Great fortunes in general can be 
honestly acquired only by conferring 
great advantages on society. 

He who serves the community best 
will reap the greatest profits. 

The successful and upright business 
man retains the market only so long 
as he undersells his competitors, and 
to that extent benefits the consumers. 

To check profits would mean -to 
check enterprise. 

To check enterprise would mean 
higher prices and greater. sacrifice. 

The limitation of wealth, as such, is 
impracticable and economically peril- 
ous. 

Private property is the base on which 
the entire civilization of modern times 
is built. 

Your investment in the stock of a 
responsible and profit-making corpora- 
tion is as much private property as the 
broad acres of the landed proprietor. 

Such an investment is a more mobile 
form of wealth than lands and cattle. 
You can carry it with you. You can 
convert it into real money at a mo- 
ment’s notice. You can take it with 
you to other countries and still. it will 
pass current as a basis for obtaining 
what funds you need. 


The war is having a two-fold effect 
on the world’s industry and commerce. 
It is teaching the nations to rely more 
on their own resources and inventions, 
and it is helping all peoples to think 
internationally. Not until now have 
the inhabitants of one part of the earth 
become so well acquainted with the 
activities and aspirations of every 
other section. As a result, interna- 
tional commerce, after the war is over, 
should have a wider scope than ever. 


The Senate Executive Committee has 
favorably reported on the “Daylight 
Saving Bill.’ President Wilson has also 
indorsed the movement and will favor 
any legislation to advance it. 
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DO NOT INVEST IN WATERED 
SECURITIES 


A Southern Metropolitan paper calls 
attention to the handling of city crowds 
and the lack of consistent good service 
on the part of street railways. 

Recently in Des Moines a street car 
crew attempted to stop their car ten 
blocks from the end of the line and 
start it on its return trip downtown, 
whereupon the seventy-nine passengers 
still on the car started a riot and com- 
pelled the crew to complete the sched- 
uled route of the car. The crew was 
said to have been under orders to do as 
they did in order to get the benefit of 
the crowds trying to leave the center 
ot the city during the rush hours. 

In Indianapolis similar incidents are 
reported. Philadelphia has been try- 
ing for years to get even fairly ade- 
quate service, and the fight is still be- 
ing waged. Columbus, Ohio; Kansas 
City, Toledo and Seattle are a tew 
other cities in addition to those named, 
and also New Orleans, all of these be- 
ing popularly criticized because of their 
inadequacy, and the same is true, to a 
greater or less extent, in Chicago. The 
long bitter fights waged between street 
car corporations and the people of De- 
troit, Cleveland and San Francisco are 
of so recent occurrence as to be fresh 
in the public’s memory. 

Many excuses are offered for the 
shortcomings of these corporations— 
the rapid growth of cities, the central- 
izing of urban activities within a com- 
paratively small area of stores and of- 
fice buildings, and many more. These 
excuses, says this authority, would be 
plausible and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that large cities of 
the old world have encountered and 
overcome all these troubles—Berlin, 
for example, fifth city in the world, 
larger than any American city except 
New York and Chicago. It is said to 
have its rush hours, its congestion of 
workers and its rapid growth, but the 
transportation problem has been solved 
so successfully that during the rush 
hours the populace is moved promptly, 
and yet no one car is permitted to be 
loaded with more than eight beyond 
its seating capacity In other words, 


eight straphangers to a car is the maxi- 
mum allowance in Berlin. 

Other large German cities have been 
equally successful in their handling of 
the transportation problem, despite the 
fact their growth has been no less rapid 
than that of American cities, and Eng- 
lish cities while they have not per- 
fected the system of Urban transpor- 
tation to the degree.that thew@emram 
cities have, are far ahead of Amierican 
cities. 

There is one factor, however, which 
enters-into the urban transportation 
problem in this country that is not 
found in European cities—the factor of 
watered stock and pyramided corpora- 
tions. In European cities none of the 
earnings are diverted to pay dividends 
on “water,” or to meet interest on 
bonds issued to enrich a few specula- 
tors rather than finance the corpora- 
tion’s operation, while in this country 
there is hardly a city street railway 
corporation of any size that is not being 
milked to meet fixed charges incident 
to high finance, resulting in lack of 
money to make needed improvements, 
to keep tracks in condition, to buy the 
necessary equipment, to make exten- 
sions and otherwise keep the physical 
property of the corporation in condi- 
tion to give adequate public service. 

American cities cannot hope for 
much improvement in their local trans- 
portation service until the trans- 
portation companies are relieved of 
these burdens imposed by high financ- 
ing, and undoubtedly many of them 
will have to go through the process of 
receivership and re-organization, in the 
same way that our steam railroad sys- 
tems have been wrecked by high fi- 
nancing. Others will be found to ab- 
sorb the “water” gradually, and still 
others will lkely be bought up by — 
municipalities at fictitious figures, the 
taxpayers’ pocketing the losses and be- 
ginning with a clean slate to furnish 
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What looms up like a mountain 
range today may give you a good laugh 
tomorrow. 











“Tf all thought alike there would be 
no horse trading.” 
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OVER 17,000 RETAIL MERCHANTS FAILED LAST 
YEAR. 


‘Credit Men are interested in these figures. For their firms 


lose when merchants fail. 


. They should advise their firms to use the UNITED 


AGENCY SERVICE, and indeed they should urge them 
to buy it.. 


Our modern, up-to-date Mercantile Agency Service stops 
losses, saves time, labor and money. It promotes effi- 
ciency in their Credit Department. 


And the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE will give the firms 
reliable Credit Information on their Eiergee business. 


UNITED AGENCY SERVICE is sold on terms that any 
progressive business institution can easily meet. 


Firms should study the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE. 
Write for literature. Address Publicity Department, 


The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





' Master. 





HERE are many paymasters back of every 


pay-check—and back of yours are our cus-. 


tomers, our visitors, our prospects, all 
those to whom we write—all the people 


through whose hands our goods may pass and 
all who have occasion to judge our service—_ 
down. to the final recipient or consumer of our 


goods. | 
The people from whom we buy—yes,’ even 
competitors into whose hands our goods may 


fall and be isdeeds—all these are your pay-. 


masters. 
Inasmuch as your work helps to determine 
the standards of quality and service for which 


we strive—and as these standards reflect credit 


to all who take apart in the routine or con- 
duct of this business—and because of the fact 
that your success depends first of all upon the 


success of those with whom you are associated 


—yYou are in the last analysis, Your Own Pay- 
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an . tet Sate crowding opportunity to. its utmost 2 
y ogi a - possible achievement—these are the i 
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MANLY COURAGE 


Did you tackle the trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful, 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven heart and fearful? 

Oh! a trouble’s a ton or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 

Now it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that counts, 
But only, how did you take it? 


You’re beaten to earth; well! well! what’s that? 
Come up with a smiling face. 

It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to le there—that’s disgrace! 

The harder you’re thrown, why the higher you'll bounce; 
Be proud of your blackened eye. 

It isn’t the fact that you're licked that counts: 
It’s how did you fight and why? 


And tho’ you be done to death; what then? 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only, how did you die? 


—Edward Vance - Cook. 
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nes United. Agency 
sented at the recent convention of 
credit men by the largest delegation 


was repre- 


representing any one concern.” The 
above is a quotation from the Kansas 
City Post of date June 23rd and refers 
to the representatives, eighteen in 
number, of the United Agency from the 
general offices and from branch offices, 
as featured here. Reading from left 
Poemient are the Hon. R: S: Vessey, 
Pere allies. C.::N.. ‘Palmer, Ov. E. 
Materzer, ©... A. “Rundquist,” C.. E. 
Thomas, Herbert Dale, E. A. Hanger, 
Peanevyarne, 1.’ .; Carlson, S.” W. 
Strothman, G. W. Hood, A. H. Knodle, 
Were tcoenneman, “l.2H, Ziegler,G. 
teiood VV..:Comstock’ and. B. H. 
Blanton. 

Mr. Hanger had preceded the delega- 
tion and arrived in Kansas Ciy on the 
17th and a program was arranged for 
morning conferences to be held in the 
Muehlebach Hotel. The conferences 
were composed of credit men represent- 


ing the advisory boards of the United 
Agency in different cities and the Chi- 
cago representatives of the Agency. 


These morning conferences were 
held throughout the session of the con- 
vention and agency matters were 


freely discussed. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, June 20th, the Local Advisory 
Boards were brought together at 8:00 
to organize a National Advisory Board 
and met in parlor one on the mezzanine 
floor of the hotel. . 

Mr. Hanger usually presided at these 
meetings, but on the morning of the 
20th the chairman was Gov. Vessey. 
Mr. Vessey introduced Mr. G. T. Hood, 
who talked on the topic of the meeting, 
under the heading on the program of 
“The Purpose of the Credit Men’s Ad- 
visory Board.” 

Mr. Hood’s brief talk was very inter- 
esting and he explained the purpose of 
organizing this board with a view to 
encouraging and permitting construc- 
tive and productive co-operation. Said 
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he, “The plan of co-operation of the 
United Agency has been carefully and 
fully thought out. It started with the 
co-operation in the home organization 
between members of the board of direc- 
tors; between the board of directors 
and the stockholders ; between the pres- 
ident of the company and the officers; 
beween the general manager and the 
superintendents of the departments; 
and between the agency on one hand 
and the attorneys and banks and credit 
men on the other. We are pleased to 
call our plan of co-operation the A. B. 
C. plan, our attorneys, our banks, our 
credit men. We call it our triangle for 
co-operation. The agency is simply the 
bringing together of these three forces, 
these three powerful, indispensable 
sources of information. 

“Our idea is to be active in each city 
where we have a district office, and a 
local credit men’s advisory board, the 
members to be made up of our subscrib- 
ers. Thisplan hasworked out successfully. 

“The local advisory board is_to take 
up matters of local importance and 
through our local district managers to 
work them out and pass them on to 
this national board, which at this time 
we are creating. 

“This National Board is to be com- 
posed of chairmen of the various local 
boards and in time it will develop into 
quite a large board, have as many mem- 
bers as there are district offices. At the 
present these number about ten. 

“In working out the Attorney Advis- 
ory Board we found it was necessary to 
reduce the National Board to an Execu- 
tive Committee, so as to have a work- 
able body that the agency could be in 
touch with at any time in a practical 
way and the thought this morning is to 
have the chairmen of our local boards 
agree on an Executive Committee, so 
that between this period and this time 
another year they can be in constant 
touch by correspondence. 

‘The response from the local credit 
men’s boards has been more than we 
could possibly hope for and in the com- 
ing year there will be much more activ- 
ity in the local boards than in the past.” 

Mr. C. E. Mann of Minneapolis gave 
a short talk on “Co-operation,” in 
which he stated that in his opinion the 
United Agency had the credit men in a 
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corner and it was up to the latter to 
make good. é 

Gov. Vessey, then, for some fifteen 
minutes talked to those assembled on 
“Constructive Credit Information.” The 
Governor talked in his usual impressive 
and instructive way, illustrating fully 
his subject and he was followed by Mr. 
H. E. Hutchings, whose subject was 
“Facts vs. Fancies.” 

Mr. Hutchings did full credit to his 
subject and impressed those present 
with the idea that what credit men wanted 
was not fancies, but true honest facts. 

Mr. Glen Sherman of Metcalf, Brady 
& Sherman, was the last speaker of the 
morning, his subject being “Co-opera- 
tion Between the Credit Man and the 
Attorney.” This subject was also ably 
treated in the brief space of time. Mr. 
Sherman closed his remarks by saying, 
“If you come to the United Agency and 
say, here is our experience, here is the 
attorney's experience, and the United 
Agency gives you a commercial rating 
on that man, you know that that rating 


is up-to-date and worth value received.” 


Gov. Vessey explained the organiza- 
tion of the National Advisory Board 
was to consist of the chairmen of the 
local Advisory Boards, of which at the 
present time there are nine and that an 
Executive Committee was to be formed 
from this board so that through its 
chairman there can be a committee for 
any line of activity needed in regard to 
the National Board itself. 

Mr. L. N. Brenna of Minnesota sug- 
gested that Gov. Vessey, as chairman, 
name the committee and the following 
were named by the Governor: 

C. E. Mann, Northwestern Knitting 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Samuel P. Kneeland, Des Moines 
Hosiery Mills, Des Moines, Lowa. 

J. E. McClain, Jos. Re Peeblésssons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

H. E. Hutchings, Burnham-Munger- 
Root Dry Goods Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
And there was a place reserved for a 
Chicago member to be appointed later. 

The above refers mainly to the work 
of the representatives of the United 
Agency in the formation of their Advis- 
ory Board. 

We have insufficient space to dwell 
on the detail work of the convention or 
even of this delegation in the present issue. 
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THE MORRIS PLAN 
Hon. R. S. Vessey 


The opening of the Morris Bank here 
in Chicago July 1, 1s of large interest to 
the small borrower. 

The officers of the said bank are as 
follows: 

President—Joseph T. Otis. 

First Vice-President — Herbert F. 
Perkins. 

Second Vice-President — J. 
Haines. : 

Secretary—R. B. Umberger. 

Treasurer—Chauncey B. Blair. 

The personnel of the officers is all 
that can be asked for and guarantees 
that the bank will be conducted in an 
able and conservative manner. 

This bank will be in direct competi- 
tion with the “loan shark”’ business that 
has been carried on in a large way in 
this city. It will give the opportunity 
for reasonable loans to the wage earner 
at a reasonable rate of interest, with a 
plan for weekly payments on the 
amount borrowed running over a period 
of fifty weeks. This makes it possible 
for persons who can be recommended 
for their honesty and integrity to secure 
such loans as they can repay during the 
year at an annual interest of 6 per cent 
and a small fee for investigation. 

With such financial institutions as 
this, thoroughly established, the work of 
the “loan shark” will soon be at an end, 
and God grant that it may come quick- 
er than we anticipate, for we believe 
there is nothing that is so detrimental 
to a family’s best interests as for the 
bread-winner to be forced to place him- 
self in the clutches of the average “loan 
shark,’ who continues to bleed him for 
exorbitant rates of interest just as long 
as it is possible for him to do so. 

Judge Landis recently recited a case 
that came before him, where it had been 
proven that a “loan shark” had taken 
interest at the rate of 900 per cent from 
an ordinary wage earner. This should 
be a crime punishable by the severest 
penalty, and yet it is stated that $11,- 
000,000 is loaned in the city of Chicago 
through the agency of “loan sharks.” 

Assuming the above is true and such 
a large amount is actually borrowed 
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through other channels than through 
our banks, have not the banks been ‘neg- 
ligent to their own interests as well as 
to the interests of a large part of the 
citizens of this city in not initiating a 
plan that the largest part of these loans 
to people of character, honesty and in- 
dustry could be cared for? Because the 
banks have not cared for this great de- 
mand it has been a fertile field for the 
“loan sharks” and they have profited 
by it to the great detriment of many 
honest and worthy people. Now the 
Morris Plan of Banking has come into 
use because of a necessity that has not 
been cared for by other banks. 

If this new Morris Bank with its loca- 
tion at 22 North Dearborn street, with 
a million dollars capital, in the hands of 
competent and able men, can care for a 
large part of this demand, at a reason- 
able rate of interest, such as_ they 
charge, they surely will render a great 
service to this large class of borrowers. 

We predict a successful future for 
this bank and that it will render a real 
service to the city and be a large finan- 
cial success in the meantime. 


The Morris Plan 


The scheme of banking and invest- 
ment known as “The Morris Plan” has 
for a slogan, “Character is the basis of 
Gredity | 

Fifteen years ago Arthur J. Morris, 
a young attorney in Virginia, appreciat- 
ing the lack of banking facilities in this 
country for persons of moderate means, 
devised a plan to meet this economic 
need. A theoretical plan was first ap- 
plied at Norfolk, Va., in 1910. Its suc- 
cess was immediate and led to the or- 
ganization of companies to operate the 
Morris Plan in some. seventy-eight 
cities of the United States and ten or 
twelve others are in process of organi- 
zation, one of the latest being consid- 
ered at a meeting of an executive com- 
mittee composed of bankers and 
business men, Feb. 20, approved the 
establishment of such an institution in 
Chicago. Among the questions consid- 
ered were the location, management 
and organization of the new bank. 

In the latter part of March about 
three-fourths of the capital stock of one 
million dollars had been subscribed and 
Jo ae. 2Otis, Bthe> vice-president ‘of+the 
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Central Trust Company, was decided 
on a8 the first president. The bank will 
occupy a remodeled structure on North 
Dearborn street. The name of the 
building to be the Morris Plan Bank or 
the Industrial Bank Building. The 
bank is to be opened about the first of 
June. 

“The operation of “The Morris Plan’ 
is believed a constructive agency for 
the development of thrift, the self de- 
velopment of persons of small means 
and the affording of opportunities 
which enable men to help themselves 
on a basis that insures the maintenance 
of self-respect; stimulates apprecia- 
tion of character as an essential to 
credit and in the process transforms 
the thriftless into the capitalistic class. 
The borrower is enabled to meet his 
economic need through the capitaliza- 
tion of his industry and character and 
in the discharge of his obligations to a 
banking institution he is taught that he 
may help himself out of debt through 
systematic thrift.” 

Saving by this plan requires the reg- 
ular and progressive accumulation of a 
certain fixed sum through weekly pay- 
ments and its strength lies in the fact 
that it provides a definite object for 
thrift and makes saving gradual and easy. 

It is believed by disinterested ob- 
servers that the loan shark evil can be 
best curtailed by this service and that 
people who have encountered misfor- 
tune may with self-respect and in a 
self-respecting way make payments of 
debts without serious loss in any sense 
and at the same time acquire a habit 
of saving through a business not a 
charitable institution. 

This system at the present time is 
said to be loaning $1,500,000 a month 
to 11,000 borrowers. leqclaaradl ay, 

POSTPONED PAYMENTS 

“Do much credit business?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the fashionable 
grocer. “Practically all my sales are of 
that kind.” : 

“Do any of your customers pay you 
on the:naily 

“Well, some of them do, but I have 
to move the nail up two or three times 
before they can hit it.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. , 
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Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





Business at present, as a whole, is 
remarkably good throughout the 
ereater portion of the United States, 
but in and around the extreme western 
part of Washington and Oregon, in 
North Dakota, Minnesota and part of 
South Dakota, in Kansas, part of 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri and the 
southern portions of Illinois, Indiana 
and in the states of Kentucky and 
Tennessee as well as parts of the Caro- 
linas and most of Florida the conditions 
are only fair, while in small sections 
of the Dakotas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Mississippi, Alabama and a small por- 
tion of Texas the conditions are re- 
ported poor. 3 

Late rains have made a~ decided 
change for the better in the interests of 
crops of all description and this is es- 
pecially true of the spring wheat terri- 
tory, both in the United States and 
Canada. The outlook for corn is very 
fine, except in certain parts of the corn 
belt where drought has been a serious 
handicap, but several of the oats 
states are said to give remarkable 
yield. Other food crops including 
potatoes, sugar cane, sugar beets, pea- 
nuts, rye, barley and flax promise a 
yield such as was never known before. 
There is a promise of record-breaking 
crops in nearly all agricultural products 
depending more or less, it is generally 
understood, upon the precipitation or 
lack of precipitation. At the present 
time everything looks favorable. Cot- 
ton is said to be somewhat backward, 
and corn also, on account of the cool- 
ness and lack of sunshine. One of the 
bright spots in the agricultural situa- 
tion is the outlook for a large yield of 
all fruits, excepting peaches, oranges, 
melons, etc. Apples especially have a 
good prospect of coming through with 
a large yield. 

Discussions as to how Government 
loans and increased taxes will- affect 
business are exercised to some extent, 
but do not seem to get to any definite 
point excepting that in some lines busi- 
ness will be affected adversely and 
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others favorably, but it is believed in 
the readjustment the total volume of 
trade will not show any reduction. 
There will be a reduction in luxuries 
and it is believed that some enterprises 
of promotion, development and con- 
struction will slacken somewhat be- 
cause of the heavy federal taxes on 
business and private incomes and be- 
cause of a diversion of capital to gov- 
ernment loans and the Red Cross. 

The more than ordinary success of 
the Liberty Loan operation, however, 
has a good influence upon business and 
investment. It has been helpful in 
teaching small investors. It has shown 
what surprising results may _ be 
achieved by government interests and 
business interests working together, 
and it has been helpful in pointing out 
the best way for financing in order to 
provide for war expenditures. There 
were about four million applications for 
the Liberty Loan. 

The labor problem is said to be in a 
serious condition, although there has 
been a spirit of co-operation shown be- 
tween labor union leaders and the 
government officers in order to expe- 
dite all government work and prevent 
reduced production caused by strikes. 
The demand for skilled workers, how- 
ever, is so great that the labor situation 
is somewhat complicated. 

Recent events in the south in connec- 
tion with negro labor has resulted in 
rioting in the city of East St. Louis 
and.in outrages of other description 
elsewhere. The migration of the col- 
ored people from the southern states, 
due in part to the shortage of labor in 
the north and in part to unfavorable 
conditions in the cotton crop, due to 
the boll weevil, and the high cost of 
living, is likely to interfere with the 
harvesting of crops in the south, espe- 
cially in the cotton growing district. 

Steel. On May 31st this year the 
steel corporations report an unfilled 
tonnage of 11,887 thousand tons, com- 
pared with 9,938 thousand tons May 
31st, 1916. 

Coal. The May traffic in anthracite 
coal was, with the exception of the 
shipments of March this year, the 
largest in several years, all the roads 
heard from reporting an increase over 
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the same month a year ago. This is 
one of the necessities which are being 
considered by the government in the 
matter of controlling prices and output 
and considerable reduction in price 
has already been made with the con- 
sent of big coal operators and mining 
bodies. In bituminous coal, when com- 
pared with a year ago, the increase has 
been nearly 24 per cent. 

Cotton. The condition of the grow- 
ing crop on June 25th was reported at 
70.3 per cent of the normal as com- 
pared with 69.5 per cent on May 5th 
this year and 80 per cent the average 
condition for the past ten years on 
June 25th, and the forecast is a yield 
per acre of about 162.5 pounds on a 
total product (allowing 1 per cent from 
planted area for abandonment) of 
about 11,633,000 bales. Last year the 
product was 11,449,930 bales. 

Railroads. The gross earnings of 
473 railroads in April showed a gain of 
13 per cent. There is practically no 
change in the net earnings. Operating 
expenses of the railroads continued to 
increase, there being a gain in this item 
of 19 per cent over what it was a year 
ago, which accounts for the lack of 
gain in net earnings. The gain in 
eross earnings is ascribed to the in- 
crease in general trade and business 
which has taken place throughout the 
country, as the western grain and 
southern cotton movements were less 
than a year ago. 

Lumber. Lumber shipments in the 
month of April consisted of 945,000,000 
feet of soft wood and 82,000,000 feet of 
hard wood while the lumber cut in the 
same month was_ 1,040,000,000 feet 
compared with 1,156,000,000 feet last 
year. 

Commodity Prices. Those reported 
show a new high figure on June Ist, 
the figure being $15.47 as compared to 
$11.69 June ist, 1916. During the 
month of May, fifty-two of the articles 
listed showed an increase in price, 13 
declined and 41 remained the same. 

There is no promise of early relief in 
the labor situation, but because of con- 
scription it is likely to be emphasized ; 
however steps are being taken to or- 
ganize boy labor and more or less that 
of women, to take the place of men. 
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A. B. C. CONFERENCE 


On- saturday, June 3Uth, a netable 
incident in the history of the United 
Agency took place at the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club, when representative attor- 
neys, bankers, credit men and officials 
of the United Agency joined in a 
conference for closer co-operation of 
these respective units in the building 
of a credit agency service of real bene- 
fit to the credit department of business 
houses of the country and at the same 
time interested in materially reducing 
the enormous credit losses the country 
is annually subjected to. 

Among those present on the occa- 
sion were Mr. C. E. Mann, credit man- 
ager for the Northwestern Knitting 
Mills, Minneapolis; chairman of the 
executive committee of the National 
Credit Men’s Advisory Board and 
chairman of the Local Advisory Board 
at: Minneapolis... Mr C. sks sBlake; 
credit manager for Jos. T. Ryerson & 
Sons; Mr. A. J. Walker, of the firm 
Morris, Walker & Boyle, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Attorney Advisory 
Board; Mr. Chas. L. Boye, of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank of Chicago; 
Mr. Wm)-G! Sprague, secretary of<the 
Commercial Law League of America; 
Hon. Arend Visscher, president; Mr. 
G. T. Hood, secretary-treasurer, and 
Mr. A. E. Croft, general manager of the 
United Agency ; also Governor Vessey, 
chairman of the National Advisory 
Board. 

The United Agency in its plans for 
rendering a superior credit rating serv- 
ice long ago fully realized in order to 
do so, it must be in a position’ to gather 
this information from three dependable 
sources, these being the commercial 
attorney, the banker, and the credit 
man. The commercial attorney and the 
banker, residents in the town where the 
party in business lives, know the finan- 
cial condition of the person, firm or 
corporation as well as his character, his 
experience, his standing: in his home 
community and his capacity ‘for busi- 
ness, and this information from these 
dependable sources is most important 
in establishing credit. Then there is 
the ledger experience as to how the 


firm, person or corporation takes care 
of ledger accounts, and thus with court 
records, etc., we have the best founda- 
tion on which to base a line of credit. 

Through their representative body 
the National Association of Credit Men 
have been asking for this co-operation. 
This the United Agency is giving and 
its plans and methods are received with 
much favor by credit men who are 
using the service. 

At this conference these phases of 
giving and receiving information were 
thoroughly discussed and all present 
agreed the plan is a practical one and 
one that when fully understood will 
have the fullest co-operation and sup- 
port. of credit men, bankers and com- 
mercial lawyers. 

The gathering is designated as the 
“A. B.C.” Conference; Deng aatameie 
of attorneys, bankers and credit men 
combined, which really spells UNITED 
AGENGY. 


| Coming Events | 


The service salesmen have _ their 
regular meeting at l p. m. every Satur- 
day. 


The usual weekly meeting of the 





department superintendents is held on | 


Tuesdays at 11 a. m. 


The Extension Department repre- 
sentatives meet on all Saturdays at 9 
a. m. and the reporters at 10 a. m. 


The Convention of the American 


Bankers Association will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J, _ September 24th 
to 29th. 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Bankers 
will be held at Denver, Colo., Septem- 
ber 12th, 13th and 14th. 

The Annual Convention of the Com- 
mercial Law League of America will 
be held at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
July 23d to 26th inclusive. They pur- 
pose to donate $1,000 to the Red Cross. 
The question of a raise in fees is sure 
to be considered by the convention. 
The Advisory Board of the United 
Agency will meet at the same time 
and place. 
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Legal Lights 








Raymond Visscher, Attorney 


CLASSES OF GOODS COVERED BY SALES IN 
DULKSLATUTES 


The Sales in Bulk statutes of the 

various states are by no means uni- 
form in all particulars. In considering 
therefore their applicability to certain 
classes of property, it is not possible to 
formulate many general rules. It will 
be necessary in this article to cite many 
individual decisions by the courts. 
The purpose of this method, however, 
will be to show the tendencies of the 
courts merely and not to cover the 
subject exhaustively. 
_ There are two general classes of 
Sales in Bulk statutes. One class de- 
clares the sale of a stock of goods, 
wares and merchandise in bulk to be 
fraudulent unless the provisions of the 
act are first complied with. The other 
includes fixtures in its terms. 

The question first arises as to what 
are “goods, wares and merchandise” 
within the meaning of such an act. 
Merchandise is defined by Webster as 
“objects of commerce, whatever is 
usually bought and sold in trade or 
market by merchants.” And this defi- 
nition has been specifically approved by 
the supreme courts of both Michigan 
‘and Idaho. 

Attempts have frequently been made 
to extend the plain meaning of these 
terms by judicial construction. For 
the most part these attempts have been 
unsuccessful. Though there have 
been a few cases which have held that 
fixtures are included in the term, yet 
the great weight of authority is that 
unless the statute specifically mentions 
fixtures that they are not included. 
Thus the supreme court of Idaho says, 
in the case of Boise Association of 
Credit Men vs. Ellis, 26 Id. 438: “‘We 
chal" A EN al gaara GLO LE Te! 
TEE) OOo os oe ones or business.” 
The same rule has been applied in 
Montana, Massachusetts and Nebraska. 

Such a statute was held by the su- 
preme court of Washington not to 


apply to the sale of horses, harnesses, 
carriages and other property belonging 
to a livery stable stock on the ground 
that such articles were not kept for 
sale, but merely for hire. 

A Georgia case holds a cash register 
not to be included. A Utah case held 
that the property and appliances which 
are used by one engaged in shoe re- 
pairing did not constitute a stock of 
merchandise. A New York court re- 
cently decided that the statute did not 
apply to a transfer by a hotel keeper 
of furniture and fixtures of a hotel. 

The question arises as to whether 
the transfer of property in bulk by a 
wholesaler comes within the prohibi- 
tion of the act. The supreme court of 
Massachusetts has assumed that bis- 
cuits and crackers put up in boxes by 
a wholesale biscuit company were 
within the act of that state. On the 
other hand, the highest court of Ne- 
braska has held that such a law re- 
lates only to merchandise kept for sale 
in the ordinary course of trade and in 
the regular and usual prosecution of 
business and does not apply to fix- 
tures or a manufacturer’s stock of raw 
materials, used by himself and not 
kept or offered for sale in the ordinary 
course ‘of trade: \ And the’;stpreme 
court of Connecticut in deciding that 
the act was inapplicable to stone cut- 
ters purchasing stone slabs and mak- 
ing therefrom articles, stated that it 
did not apply to persons selling only 
at wholesale. The case last referred to 
held that the act had no application to 
retail dealers selling goods produced 
or manufactured by themselves. 

Even though the act specifically 
provides that it shall apply to fixtures 
as well as the goods and merchandise, 
the. courts do not hold that it applies 
to all chattels used in and about a 
business. 

Thus in a North Dakota case uten- 
sils, fixtures and equipment used in 
conducting a restaurant were held not 
to be a part of a “stock of merchan- 
dise and fixtures.” 

It seems to be clear that the word 
“fixtures” as used in such statutes 
must be construed to apply only to 
such chattels as merchants usually 
possess and annex to the premises oc- 
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cupied by them, the better to. store, 
handle and display their goods and 
wares. The supreme court of Michi- 
gan has held that the act did not cover 
horses, wagons, harnesses, coal bags 
and other implements used in the coal 
business, since, though they were 
necessary to the coal merchant, they 
were not fixtures. In another case 
the same court held a funeral car and 
other similar articles used by an un- 
dertaker not to be covered by the act 
since they were neither merchandise 
nor fixtures. 

The Illinois statute covers not only 
merchandise and fixtures, but also 
“other goods and chattels of the ven- 
dor’s business;” » Even this; term 4s 
not construed to mean any and all fix- 
tures, goods or chattels used in any 
trade or business, but is limited to 
those used in connection with the busi- 
ness of selling merchandise, commodi- 
ties or other wares. 


| Attorneys and Banks | 


Mr. Thielen of the Attorney and 
Bank Department attended a meeting 
of group six, Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion, held at Hoopeston, IIl., June 8, 
1917: 

Mr. Rush, Efficiency Man for In- 
diana, spent the week of June 17th at 
the Indianapolis office, calling on sub- 
scribers in that district in order to 
stimulate business for the attorney rep- 
resentatives of the Agency elsewhere. 

Mr. H. L. Brundage and General 
Superintendent F. H. Grane, of the At- 
torney and Bank Department attended 
the Bankers Convention at Detroit, 
Mich., from the 19th to the 21st of 
June. Mr. Brundage thinks that their 
attendance there was productive of 
numerous valuable acquaintances made 
during the period of the convention. 

Mr. C. E. Hickman of the: Minne- 
apolis office reports attendance at the 
Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of 
the Minnesota Bankers Association 
held at.St..Paul,. June 20th and 21st. 
Only three hundred and fifty bankers 
were represented out of a total num- 
ber of 1,200, and it was quite notice- 
able that many of the banks were rep- 





resented by minor officers and clerks. 

Mr. Goebel of Kansas City, Presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in the course of a speech, took 
exception to the belief of the Credit 
Men’s Association that rates of inter- 
est are going to be high. He does not 
believe that this will be true to any 
great extent. 

The State Bankers Association will 
meet at Fargo, July 10th. 

Group six of the Iowa Bankers’ As- 
sociation convened in regular meeting 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, May 24th, 
more than 250 members being present. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
at Ames, Iowa, in 1916, were read and 
then followed reports of committees, 
the most important of which was that 
of the resolution committee, pledging 
the support of group six to the United 
States government in these war times. 
Indianola, Iowa, was chosen for the 
1918 meeting, exact time to be selected 
later. 

Mr. C. H. E. Boardman, member of 
the firm of Boardman & Matthews, 
our representatives at Marshalltown, 
gave an address on the “Banker and 
the Public,’ which was well received. 
The trend of the latter part of the ad- 
dress was changed to the considera- 
tion of organization of credits in which 
the banker lauded the systems which 
had been adopted by both Ford and 
Patterson, in which the distinctly hu- 
manizing influence has played so large 
a part. In this he evolved the idea of 
individuality and its influence in busi- 
ness, showing the enormous value of 
character in° credit extension. se 746 
closed with the statement that “credit 
is faith and faith is that tie which 
binds us to the infinite.” 

The next address was a masterful 
one delivered by the Hon. Lafayette 
Young, editor of the Des Moines Capi- 
tal, and was of a patriotic character, 
which enthused the audience. 

The keynote of each address was the 
thought that as American citizens we 
needed an awakening to our responsi- 
bility and the bahkers were urged to 
exert their influence in their respective 
communities to awaken the proper 
feeling among their constituents so 
that the responsibility of all might be 
fully carried. 
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On the front page of this issue of 
“Service” is a half tone picture of one 
of the most active and most substantial 
of the directors of the United Agency, 
Mr. Charles V. Weddell. 

Mr. Weddell has a beautiful home 
in the city of DeKalb, IIl., where he 
has resided for a number of years and, 
here in his own community, he is 
highly regarded as a man of advanced 
views, progressive character and a sub- 
stantial land owner as well as an in- 
terested and loyal citizen. 

In the county of DeKalb alone he 
owns, free and clear of incumbrance, 
some 800 acres of Illinois farm land, 
a large portion of which is farmed 
under his personal supervision, and the 
work is carried on according to the 
most advanced ideas in agriculture as 
put in practice by the Illinois State 
University and other institutions of the 
most advanced type. 

Farming is now no longer carried on 
in a haphazard way, but has been re- 
duced to a system where everything is 
taken into consideration—the renewal 
and preservation of the soil, the selec- 
tion of seeds, the use of fertilizer and 
the most improved machinery. It is 
now carried on scientifically and Mr. 
Weddell is one of the representative 
farmers of the modern school and is 
intensely interested in the application 
of scientific principles to the farm. One 
of his principal enterprises is the scien- 
tific feeding of stock, preparing them 
for the market. ‘This business is of 
some magnitude. 

Not only is he far ahead of most of 
his contemporaries in this respect, but 
he is also an advanced thinker in mat- 
ters of community interest, outside of 
agriculture, and it is this quality, this 
foresight, which induced him to invest 
in United Agency securities at the time 
when they had little apparent value to 
the ordinary investor. Mr. Weddell 
realized early in the life of the Agency 
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that it had a valuable product for 
which there was an immense field and 


_a large demand, if the project was 


managed properly, and that the result 
would be of immense benefit to busi- 
ness interests of all kinds as the plans 
of the Agency developed. 

He has been one of the strongest 
supporters of the Agency since his 
connection with it, both financially and 
morally. In this, as in all other enter- 
prises, he has had the close sympathy 
and moral support of Mrs. Weddell, 
who is quite as enthusiastic as he in 
matters pertaining to the United 
Agency. 

Mr. Weddell has other interests, in- 
cluding the ownership of lands in 
Texas, and has close association with 
concerns in the Union Stock Yards at 
Chicago. 

In speaking of Mr. Weddell’s ad- 
vanced ideas as regards agriculture and 
commercial business, it might be said 
he is also known in his section of the 
state as one of the strongest advocates 
of the “good road movement.” 

In his community he is highly re- 
garded as a capable business man, an 
unusually successful farmer and finan- 
cier and his opinions on any subject are 
regarded with the highest respect. 

He is a member of the order of Elks 
and is also interested in local affairs 
that are for the betterment of his com- 
munity. 

Personally Mr. Weddell is a man of 
sterling character, impressive person- 
ality, is affable and, although some- 
what reserved, his opinions are readily 
and willingly expressed when sought. 
He has unquestioned credit where 
known and estimates of his net worth 
have been variously given as from 
$250,000 to $300,000. At any rate, it is 
known that he has many substantial 
resources outside of real estate and his 
connection with any enterprise is an 
indication that it is worthy of confi- 
dence and support. 


The sessions of the United Agency 
Progressive Association, Junior Class, 


~closed with a luncheon at the Stevens 


Building on Friday, July 6th, with 
a review by the members of the class 
of the work done in the past twenty- 
six weeks. 
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On the evening of June 15th the 
Public Speaking class which has been 
under the instruction of Mr. T. H. 
Ziegler, celebrated the close of the 
series of lessons by meeting at the 
Yaoi Ce oAS hoteleate lonchebnese bHe 
close of the season of instruction was 
featured by addresses by the members 
of the class and by the Secretary- 
Treasurer and General Manager of the 
Agency, the latter two not in compe- 
tition. 

After a pleasant luncheon the Gen- 
eral Manager spoke briefly on the sub- 
ject, “Business and the War.” 

The following named with the sub- 
ject treated were in competition : 

1. Co-operation—G. O: Paulding. 

2. U.S. Marines—F. A. Butterfield. 





3. Teamwork in General—R. E. 
Thielen. 

4. Forest Rangers—S. W. Stroth- 
man. 

5. Physical Fitness—B. M. Pauld- 
ing. 

6. Teamwork in Athletics—G. W. 
Hood. 

7. Benefits of Good Habits—Mr. 
Jung. 


8. Economy in Personal Expenses 
—Mr. Smith. 

The closing address was by Mr. G. 
T. Hood, the subject being “Compen- 
sation,’ and was ably treated by Mr. 
Hood. 

The guests of the class were the 
judges and they regarded the work of 
the class as unusually meritorious, 
considering the brief time in which it 
had been in operation. Mr. S. W. 
Strothman was marked as highest in 
competition, the marks being given on 
Clearness, General Illustration and 
specific Instances? Mr: R.7H.Ehielen 
was second and Mr. G. W. Hood third. 
A slight percentage marked the dif- 
ference of the other competitors. All 
of the addresses were of unusual merit 
and well delivered. 


Among the recent visitors to this 
office were our very good friends, Mr. 
C. ©E.- Mann, *chairman,of tthe iiocal 
Advisory Board at Minneapolis, and 
of the National Advisory Board of the 
United) Agency; » Mr Ai 23] @ Walker; 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
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of the National Attorney Advisory 
Board of the’ Agency; and: Mr- Ards 
Davis, New England manager of the 
Addressograph Company, Chicago, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


On June 20th the eleventh annual 
convention of the National Wholesale 
Grocers met at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, the delegates comprising 
many of the leading business men in 
this line throughout the United States. 

The United Agency during the term 
of the convention maintained an excel- 
lent exhibit of rating books, special re- 
ports and publicity material and other 
important documents pertinent to the 
business, in a room specially fitted up 
for the purpose and which adjoined 
the Gold Room in which the meetings 
were held. 

The exhibit was in charge of Mr. J. 
R. Brown, assisted by Mr. F. Willard 
Smith, who interested a number of 
prominent visitors and officers of the 
convention, and aroused much favor- 
able comment on the superior service 
both in the credit rating books and re- 
porting service of the United Agency. 

Among the prominent delegates who 
registered at the United Agency Ex- 
hibit were Mr. Warren Goddard, presi- 
dent of the Goddard Wholesale 
Grocers Company, and Mr. Brown, 
president, Hamilton-Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, both of St. Louis, seachaacenae 
head of the largest establishment in 
his respective line in this country. 

The United Agency extends many 
thanks to Mr. C. A. Rosemond, secre- 
tary, Illinois Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, for his kindly interest and 
uniform courtesy. 


Hon. R.. S. °° Vessey attended ine 
World’s Salesmanship Congress at De- 
troit and writes a very interesting report. 

The convention opened at 10:00 a. m. 
with an address of welcome from Mr. 
Hawkins, president of the congress, 
this being followed by an address and 
report combined by Mr. D. M. Barrett, 
secretary of the congress. This report, 
Mr. Vessey advises, was most interest- 
ing and instructive, and showed clearly 
that during the year they had gone 
through vicissitudes of building a new 
idea into a national organization, had 
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met and had of necessity to overcome 
the pessimist, the knocker and the man 
who wanted to exploit it for his own 
personal benefit as well as the practical 
and exploiting politician, all these had 
to be overcome and the attendance 
showed that the work had been successful. 

A large delegation from Minneapolis 
was on hand to secure the convention 
for next year, and a still larger and 
more enthusiastic delegation from St. 
Louis came for the same purpose. Mr. 
Charles Schwab was introduced by the 
chairman and made a personal appeal 
for real, everyday patriotic work. He 
said that no matter what vocation you 
are filling your services are needed just 
as: much as those of the men in the 
trenches. Mr. Vessey reports that Mr. 
Sehwab is a _ big, broad, intensely 
human man and no man is willing to 
do more in the interests of this nation 
to help win the war than he, and no one 
man is in,a position to do as much as 
he... His means, plants and 50,000 em- 
ployes are at the command of the Presi- 
dent to assist in the prosecution of this 
war without any regard to profit. Mr. 
Schwab feels that $5,000,000 will be 
subscribed, for the Liberty Loan Bond 
in his plant and he alone has subscribed 
$5,000,000 and considers a $5,000,000 
subscription by employes of a firm 1s 
worth more to the government than 
$50,000,000 by himself or any other 
individual. 

The St. Louis Salesmanship Club 
won the silver cup for the largest club 
of 3,500 and this was presented to Mr. 
Bilheimer, president of the club, at the 
close of the morning session. 

Mr. Vessey states that he again had 
the pleasure of meeting with Mr. 
Schwab, who told of his close friend- 
ship and business relations with Lord 
_ Kitchener and of his first contract to 
furnish the Allies with shells, when at 
that time the entire output of our 
United States arsenals and all private 
concerns was one hundred thousand 
rounds per year; he contracted and fur- 
nished the British and French one mil- 
lion rounds of shells per month during 
the following six months and this made 
it possible for the Allies to do the 
effective ‘work which they have done. 

There was a sales managers’ meeting 
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at the Hotel Statler which lasted from 
2:30 to 5:30. The governor made an 
address before the convention, the sub- 
ject of his address being “The Close 
Relationship Between Sales Managers 
and Salesmen, Democracy vs. Autoc- 
racy.’ This address, it is reported, was 
very well received and Mr. Hugh 
Chalmers, who presided at the time, 
stated “it had the heart touch in it that 
means so much in our work.” Other 
prominent men complimented the gov- 
ernor on the address, as witness the 
following letter from the president of 
the congress: 

“My Dear Governor Vessey: 

“Let me tell you. one of the com- 
ments on the recent World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress.. ‘I’ve been given a lot 
of good ideas; I was glad to learn of 
the new ones and glad to be reminded 
of those I knew but. had forgotten to use. 

“Tam grateful to you, Governor Ves- 
sey, for your help in winning this satis- 
fying tribute to the congress. 

“For your generosity of time and 
thought, my personal thanks are in- 
adequate. Nevertheless I must tell you 
that | am very glad these thousands of 
men had this chance to hear you and 
carry back with them the force of your 
ideas and personality. 

“Sincerely, 
(Signed) “N. A. HAWKINS.” 

“Developing and Training of Men,” 
by Roy F. Soule, editor in chief of the 
Hardware Age of New York, N. Y., 
was probably one of the best addresses 
of the convention. Mr. Soule told of 
the methods of his concern which had 
proven both unique and efficient and 
the one strong point made was that 
which made it difficult for men to get 
employment in their house, but when 
once in, it was against their rules to 
discharge men. It then became their 
duty to find a place where the man 
could be of the most service and then 
build him up along that line. 


Mr. Vallee and Mr. F. H. Shipman 
of the Milwaukee’ office, United 
Agency, attended the convention of the 
Wisconsin State Bankers in Milwau- 
kee, and were the only rating agency 
representatives in attendance at the 
convention, 
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| Just Among Ourselves | 

















Mr. C. K. Warne, whose picture ap- 
pears in this column, is the recently 
appointed District Manager of the 
United Agency at Indianapolis. 

He was born in Charles City, Iowa, 
September 7, 1877, attended a country 
school until twelve years of age and 
graduated from the Charles City High 
School in 1895. 

His parents were people without any 
surplus means and young Warne was 
obliged to earn his way through col- 
lege by farm work and teaching coun- 
try school. In this way he succeeded 
in eventually graduating from the Up- 
per lowa University in 1899 with the 
dévpreciore a: 

He went into Y, M. C. A. work at 
Winona, Minn., and later at Waterloo, 
Iowa, and in 1904 while teaching at 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, IIl., he 
married. 

He became interested in Chautauqua 
work and organized and acted as man- 
ager of Chautauquas at West Union, 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, Charles City, 
Iowa, and Worthington, Minn. At in- 
tervals during this period he took some 
advanced degree work at Iowa Univer- 
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sity and at the University of Chicago. 

Following this training, he for six 
years was at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Civics at La 
Grange High School; La Grange iil, 
and at the same time he was very ac- 
tive in the Boy Scout work, being 
elected commissioner for the West 
Chicago Suburban district. 

In July, 1916, he became a member 
of; the Securities staff or-theswaien 
Agency and since that time has de- 
voted his whole time and attention to 
that branch of Agency work. 

Mr. Warne is peculiarly fitted for 
his present position. He is a gentle- 
man of culture, and of fine personality 
and address. He is genial in disposi- 
tion and convincing in discourse. He 
has proven his ability as a salesman, 
is a thorough believer in the present 
and future of the United Agency and 
knows his work thoroughly through 
close association with it for, the past 
several years. Before entering into 
the Agency work he fully investigated 
and became satisfied that the work was 
worthy of his best efforts and through 
having an intimate knowledge and full 
faith in it he has but little difficulty 
in convincing honest investigators of 
the worthiness and value of the propo- 
sition which he is supporting intelli- 
gently and with a maximum of ability. 

While connected with the General 
Offices, Mr. Warne was the moving 
spirit in introducing music into the af- 
fairs of the United. Without consult- 
ing his personal interests he devoted a 
great deal of time to the advancement 
of matters in this respect and was fin- 
ally successful in perfecting the train- 
ing of a male quartet and also of a 
ladies’ quartet, both of these having 
frequently entertained the entire force 
at meetings where all were in attend- 
ance and also during the noon hour and 
intermissions in hours of work. 

He has taken up the work at Indian- 
apolis with the full confidence of the 
executive officers who thoroughly be- 
lieve in him and who have no doubt 
of his confidence in his own ability 
to represent them capably in his pres- 
ent position. 


Mr. W. E. Comstock of the Kan- 
sas City office spent the past week in 
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the home office, preparatory to taking 
up the duties of Efficiency Man. 

Mont. K. Baird, Efficiency Man in 
Illinois for some time past, has re- 
signed to enter the Naval Hospital 
Corps. Reports from some of our 
other boys who have enlisted indicate 
that they are being well taken care of 
by Uncle Sam at their various training 
camps. 


The night force under the direction 
of Mr. McDonough is making rapid 
progress. lhe young men comprising 
this force have been carefully selected 
and expect to use their stenographic 
ability as a stepping stone to executive 
positions in our organization. 

In line with its policy of keeping 
abreast of the times, the Company has 
inaugurated a medical examination 
eyo Dr. |. Ro McDougall” has 
charge of the examinations and all 
members of the force will be examined 
at recular intervals. Applicants for 
positions will also be examined to de- 
termine their physical as well as their 
patie fitness for the positions applied 
or. 


Our genial General Superintendent, 
Mr, A. L. Miller, was honored recently 
by a unanimous election as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Executives’ Club of 
Chicago. This is a position of signal 
worth and importance, as the Execu- 
tives’ Club is representative of a large 
number of important business con- 
cerns, represented therein by their 
executives, and the club has auxiliary 
connections in all principal cities in the 
country. 





The Revision Department is at 
present preparing copy for volumé 13, 
which it is promised will be out 
promptly September Ist. A book of 
rules and instruction on revision work 
is being compiled in this department, 
copy of which will be sent to every 
district office. The ratings for the 
state of Massachusetts with the ex- 
ception of the city of Boston were com- 
pleted about the first of the month and 
will be sent out in supplement form 
for volume 12.- These are strenuous 
days for the Revision Department, as 
the work is exceptionally heavy and 
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will continue so until the September 
book is out. 

The regular monthly meetings for 
the entire force will be discontinued 
during the months of July and August. 
Plans are under way to hold a general 
picnic during the afternoon and eve- 
ning of some day in August. Commit- 
tees have been appointed to work out 
the details and from past experience 
we venture to nredict there will be 
“something doing” every minute. Fur- 
ther details will be given later. 


Our Girls 


Miss Mary McMahon, whose picture 
is shown here, was born in Chicago and 
educated in the parochial schools, grad- 


ating Petite 
grammar school 
grades. She has 


never been phys- 
ically strong and 
after completing 
Bertie Coursey Ati 
grammar. school 
she remained at 
home for a while 
and then com- 
menced work in 
the files of a mer- 
canitiles ration 
agency, holding 
a position with 
this company for 
about four years; 
while there was advanced to a more re- 
sponsible position, but shortly after 
made a change to another mercantile 
agency and finally took up the work of 
the United Agency in the summer of 
1913. She has continued in that posi- 
tion under the supervision of Miss 
Burke and is looked upon as unusually 
proficient in filing work, owing to her 
natural ability and her long experience. 

She is a modest girl, makes no preten- 
sions, is living up to the standards of 
the company, is honest and frank in 
treatment of her associates and is very 
loyal to her employers. She is invaria- 
bly in good humor, is witty and quick 
to see the bright side and is popular 
with her co-workers. 
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Fifteenth Regular Monthly Meet- 
ing, United Agency Force, Gunther 
Blds., June 13, 1917, 4:00 P. M. 


This being the occasion of the fourth 
anniversary of the United Agency, the 
regular monthly meeting and the anni- 
versary meeting were combined. There 
was a large gathering of employes and 
friends of the Agency at the appointed 
hour. A suitable program for the occa- 
sion had been prepared by a program 
committee, the program consisting 
mainly of numbers by the Agency em- 
ployes. 

Following is the program as_ pre- 
pared by the committee: 

Piano Duet—Miss) Ruth Hanson 
and Myrtle Deetjen, “Over Hill and 
Dale.” 

Reading—Miss Dagmar Slora, “The 
Sweet Girl Graduate.” 

Piano Solo—Mr. Thomas, ‘The Sun- 
shine of Your Smiles.” 

Ladies’ Quartet—Misses Paulding, 
Steinman, Slora and Zeman, “Sympa- 
thy.” 

Piano Duet—Misses Ruth and Ellen 
Hood, “Holiday March.” 

Piano Solo—Miss Martin, “Il Trov- 
atore.” 

Reading — Miss 
“Driving a Pig.” 

Piano Solo—Mr. E. Jedele, Selected. 

Talk—Mr. Hood, “Signs of the 
Times.” 

Address—Wm. C. Sprague, Secre- 
tary Commercial Law League of Amer- 
ica, ‘“Personality in Business.” 

Mandolin and Guitar Duet—G. O. 
Paulding, L. W. June, Selected. 

Talk—Mr. Croft. 

Talk—Mr. Visscher. 

Song — Audience, “Star 
Banner.” 

There had been a slight change in 
the prearranged program because of 
the illness of one of the members of the 
male quartet, but the program as here 
submitted was given in its entirety. 

All the numbers were very well 
given, encores being called for by the 
audience. Especially enjoyed was the 
piano duet by the Misses Ruth and 
Fiten ‘Hood ‘daughters sormiviteeGes ls 


Neva  Gutches, 





Spangled 
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Hood, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Agency. The reading by Miss Gutches 
was also well received. 

Following the piano solo by Mr. E. 
Jedele, Mr. Hood spoke on “Signs of 
the Jimes.”’ Said Mri -Eioodea =e 
do not believe in signs to any. great 
extent. When thinking of signs, prog- 
nostications, etc., | am reminded of a 
story which brings out the thought of 
how unreliable signs are. There was 
a young man who had grown up on a 
farm and knew farm work well. He 
never left the confines of the farm ex- 
cept to occasionally visit the neighbor- 
hood town. At that time there was a 
preacher living in the town, who, ac- 
cording to the boy’s idea, had an easy 
job in life. 

“Going to his father one day, he said: 
‘Father, I do not think I was cut out 
for a farmer. As I was in the corn 
held today, hoeing the corn, I saw two 
letters, which I believe indicate my 
calling. The father was interested 
and asked what the letters were. Said 
the son, ‘The letters were P. and C.’ 
The father asked what they meant, 
and the boy replied, ‘I think they mean 
Preach . Christ.’ After thinkingeeeine 
matter over, the father finally said, ‘I 
think you are wrong, taking everything 
into consideration, I think they mean 
to continue to Plow Corn.’ 

“IT think we must be careful in in- 
terpreting the signs of the times. I 
think in a general way the signs of the 
times in business are for co-operation. 
Coming in touch with organizations 
of national scope, I find more and more 
that word, co-operation, is becoming 
important. Co-operation in a_practi- 
cal way. This is one of the words that 
has’ been badly misused and by many 
lost sight of. There is no question 
but that in the minds of many of the 
serious minded people in this world, 
co-operation is rapidly developing. 

“Another thought is that of democ- 
racy, and still another sign is the 
bringing into the business world the 
human element in a practical way. I 
do not think we need to wait for it to 
be demonstrated in a large way or to 
have some one else show it to us. We 
should use it in our own work and in 
our own company. Another thought 
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I would like to encourage in our or- 
ganization, is that of having no differ- 
ences existing between individuals or 
between departments. Differences will 
arise, but we must not lose sight of the 
human matters, and we can solve these 
difficulties readily. 

“One of the signs I can interpret 
this afternoon definitely is in connec- 
tion with the next number we are go- 
ing to have. Whenever Mr. Sprague 
condescends to speak or to take part in 
anything it is a sign that it is worth 
while. I always like to think of Mr. 
Sprague in the way he first started 
the publication, “The American Boy,” 
which is now read by thousands of 
young boys all over the country. That 
publication was worth while. Mr. 
Sprague is now the able Secretary of 
the Commercial Law League of Amer- 
ica, and we will now hear from him.” 

Said Mr. Sprague: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, young men and women, for 
nobody in this organization claims to 
be an old man or old woman: I am 
glad to be here and talk to you and 
meet you again, you whom I have had 
so much interest in for so many years, 
although I am unable to show it by my 
personal attendance or by personal 
visits to this office. I-am also glad to 
be here because I have met Mr. Rauch, 
whom I knew for many years in De- 
troit. Mr. Rauch started the Michigan 
Trade School, which is now famous. 
and for seven years he sat behind me 
while | was talking, just as he is sit- 
ting behind me now. At that time, of 
course, Mr. Rauch carried a gun, to 
protect me from the ancient vegetables 
which were liable to come my way 
while I was speaking. 

“But to get to my subject, ‘Person- 
ality in Business. I am going to, if 
possible, leave a few lessons with you. 
I know it is not a graceful thing to 
preach on an occasion of this kind, 
still I would like to leave a few serious 
thoughts with you. On an occasion 
of this kind you are naturally think- 
ing of the lighter matters in life, but 
I do not think it is worth my while or 
worth your while to spend the hours 
of a busy afternoon without getting 
something we can carry away that will 
be of lasting benefit in our lives. 

“Probably most of us, when we are 
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connected with a large business, as this 
is and is going to be, are inclined to 
think we are simply a cog in the wheel. 
We think we do not amount to much, 
and that we would not be missed if 
we dropped out of the company. 
“Most of you know what a cog is, 
and how important a cog wheel is to 
the rest of the machinery. If it was 
not for the cogs there would be no 
use for the rest of the machinery, and 
in fact nothing would happen if it 
were not for the cogs. The machin- 
ery would stand there, but it never 
could produce anything unless it had 
these cogs. It might have the other 
important parts, the boiler, the valves, 
the wheels, and the leather belts and 
all, but if it were not for the little 
cogs by which the power is brought 
from one part of the machine to an- 
other or from one part of the building 
to another, there would be no work 
done in that great factory or by that 


machine. 


“The head men of this organization, 
Mr. Visscher, Mr. Hood, Mr. Croft, or 
any others, could sit in their offices 
from morning to night and from night 
to morning thinking and figuring big 
things for this organization, but noth- 
ing would happen, no good would 
come of this planning unless it was 
for you cogs. Now just think of that! 
We, the head men of the organiza- 
tions, can plan and think all we please, 
but unless we have the people and 
instruments by which we can carry 
out our thoughts, we cannot produce 
anything. 

“Now a cog in a machine sometimes 
gets too hot and swells and there is 
undue friction, and this affects an- 
other part of the machine and finally 
the whole thing goes wrong, just be- 
cause that one cog has gone wrong. 
You nay have seen in this office here, 
one person who could put things in 
an uproar, simply because something 
had. gone wrong. I have seen one 
young woman in my office, by some 
little indisposition, or some little omis- 
sion, or by having something come up 
in the day, spoil the rest of the force, 
and I have sometimes called her into 
my office and asked her what the mat- 
ter was, and when she said it was due 
to so and so, I called that person in, 
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and we have fixed things up there in 
my office and they have gone out smil- 
ing. I cannot afford to have personal 
differences aftect the whole force. 

“Then again, the cog is too cold and 
does not warm up properly and there 
is a jar in the machinery, and some- 
times there is a cog in the organiza- 
tion just like that. The cold cog will 
not do the work correctly, or possibly 
not work up to standard and there is 
a jar because that cog is not doing its 
work. 

“Let me show you how. important 
the work of a young man or woman is 
who takes stenographic dictation or 
dictation on the machine. You may 
not think it amounts to much in the 
organization when you get a ‘not’ in 
where it should not be, or leave it out 
when. it should be there. I was one 
day called up by the head of D. M. 
Ferry & Co., the largest distributors 
of seeds in the country, and asked by 
him how soon I could get ready to go 
to Texas. I replied by the next morn- 
ing, and he asked why I could not go 
that afternoon. I said I could if it was 
that important, and he said it was very 
important. This is how it all came 
about : 

“He had told a young man in his 
organization to say a certain thing in 
a letter which he was writing to a 
store in Texas, and this young man 
either did not understand him or 
thought it was not so important and 
when he had written the letter, he said 
another thing in it and not what he 
had been told to say. The result was 
that the Southern Alliance of stores, a 
chain of retail stores throughout the 
south at that time, who were buying 
seeds from Ferry & Co. on commission, 
were all shipping the seeds back to 
Detroit. They could not find the rea- 
son for these stores shipping back all 
the seeds that had been sent them on 
commission. Still these commission 
goods were coming in by freight and 
were piling up in the warehouse of 
Ferry & Co. The whole force, the 
whole establishment was upset to know 
what the trouble was. 

“Going over the matter, they came 
to find out after some days’ search, 
that this young man who had been 
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told to say a certain thing in that let- 
ter written to the Alliance store in 
Texas, had said that D. M. Ferry & 
Co. did not sell to Alliance stores. 
That letter had been sent by the store 
receiving it to the head store of the 
organization where it was mimeo- 
graphed and copies of it sent to all the 
stores in the Alliance, with the result 
that all the stores in the Alliance which 
had been buying seeds for years from 
Ferry & Co. began to send them back, 
because of their loyaltv to the Alli- 
ance. The fact of the matter was, this 
young man had been told to say that 
D. M. Ferry & Co. sold to only one 
store in the Alliance in a town. That 
young man, of course, should have 
known this was the fact, and if he did 
not understand what had been said he 
shouid have ‘asked that the statement 
be repeated. . You can see the result. 

“IT went to Dallas and was there two 
weeks, trying to undo that wrong. I 
had all kinds of evidence. I had affi- 
davits sworn to by D. M. Ferry & Co., 
by the young man who had made the 
error and by a number of the Alliance 
stores, but that Alliance was so strong 
that it took me two weeks’ hard work 
before I could get them to send out a 
circular letter to the Alliance stores 
stating that it was a mistake. I had 
to advertise in the Alliance papers, 
and it cost D. M. Ferry & Co. $50,000 
because that young man had said in 
that one letter something he had not 
been told to say. The young man 
probably thought he was a cog in the 
wheel. He probably said to himself a 
number of times, ‘I am nothing here, 
some one else can take my place just 
as well as I; I am simply a cog in the 
machine; I take this man’s dictation, 
but when I am away from the office I 
can forget it.2. but you can see how 
important he was. 

“I do not care what your work is, 
how small it is, even the folding of 
circulars for mailing is important. 
There is a science in that. I went 
past a desk of one of the young ladies 
in my employ and she was putting four 
different circulars in one envelope. I 
watched her for a while. .She was 
reaching crosswise for the circulars 
and losing time by doing this. I 
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stopped her and said, ‘Don’t you know 
you are wasting my time? She was 
surprised and asked if she was not do- 
ing right, and [| said she was, but that 
she was wasting time by having the 
circulars arranged on her desk in the 
manner in which they were arranged. 
I told her she was doing twice the 
work and taking twice as long as was 
necessary to enclose those circulars. 
They should be arranged neatly and 
in order so she could go from one cir- 
cular to another and thus save time. 
You want things in order and you want 
them where you will need them. You 
do not sit down to a supper table with 
things scattered all over the table. 
You want everything in order. There 
is nobody in the world but can do 
things right or can do them wrong. 

“Now to the subject again, ‘Person- 
ality in Business.’ What is personal- 
ity? There is nobody in the world 
that does not have personality. 
to be acquired by some and to others 
it comes naturally. In a crowd of one 
hundred people you will remember 
certain striking ones, because of their 
personality. 

“There are certain points you recog- 
nize as personality and among these is 
character.. [his is. very common. 


Most of us are on the level, but we 


can all cultivate character. In my 
office we wanted a young girl to sit 
just inside the door and receive the 
people when they came in. We wanted 
a young girl with a cheerful smile and 
one that knew how to receive people. 
It did not take us long to pick out the 
girl for the position. ‘There was one 
eirl who stood out in that whole com- 
pany of eighty or ninety people whom 
we recognized at once as the girl for 
the position. Her character, her per- 
‘sonality impressed itself on you. 
“You can make personality by be- 
ing courteous to your associates, not 
by being courteous to the people above 
you, they can take care of themselves. 
People above you sometimes smell 
mice when you are too nice to them, 
but people on the same level, they are 
the people who can help you and who 
can make you a-success. ‘They are 
glad.to see you get along if you are 
nice. The personality I want to im- 
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press on you, 1s to make yourself dis- 
tinguished above the rest by some good 
quality. You can be distinguished by 
some bad quality as well, but that is 
not the personality we want in busi- 
ness; what we mean by personality 1s 
some good quality that will distinguish 
you above the rest. A man could sit 
in this audience with his hat on, and 
you would go away from here remem- 


~ bering that man because he had his 


hat on. That is personality. A woman 
could come in here with a wig on, or 
be distinguished from the rest of the 
women present by some other means, 
that would be her personality. 

“If the heads of your company want 
some one who is particularly accurate 
or particularly faithful, they do not 
have to draw lots to find them. They 
know who you are, because you have 
made that your personality. 

‘Personality says you should love 
your work. It is hard to love some 
work, such as folding circulars, etc. 
It is hard work to do this, but unless 
you learn to love it and learn to love 
to do it right, you cannot do it right. 
Love the work, rather than certain 
kinds of work. Now, what is love? 
Love is the greatest thing on earth, we 
are told by Drummond in one of his 
books. In the Holy Book, we are told 
that love conquers everything, so when 
you find your work difficult, if you 
find you are having a hard time of it, 
try loving your work and see how 
soon the difficulties will vanish. No 
man is of much value to the organiza- 
tion unless he is actually in love with 
his work. 

“Now, what are you here for? You 
are not here simply to spend certain 
hours of the day working and then go 
home and forget what you have done. 
You are here to build the foundation 
of a great institution. You are putting 
your lives into this foundation. Keep 
this thought in mind, every one of you 
here present.is important. The or- 
ganization cannot be as_ successful 
without you. In other words, if you 
were not here it would lack complete 
success just by lack of your efforts. 
You are a part of this organization 
and its success is measured by your 
success. I am not giving away any 
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secrets when I say that the people 
who are here now and building the 
foundation of this great business are 
going to reap the benefits of this in- 
stitution. 

‘Tam going to give you an instance 
of a young man who threw away his 
life. This young man was a relative 
of mine, and I am going to call him 
Will. When Will started on his busi- 
ness career, I put him to work in my 
office. He was a very proficient young 
man, doing his work well and always 
on the job. At night when he was 
ready to go home his desk was in such 
shape that if he died before morning 
another could come in and take the 
work up where he had left off. He 
was a good clerk and very particular 
in business matters. One morning a 
young lady came into my office and 
told me she had loaned Will $5 and 
had asked him for it a number of times, 
but he had never paid it back, and had 
finally told her to stop asking him for 
it, and she needed the money, so she 
came to me. I said, do you know of 
any other person from whom he has 
borrowed money, and she named an- 
other young lady and I called her into 
my office and asked her about the mat- 
ter and she said she had loaned Will 
$5 also, but had never gotten it back. 
I asked this young lady if she knew 
of any others from whom Will had 
borrowed money and she gave me the 
names of the ones she knew and among 
them was the elevator boy. I called 
him into the office and asked him about 
the matter, and he said Will had bor- 
rowed from him and also from the 
elevator boy across the hall, and come 
to find out, he had been borrowing 
money from everybody on that floor 
on the strength of my relationship to 
him. 

“T called Will into the office and 
asked him about owing this money. 
He came straight out and said he did 
owe them. I asked him for a list of 
the ones whom he owed and he named 
them over. I then told him I was go- 
ing to pav all his debts and would take 
a little out of his pay every Saturday 
night until I was repaid, and that if he 
ever did it again, he could consider 
himself out of a position. He prom- 


ised never to do it agaif. ge stoomme 
little out of his wages for a few Sat- 
urdays, but then got soft hearted and 
thought [ would not take any out for a 
while, but would watch him. He 
started borrowing again, and when the 
following Saturday came around, [| 
called him into my office and told him 
that that night he could hand me the 
keys to his desk. This he did and left 
the office whistling. Only the other 
day, this boy, now grown to a man, 
came into my office in rags and begged 
for a little money with which to get 
something to eat. He had thrown his 
life away. 

“The young man who took his place 
is now the president of the organiza- 
tion publishing the American Boy 
magazine and is probably making $40,- 
000, a year. 

“It ‘pays to be content with what 
you have. -Know you have a good 
thing and know you are connected 
with the right organization and then 
give it your best work, your best 
thought and attention and believe in 
it. Love your work. You young 
ladies who are working here may some 
day get married, but don’t for one min- 
ute think less of your work now even 
if you are in love with your sweet- 
heart. When you do get married, then 
it is time to forget your business, but 
while you are here, remember to love 
your work. You cannot have any 
greater title than a business woman. 
That is what makes the world go round. 

After Mr. Sprague’s address the pro- 
gram was resumed. The mandolin and 
guitar duet by G. O. Paulding and L. 
W. Jung and the piano solo by Miss 
Winifred Garland were followed. by 
talks by “both Mr. Crott?andaanae 
Visscher. On account of the late hour _ 
these were brief, but interesting, and 
tortie Company, Mr. Visscher took 
occasion to thank Mr. Sprague for his 
address which he said was not only 
interesting but very instructive and 
complimentary to the Agency. 

tir. Miller then asked that the audi- 
ence join in singing the first and third 
verses of the “Star Spangled Banner,” 
and this was done heartily, every one 
taking an enthusiastic part in the clos- 
ing song. 
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T. H. Ziegler 


The picture at the head of this col- 
umn is that of Mr. T. H. Ziegler, asso- 
ciated with Mr. Visscher and others in 
the Extension Department of the 
United Agency. 

Mr. Ziegler was born in Allentown, 
Pa., but the family moved to Illinois 
and later on to lowa. He graduated 
from North Clinton High School and 
after three years’ teaching, entered 
Grinnell College from which he grad- 
uated in June, 1901, with the degree 
Ole. BD: 

The following three years he was 
connected with the Grinnell City 
Schools, one year as principal of the 
grammar school and two as principal 
of the high school, and in the follow- 
ing year he accepted a call to the 
principalship of the high school from 
which he had graduated a few years 
before. 

His next move was to Riverside, Ill. 
In October, 1916, he left there to take 
up actively the work in the Extension 
Department of the United Agency, 


which he had begun in the previous 
June, intermittently. 

While in college he was active in 
literary and other societies, was a 
member of the men’s glee club, of the 
Y. M. C. A. and of athletic organiza- 
tionsetootpall, track team,-etc;-. He 
was also a member of the Grinnell 
Glee Club, making the state tour with 
same for four years. 

Mr. Ziegler was a delegate from the 
Y. M. C. A. to the National Colleges 
and University Conference in the sum- 
mer of 1900. He was a member of 
the college football team in 1899 and 
1900 when they were winners. He 
possesses an honor letter and some of 
his activities are indicated in the fol- 
lowing: 

During his term of high school 
teaching he coached athletic teams. 
In 1901 his football team won the Iowa 
State Championship and in 1902 the 
Inter-State Championship, Middle 
West. In June, 1902, his track team 
won the Stagg “prep” meet at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. While at River- 


side he developed several very able 
basket ball men, one of them being the 
captain of the University of Wisconsin 
conference championship five recently. 

All during his teaching years he 
continued studying and research work 
at Grinnell and later and more recently 
at the University of Chicago. He has 
for the past six years been active in 
the Illinois High School Conference, 
and is also a member of the Judd Club, 
a group of some twenty-five High 
School principals in and around Chi- 
cago who meet monthly under Dr. 
Charles H. Judd, Director of School 
of Education at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

It will be seen by this history that 
Mr. Ziegler has always been active in 
educational work and he looks at his 
present activities as also being along 
the line of educational work. 

He became actively interested in 
the United Agency as above indicated 
in the fall of 1916 after having con- 
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sidered the possibility from every 
point of view. Like others who have 
engaged in this work, Mr. Ziegler has 
become enthused and is devoting a 
great deal of time and energy. to the 
preliminary work necessary to effect a 
capable organization. 

His efforts have been very helpful 
and his enthusiasm in this matter has 
been shared by Mrs. Ziegler, both of 
them being actively interested in all 
that pertains to the success of the or- 
ganization to which they have devoted 
their efforts for the past year or more. 

Mr. Ziegler. recently conducted) -a 
public speaking class composed of 
members of the Agency force which 
was very successful and with excellent 
results from the educational view- 
point. 


O. W. VISSCHER 


Mr. O. W. Visscher has been con- 
hected with the »Extension Depart- 
ment of the Agency since February, 
Los 

Mr. Visscher was born in Holland, 
Mich., in 1882. His ancestors, prior 
to his parents, were natives of Hol- 
land in the Netherlands, his grand- 
parents coming to this country in the 
exodus of 1847 to 1850 to seek more 
perfect religious freedom as well as 
greater opportunity. 

Mr. Visscher is a graduate of Hope 
College of Holland, Mich., graduating 
in 1901 with the degree of A. B. and 
after leaving college he took up Elec- 
trical Engineering in the University of 
Michigan, graduating therefrom in 
1904. He practiced his profession 
until: 1913, shis hrstvexperience wine 
practical way being with the Western 
Electric Co. of Chicago, in the days 
when they were making an expensive 
line of power machinery. This con- 
cern sent Mr. Visscher to Philadelphia 
as a salesman, in which capacity he 
acted for the company until 1909, 

He then made connections with 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of New York, 
where he had charge of the electrical 
department for the New York district 
until the time when his ability was so 
impressed on the management that he 
was sent to the Indianapolis branch 


to do publicity work, straighten out 
complaints and the like. This was in 
1913; 

A year later he became sales man- 
ager for the Jenne Acetylene Co. of In- 
dianapolis, acting at the same time in 
the capacity of engineer with the task 
of re-designing their product. 

He first became interested in the 
United Agency in 1913 and following 
that watched with great interest its 
progress, and having an unusual op- 
portunity for forming an accurate es- 
timate of their success and or sine 
opportunity which a connection with 
them would offer for big and construct- 
ive work, the lure became irresistible 
and he sought and obtained employ- 
ment in the Extension Department in 
the early part of 1916. 

Mr. Visscher is certain that his as- 
sociation has proven even more satis- 
factory than he had hoped. He now 
believes he has found a work which 
will prove satisfying for a lifetime of 
his best effort. His connection has 
proven most satisfactory to the 
Agency and there is a mutual feeling 
of confidence between him and the 
executives which no doubt will prove 
of as great benefit to the Company 
in the future as the connection has 
been profitable in the past. 

Mr. Visscher’s home is in Indian-. 
apolis and his efforts radiate from that 
point. 

Lack of aggressiveness is the most 
common reason for not getting your 
proposition before others in a complete 
and intelligent manner—thus making 
“stalls” out of. “calls” and bullssaens 
of the very best of intentions. 


SELECTING EMPLOYES 


This is a matter of great moment in 
any large organization, and contrary 
to the general understanding it is a’ 
matter to be seriously considered in 
the way of overhead expense. To the 
initiated, however, it is well known 
that the expense of training new help 
is one that deserves the serious con- 
sideration of employers. Before scien- 
tific management came into vogue the 
matter of hiring and discharging em- 
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ployes was looked upon as rather vex- 
atious and in no sense affecting the 
financial affairs of the concern. 

It has, however, come to be realized 
that the employing and training of help 
feeaecostly item. Ihe expenses to be 
considered are: First, the cost of cler- 
ical work of hiring, including investi- 
gation, stationery, postage, etc., which 
in itself amounts to considerable 
where a large number of people are 
examined for employment and the 
writing to references involves postage, 
file: space,, etc. 

The next item to be considered is 
the cost of instructing the new em- 
ploye. In most organizations this in- 
volves a considerable waste of mate- 
rial and supplies, wear and tear on 
machines, the duplicating of work, be: 
sides the time lost and wages paid, 
both of which items run into a total of 
large figures. 

The third consideration is the re- 

duced rate of production, due to the 
inexperience and inefficiency of the 
new employe. No attempt has been 
made in the case of this organization 
to make a close estimate of the cost of 
training new employes, but this has 
been variously attempted in different 
organizations and the cost is generally 
estimated at between $50 and $100. In 
other words, it cost from $50 to $100 
to interview, examine and hire an em- 
ploye. 
It is found difficult in organizations 
of any size to secure permanent em- 
ployes. However, the United Agency 
endeavors to make employment with 
it permanent and this is planned in 
many ways. 

In the first instance, a form of appli- 
cation has been devised peculiar to 
the organization, in which it is deter- 
mined by examination whether the ap- 
plicant comes to us with the purpose 
of permanent employment and which 
also points out the applicant’s previous 
history in the matter of changing posi- 
tions if the experience extends over 
any length of time. The applicant is 
also closely questioned as to his future 
ambition, and this is ascertained 
through the combined questioning of 
two or three of the heads of .depart- 
ments, and a decision only arrived at 


country 


after each has given his impressions. 

The opportunities offered by the 
company for advancement are plainly 
indicated and closely followed. The 
employes are further shown that the 
company is interested in their welfare 
and advancement, and in numerous 
ways they are led to the understand- 
ing that they are not simply a part 
of the organization mechanically per- 
forming their duties, but that each and 
every one is jointly with the officers 
and stockholders, vitally interested in 
the advancement of the company’s 
work. They are interested and in- 
structed through lectures, classes and 
by a library in a way that creates en- 
thusiasm and that develops initiative. 

Welfare is considered in various 
ways, and everything is done to create 
in them a spirit of enthusiasm and co- 
operation, while they are made to feel 
that none are under supervision and 
each is acting on his own sense of 
honor and with a desire for advance- 
ment. 

In the: case’ or the ‘United Arency 
the consideration given to these mat- 
ters is believed to be a sound invest- 
ment. The policy has been in force 
going on five years, and it is a fre- 
quent comment of visitors that a more 
industrious, healthy and conscientious 
lot of people would be hard to find. 





“THE VALUE OF A NEW IDEA” 


Business enterprises which have 
culminated. in large earnings are 
usually the result of ideas along a new 
line, when the idea has been properly 
directed and the business resulting 
therefrom capably managed. 

The National Cash Register Co. is 
known to everybody as a most suc- 
cessful business and is the result of a 
new idea combined with shrewd and 
careful business. management. The 
history ofthe resister as related, ‘1s 
that in 1879 a merchant in Dayton, 
Ohio, named Jacob Ritty, invented the 
original cash register. John H. Pat- 
terson, who was then owner of a small 
store, was having trouble 
keeping his accounts and when he 
heard of this cash register he tele- 
graphed for two of them and later on 
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he bought the business. Everyone 
knows what has since happened and 
that no retail business is now consid- 
ered capably handled unless with the 
assistance of a cash register. 

The president of the greatest collar 
concern in the world, Frederick F. Pea- 
body, was a school teacher in Minne- 
sota, but rural life did not suit him 
and he went to Chicago. He started 
with a job paying $7 a week and 
among other things he sold collars. 
He developed this business and has 
reached his present position through 
the pursuit of an idea and the capable 
management of the business founded 


on that idea. 

One might analyze practically every 
successful business and trace it to the 
same source and follow it up with the 
same result. 

Wm. Wrigley, Jr., was a traveling 
salesman. He is now said to spend 
$2,000,000 a year or more on publicity. 
The ordinary best seller in fiction has 
a circulation of perhaps 100,000, while 
the “Mother Goose Book” used as a 
publicity medium by Wrigley went to 
7,500,000 people and the “Spear Man,” 
another means of publicity used by 
him, went to 3,500,000 people. 

Fortunes have been made along 
these lines. It is only necessary to re- 
call a number of industrial corpora- 
tions starting from an idea and being 
developed and managed according to 
scientific principles until the fortunes 
made by their projectors and managers 
are almost beyond belief. It is only 
necessary to recall a few—the Ameri- 
can Radiator, Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Gillette Safety Razor, Mer- 
genthaler Linotype, Underwood Type- 
writer and Westinghouse Air Brake. 
Many others will readily come to mind 
in this connection. 

The United Agency is the result of 
an idea and is just such an organiza- 
tion as those indicated above. ‘The 
idea upon which it is built is sound 
and its management has proven capa- 
ble in these early years of the organi- 
zation. Its development has _ been 
rapid and sure and it is only a matter 


of time now when the revenue derived 
from the sale of its product will be as 
remunerative as any of those that have 
attracted the attention of the general 
public, or that have been commented 
on in this article. 

The stock of the United Agency 
will be productive because it has the 
elements of a quick earning business 
proposition, there is extreme value in 
its product, the field is practically un- 
limited for its sale and the men di- 
recting its destinies are high class, ca- 
pable, progressive business men who 
have all demonstrated their ability in 
other directions and who have never 
known the experience of failure. 

The organization is rapidly becom- 
ing profitable, the result of careful and 
discriminating work on the part of the 
management and to which they have 
devoted careful and conscientious at- 
tention. With the perfected organiza- 
tion and the scope of the work un- 
limited the natural result will be quick 
and substantial returns in the way of 
dividends to stockholders and those 
who have been fortunate enough to 
recognize the earning power and the 
intrinsic value of its product. 

Although it is but a few years since 
this enterprise was initiated, the stock 


has already appreciated even through | 


the pneriod of organization to an ex- 
tent that has made it most desirable 
as an investment to conservative men. 
Those who were fortunate enough to 
invest in these securities some three 
or four years ago have reason for con- 
gratulation as have later investors. 
The stock is yet obtainable at a rea- 
sonable figure, but only to a limited 
amount and there can be no doubt that 
investment at the present selling value 
of the stock 1s most desirable to those 
who still have the opportunity and 
means. A short time only remains 
during which stock in this company 
is available to purchasers, and when 
the time comes that the stock is no 
longer for sale it is easy to see it will 
appreciate in value and become a divi- 
dend paying stock on an unusually 
profitable basis, 
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The United Agency 


Incorporated 


Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 


A. Visscher, 2 = ~ President 
R. S.. Sinclair, > = Vice President 
G. T. Hood, = = Sec’y-Treasurer 
A. E. Croft, = = General Manager 


1. OVER 17,000 RETAIL MERCHANTS FAILED LAST 
Boe YEAR. 


2. Credit Men are interested in these figures. For their firms 
| lose when merchants fail. 


3: They should advise their firms to use the UNITED 
| AGENCY SERVICE, and indeed they should urge them 
to buy it. 


4. Our modern, up-to-date Mercantile Agency Service stops 
losses, saves time, labor and money. It promotes eff- 
ciency in their Credit Department. 


5. And the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE will give the firms 
- reliable Credit Information on their clients’ business. 


6. UNITED AGENCY SERVICE is sold on terms that any 
: progressive business institution can easily meet. 


7. Firms should study the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE. 
| Write for literature. Address Publicity Department, 


“ 


The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Everyone receives his bit of benefit - es 
from the incessant toil of his fellowmen, | igh 
and a kindly feeling of gratitude toward | 
all the world is the smallest pay we can 
offer to balance our obligations for the | one 
many opportunities, comforts and con- | Ae Go 
veniences which have been placed within Cee 
our reach through the efforts of others. 


—The Rotary Club. 
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P. F. ARNEY 
Director United Agency 
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WAITING 


I could say nice things about him, 
I could praise him if I would; 

I could tell about his kindness, 
For he’s always doing good. 

I could boost him as he journeys 
O’er the road of life today ; 

But I let him pass in silence 
And I’ve not a word to say; 

For I’m one of those now waiting— 
Ere a word of praise is said, 

Or a word of comfort uttered— 
Till the friend we love hes dead. 


I could speak of yonder brother 
As a man it’s good to know 
And perhaps he’d like to hear it 

. As he journeys here below. 

I could tell the world about him 
And his virtues all recall, 

But at present he is living, 
And it wouldn’t do at all; 

So I’m waiting, yes, I’m waiting, 
Till the spark of life is fled; 

Ere I raise my voice to praise him 
I must know that he is dead. 


I appreciate the kindness 
That he’s often shown to me, 
And it will not be forgotten 
When I speak his eulogy, 
I should like to stand in public 
And proclaim him “friend of mine’ ; 
But that isn’t customary, 
So I give the world no sign 
Of my love for yonder brother 
Who has often helped me here; 
I am waiting ere I ‘praise him, 
Till I stand before his bier. 


—Edgar A. Post. 
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Des Moines 


This city of approximately 100,000 
population, capital of the state.of lowa, 
‘founded in 1846, charmingly located on 
the Des Moines river in the south cen- 
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Des Moines Home of United Agency 


tral portion of the state, has shown 
remarkable vigor, especially in recent 
years, and made history in the manu- 
facturing line in 1916. 

It is most favorably situated for this 
purpose, having a population of nearly 
3,000,000 living within 150 miles of it 
and has a live Chamber of Commerce, 
including a Manufacturers Bureau of 
more than a hundred members, which 
is the moving cause of a great deal of 
constructive work. 

According to recent reports there 
are 387 factories, large and small with- 
in the city, making it one of the larg- 
est manufacturing districts in the mid- 
dle west. 


“The volume of annual jobbing busi- 
nNess# ise apout 79, million dollars, “of 
which approximately 10 millions is in 
groceries, and the allied printing trades 
in their jobbing business reach the 
enormous sum of 5 million dollars. 
Hardware, wood working, drugs, 
chemicals, medicines and compounds, 
automobiles and automobile acces- 
sories, garments for working men and 
women, candies, bread and queensware 
are leaders in this branch of industry.” 

Bank clearings in 1916 of over 300 
million dollars, bank deposits of more 
than 35 million dollars, building per- 
mits of nearly two and three-quarter 
millions and postal receipts of more 
than one and one-quarter millions of 
dollars, are some of the figures of im- 
portance in connection with this city. 

A number of steam roads, operating 
over 40,000 miles of trackage and many 
interurban lines, make the city a trade 
center for a wide area of this state and 
of parts of adjacent states. 

There are within the city, 60 public 
schools, 12 universities, colleges and 
special schools, 108 churches, and there 
are fifty-four square miles of parks. 

Its business men are live, progres- 
sive, loyal; interested in the general 
welfare and improvement of business 
conditions, not only of their city, but 
of their state and nation. 

The> branch: office of the “United 
Agency is located in one of the fine 
public buildings of the city, the Hub- 
bell building, 904 Walnut Street in the 
business section. ‘The interests of the 
Agency are ably looked after by Mr. 
Wm. E. Koenneman, District Mana- 
ger, and his associates, who have the 
active co-operation of the local Credit 
Men’s Advisory Board: 

Vref. ieneeland(chaitirian ), 
Des Moines Hosiery Mills; Mr. C. A. 
Sayre, Des Moines Bridge & Iron 
Works; Mr. Ernest Lucas, Campbell 
PleatinowO. 
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The Torrens System 


Very little is known to the average 
person buying real estate regarding the 
Torrens law, which is a system for 
transferring and guaranteeing real es- 
tate-titles: 

This law has been in use for gen- 
erations in some countries, but is new 
to at least this section of the United 
States, having been heard of only a 
few years ago, at least, having only 
been in practice a few years and that 
to a small extent. 

This can only be due to ignorance of 
the law, as the old cumbersome ab- 
stract system is still mainly used, al- 
though there is another system called 
the “guarantee policy” system of more 
recent date than the old abstract sys- 
tem wherein a private title company 
issues a guarantee policy and this has, 
to some extent, been crowding out the 
abstract form and attorney examina- 
tion. 

The Torrens system, however, is the 
only one which can be considered a 
real guaranty as practiced in this 
county of Cook in which Chicago is 
located. Under this system real es- 
tate is transferred by certificate issued 
by the recorder in his official capacity 
as Registrar of Titles, based on a court 
decree and guaranteed by Cook county 
to the full limit of its resources, which 
exceed $3,000,000,000. 

Every one who has had dealings in 
real estate in a community such as 
this, that is not really old, is aware of 
the vast number of papers that accumu- 
late and form the abstract record, as 
everything affecting the title of the 
real estate must be made a matter of 
record commencing with the patent is- 
sued by the United States government. 

The writer personally has had some 
experience in dealing with these ab- 
stracts and has personally handled 
some of them that would weigh fully 
a pound and represent a very large in- 
vestment in attorney and court fees. 

The system as regards real estate 
would not be tolerated for a minute 
in merchandising or in other forms of 
business. It would, in fact, eat up all 
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the profits of the business if the theory 
as practiced in real estate was followed 
in merchandising. 

By the abstract form, titles to real 
estate are usually investigated by at- 
torneys who personally examine the 
public records, but in a city the size 
of Chicago and where the records are 
so numerous, it long ago became im- 
possible to transact business in that 
way or without a so-called abstract 
system ‘and this was gradually built. 
up by private concerns. 

The abstract title is really the his- 
tory of the property and everything 
affecting that property, including 
transfers, mortgages, judgments, tax 
sales, mechanic’s liens, probate . or 
other court proceedings, and any fail- 
ure to include all of these in the title 
might be fatal to the interests of a 
purchaser and even the opinion of the 
most skilled attorney would be worth- 
less if he passed on a sale where an ab- 
stract was not absolutely dependable. 

The usual cost of examining ab- 
stracts is about $25, although it may 
run much higher, that is, under the ab- 
stract system. 

By the Torrens system the only ex- 
pense for the transfer is $3 paid to the 
official recorder and the transfer can_ 
be made in a few minutes, while i 
the case of an abstract it may take 
months of investigation and work be- 
fore a title can be passed on as abso- 
lutely satisfactory. 

The examining attorney must go 
over the abstract thoroughly and con- 
strue from a legal standpoint every 1n- 
strument, conveyance, or claim of any 
kind shown thereon. He then renders 
an opinion, which is, in substance, that 
the title is good, or that he finds cer- 
tain objections which he considers de- 
fects in the title. Ii these deteciseare 
serious and cannot be corrected the 
owner has a bad and not a good title, — 
and cautious people will not buy his 
property. 

Sometimes a lot is sold and resold, 
mortgaged and remortgaged five times 
in five years, which is not an unusual 
happening, and the original price of 
the lot, say $200, is actually consumed 
by attorney fees and abstract contin- 
uations. 
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Once a Torrens certificate is granted 
no further search of title is required. 
If the owner owes on the property this 
is shown the same as in a ledger ac- 
count, balanced down to date. It also 
shows a number of other facts, that 
the owner is a bachelor or that he is 
married to a certain party, but every 
time a transfer is made there is a new 
certificate of title made, and any mort- 
gages, release deeds and instruments 
of all kinds relating to the property 
have to be submitted for inspection 
and approval by the recorder, no in- 
strument of conveyance or claim of any 
kind on real estate becomes effective 
without his approval, and he will not 
approve improperly drawn deeds, or 
mortgages or affidavits. This prevents 
clouding of the title which has often 
been done by designing persons for 
blackmailing purposes and sometimes 
with success. 

The writer experienced something 
of this kind in a real estate transfer 
sometime ago. He paid $25 to a re- 
liable attorney for examining the title, 
but it was found when the real estate 
was to be sold there was a discrepancy 
between the abstract and warranty 
deed descriptions and the would-be 
purchaser was inclined to call off the 
Sale. In order to' have the matter 
straightened out the original owner had 
to be looked up and asked to give a quit 
claim deed for the small difference in 
the described property and he de- 
manded $600 for this, although in the 
first place he had been paid his origi- 
nal demand for the property. He was 
frightened off, however, by a reputa- 
ble, high class law firm, but this in- 
stance shows the very real possibility 
of such things being attempted, which 
would be impossible under the Tor- 
rens system. 

The abstract to title has often proven 
a heavy burden on real estate. The 
examining attorney must carefully note 
and. pass on every mortgage, release 
deed, warranty deed, tax sale, parti- 
tion and divorce suit, probate court and 
foreclosure proceedings shown on the 
abstract. He must know that each 
deed in the chain of instruments has 
properly conveyed title to the new 
owner. He must not overlook a single 
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error in the description, improper ac- 
knowledgment, omission of the name 
or signature of husband and _ wife, 
otherwise it will be a bad title for the 
buyer. 

The examiner must understand the 
legal points involved in foreciosure, 
partition, probate and all court pro- 
ceedings, and also know that all in- 
terested parties have been properly notified. 

If an abstract contains fifty different 
items, such as we have referred to 
above, the attorney must apply the 
legal principles involved fifty different 
times, before the examination is com- 
plete and he can render a so-called 
opinion to title. 

What may be said for the Torrens 
system then is this: 

It isa TIME SAVER, because sales 
and loans can be closed in an hour’s 
time instead of consuming days and 
weeks as under the old system. 

Next, it is a MONEY SAVER, be- 
cause $3 instead of $25 will pay for the 
transfer. 

In the third place, it is a TROUBLE 
SAVER, because the knot of legal 
technicalities is cut in two. 

tipethestorine place patetys birst. 
is the foundation stone on which the 
system is built. 

Torrens titles are safe as the gov- 
ernment itself. 

A private corporation issuing a title 
is liable to go out of business at any 
time and in the event they do, where 
is the guarantee? 

Here are one or two concrete ex- 
amples of the advantage of the Torrens 
system. Transfers are made under 
the Torrens system with a fee of $3 
only, and with no recording fee, title 
examination or loss of time. 

A prominent subdivider, we are told, 
registered 277 lots under this system 
disap expense of. $130. -. The price. ot a 
guarantee policy at the regular rates 
would be $450, or in selling the 277 
lots with a guarantee policy the total 
cost would approximate at least $10 
per lot or $2;7705 In case the- pur- 
chaser of each one made a $3,000 loan 
for building purposes and paid $28 for 
each mortgage policy covering these 
277 loans, there would be an additional 


‘cost of $7,756, or a total cost of $10,526, 


when the subdivision was all sold and 
built up. Under the Torrens system 
277 individual lot sales could be made 
atra:title: expense of $3 each, “or $831, 
and the same number of loans could be 
made at $3 each, or $831, making the 
total title cost of 554 sales and loans 
$1,662 under this system as compared 
with $10,526 under the guarantee pol- 
icy system or a net saving of over 600 
PEreccnt. 

In one case the titles are guaranteed 
by private corporations without any 
effectual guarantee if the corporation 
went out of business or without any 
legal power to make a defective title 
good or a good title final. 

Under the Torrens system you have 
a certificate established under law by 
a court of decree and carrying with it 
the financial guarantee of Cook county. 


E Coming Events 

The meeting of the Service Sales- 
men is held as usual on each Saturday 
at=1 1:00. 

The Department Superintendents 
hold their meeting each Tuesday at 
11:00. 

The members of the Extension Staff 
meet every Saturday at 9:00 and the 
City Reporters at 10:00. 

The next regular quarterly meeting 
of the Executives of the United Agency 
will be held in the Railroad Club rooms, 
Karpen Bldg., on Wednesday, Au- 
gust 15th. 

The usual sales conference is held 
each Monday evening after hours, while 
the usual executive conference is held 
every Wednesday in the evening. 

The Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association will be held at 
Atlantic City,N.J.,September24thto29th. 

The Fifteenth Annual Convention of 
the American Institute of Bankers will 
be held at Denver, Colo., September 
Azth, 13th and 14th. 
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VACATIONS 


Dear mother has gone to the Blue Ridge; 
Dear daughter has gone to the shore; 
And son, he has gone to the trout streams 

(He writes he has caught a full score); 
The maid she has gone to the city, 

She seems to think life is a joke; 
Stenographer’s gone to the country, 

And dad? Oh, poor dad has gone broke! 
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Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





Underlying general business through- 
out the greater part of the United 
States has been of large volume and 
activity. Less favorable conditions 
wherever found, appear to be either the 
result of labor shortage or shortage of 
materials or of readjustment to some 
condition created by the war. 

The Chicago trade production in the 
leading industries is maintained at the 
highest volume, and while a lull is 
seen in general business activities, this 
is attributed largely to the hot weath- 
er and vacation period. 

As is ever the case, crops aresreaiy 
the keynote of the business situation. 
In the later days of July and the early 
days of August, extreme heat prevail- 
ed in sections of the country and while 
this condition has been favorable to 
corn which was backward, in some sec- 
tions such as North Dakota, nearly as 
a whole, and parts of South Dakota, 
there has been suffering from extreme 
dryness. A recent letter from Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota, advises that 
Spring was very late and cold, but in 
spite of that everything got a good 
start and up to June Ist, looked fine, 
but at that time it turned hot and 
since then there has been no rain. The 
dry land crops, it is thought, will not 
make over half and even in some parts 
of the irrigated districts there will be 
a shortage. Much alfalfa has been kill- 
ed out by the cold and the hay crop is 
short. People with stock are contract- 
ing alfalfa hay for fall delivery at from 
$11 to $12.50 per ton measured in the 
stack. Range conditions are getting 
serious and while the grass is good 
and plenty of it, there is very little 
water. 

In another letter, received from Mi- 
not, North Dakota, there is a statement 
to the effect that practically all that 
part of North Dakota west of Harvey 
and into Montana the crop is almost 
a failure on account of the dry weath- 
er, and throughout this section they 
are ploughing up the fields or turning 
the stock in. 
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In July, the government report in- 
dicated poor business conditions in the 
western half of Texas, the greater part 
of Alabama and Mississippi, in parts 
of Arkansas and the Dakotas, and only 
fair in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton, in the eastern part of the Caro- 
linas, nearly all of Florida, in the 
southern parts of Illinois, Indiana and 
Kansas. Small areas in other states 
are likewise affected. ; 

Indications at this time are for a rec- 
ord or near record in the corn crop, and 
winter wheat, although late, is said to 
be likely to show a much better yield 
than seemed probable a month ago, 
while the outlook for spring wheat is 
excellent except for a part of the state 
of North Dakota. Oats is sure to bea 
large crop, especially in the central 
states, and so far as the production of 
foodstuffs is concerned the situation 
has been materially helped by the re- 
markable expansion of truck garden- 
ing in all sections of the country. This 
has a direct influence in lowering the 
price of potatoes and adding to the 
value of the “house dollar.” 

There has been, under advice, a re- 
markable tendency toward conserva- 
tism in the use of grain and to some 
Gxtet, the, use of meat and this it is 
said has resulted in an enormous in- 
crease in the amount of grain available 
for export should it be required. Gov- 
ernment reports indicate that, taking 
all food crops into consideration, there 
are favorable prospects of 100,000,000 
more bushels being harvested this year 
than were harvested last year. 

The withdrawal of such a large per- 
centage, 687,000 men for military serv- 
ice, is bound to have an important in- 
fluence on the labor situation. It is 
stated there has been little or no sur- 
plus labor in the United States for 
more than a year and it is known that 
many unskilled workers are receiving 
as much as skilled workers formerly 
received for longer: hours. 

Statistics for the first half of 1917 
show a very considerable reduction in 
expenditures for building operations 
as compared to a year ago. This is 
largely due to the increased cost of 
material, steel especially, and the dif- 
ficulty of securing delivery service. 
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A great factor in the trade situation 
is the prospective expenditure of ten 
billion dollars for war supplies for the 
United States and its foreign allies. 
Business is being conducted it is claim- 
ed with great efficiency and notwith- 
standing the large percentage of profit 
now going to the government. Manu- 
facturers and merchants are every- 
Where shaping their affairs with 
reference to a war market and the pos- 
sibility of a peace declaration betore 
many months have gone by. 

Harvesting 1s proceeding under gen- 
erally favorable conditions as far north 
as Kansas and Missouri. The quality 
is very good and the yield per acre 
exceed what was expected 30 days ago. 
In the arid country where drought has 
badly affected crops, there is much 
cheer in the story of secondary crops, 
because most of them are said to be 
doing well. In the south where cot- 
ton was once the staple production the 
cultivation of minor crops has now as- 
sumed amazing local importance. Pea- 
nuts, not formerly considered as staple 
food, this year have a planted area of 
60% «more in? acreage! thant in 91916, 
and 20% greater than in 1909. 

The estimated production of early 
Irish potatoes is 30% greater than a 
year ago, and this may indicate what 
will be the yield of later varieties. The 
production of the strawberry crop this 
year was 200,000,000 quarts. There is 
everywhere unprecedented planting of 
beans, peas, etc. 

As above noted, it is much too dry 
in parts of the Dakotas and on the 
grazing ranges of Western Texas. Else- 
where in general the pastures, ranges 
and meadows are in fine condition. 

Steel—On June 30th, the unfilled 
tonnage of the Steel Corporation was 
11,383 thousand tons as compared with 
9,640 thousand tons on June 30th, a 
year ago. Iron ore shipments during 
June totaled 9,640 thousand tons com- 
pared with 9,508 thousand tons in June 
last year. 

Coal—Shipment of Bituminous coal 
in June aggregated 750 thousand car- 
loads over 85 railroads compared to 
595 thousand in June last year, and 
the output was proceeding at a rate 
higher than ever before recorded, but 
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fell off considerably in the last half of 
June. Efforts are being persistently 
made. to -reduce «he price af coali-at 
the mines and with fair prospects of 
success. In event that an understand- 
ing cannot be reached amicably, it is 
believed that the government will take 
control of the coal situation. 

Coke—The production of coke in the 
Connellsville district is considerably 
under what it was during June, 1916, 
and shipments are also less, by a con- 
siderable amount, than in June a year 
ago. 

Cotton—Domestic consumption of 
cotton was 575 thousand bales in June 
compared with 571 thousand bales in 
the same month a year ago, and the 
condition of the cotton crop on June 
25th, was 70.3% normal, indicating a 
total product of 11,940,000 bales com- 
pared with 11,450,000 bales in 1916. 

Railroads—Railroads made an en- 
couraging exhibit in their May show- 
ing. There was an increase in net re- 
venue for that month of $3,445,000 and 
a gain of $1,100,000 in net operating in- 
come. In June, reports of the gross 
earnings totaled nearly 82 million dol- 
lars for 38 roads compared with 70 mil- 
lion dollars in June of last year, a gain 
of 17%. The western roads made rel- 
atively the best showing while those in 
the east were the poorest. Some of 
the roads have given out immense con- 
tracts for new cars, locomotives and 
other material, while foreign roads 
have made very large outlays in this 
country for railroad material. 

Lumber—The lumber cut in May 
was 1,236 million feet compared with 
1,248 million feet in May last year, 
while shipments amounted to 1,279 mil- 
lion feet compared with 1,156 million 
feet last year. This makes a decrease 
in cut of less than 1%, while the in- 
crease in shipments was nearly 11%. 
May shipments consisted of 1,190 mil- 
lion feet of soft wood and 89 million 
feet of hard wood. 

Commodity Prices—On July Ist 
these stood at $16.07, a new high mark, 
and during June 4 advanced in price, 
29 declined and 36 remained stationary. 

Winter wheat on July Ist was 75.9 
compared with 75.7 a year ago, and in- 
dicates a production of 402 million 
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bushels. The threshing returns to- 
day indicate, according to a crop ex- 
pert, a winter wheat crop of around 
440 million bushels. Spring wheat on 
July Ist, was 83.6 compared with a 
June 1st condition of 91.6 and indicates 
a spring wheat crop of 276 million 
bushels as compared with 158 million 
last year. The July Ist condition of 
the corn crop of 81.1 forecasts a yield 
of 3,124 million bushels compared with 
1,252 million bushels last year and 
prospects for a rye crop of 56 million 
bushels compared with 47 million bu- 
shels last year. The average condition 
of all crops on July Ist was 97.9 com- 
pared with 94.2 on June Ist. 

Illinois farmers propose to aid this 
winter in increasing the food supply 
by planting 25,000 acres to winter 
wheat in twenty-five counties in the 
northern part of the state, which if 
successful will yield possibly 250,000 
bushels next spring and possibly 1,000,- 
O00 bushels if the remainder of the 
state is enlisted in the same movement. 

There have been several large strikes 
instituted recently but these have not 
developed into anything serious up to 
the present time. 

On the whole the situation is one of 
encouragement and this country is in 
a position to be relieved from any seri- 
ous anxiety as regards food production 
or any considerable business depres- 
sion. 

A matter of interest to a great many 
was the formal opening of the upper 
Mississippi river on July 3rd, when 
it became a navigable stream from 
Minneapolis to the gulf, or commer- 
cially speaking to New Orleans. 

The newly completed locks were for- 
mally opened and the Dandelion was 
the first vessel to pass through, voy- 
aging from St. Paul to Minneapolis. 

On July 18th the first freight ship- 
ment arrived at the Washington Ave- 
nue wharf, Minneapolis, the shipment 
consisting of.a four barge shipment of 
plows from Moline, Illinois, at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1,572. Plows in 
the shipment weighed in the aggregate 
724,311 pounds. ‘3 

Government representatives accom- 
panied the shipment for the purpose of 
observation. 
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Legal Lights 


THE RELATION BETWEEN COM MERCIAL 
ATTORNEYS AND CREDIT MEN 


By Glen Sherman, of Metcalf, Brady & 
' Sherman, Kansas City, Missouri 


It would be presumption, should I 
attempt to define, in rigid terms, the 
relations that should exist between 
commercial attorneys and credit men. 
I can only touch upon some of the 
most important characteristics of the 
“ideal relationship.” 

In the prosecution of industrial en- 
terprises individuals have the right to 
combine and co-operate. Co-operation 
is the watchword of modern business 
life. All who are working toward a 
common end, or engaged in mutual en- 
terprises should co-operate, to the ef- 
fect that one should have the benefit 
of the others’ knowledge and experi- 
ence which pertain to the work in 
hand. 

Credit is an essential element of 
business success. It is but another 
plan of co-operation. One has money 
which another can use, with profit to 
both. One has merchandise which an- 
other can sell and distribute to con- 
sumers. These, co-operating, built our 
gigantic modern business. Without 
credit no such plan of co-operation 
could exist. Unless the borrower is a 
person to whom credit can properly be 
extended, the lender will inevitably 
face financial ruin. Unless the pur- 
chaser is worthy of trust and confi- 
dence, the seller is doomed to failure. 

How are these facts to be deter- 
mined. The individual merchant, when 
he asks for a credit rating, admits that 
his limited individual experience with 
this certain purchaser is inadequate up- 
on which to base a proper credit rat- 
ing. He then seeks co-operation and 
may ask his neighbor or competitor. 
This is co-operation in a limited sense. 

The more he asks, the wider becomes 
his field of co-operation and it then fol- 
lows that a central agency which can 
combine the experiences of all who 
have had experience with this certain 
customer, both as attorney and credit 
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man, is in the best position to fur- 
nish a valuable and complete credit 
rating. 

The attorney, because of the wide 
range of his business and the number 
with whom he comes in contact, has 
an opportunity to and does, observe 
the characteristics of the business 
world, but except, as revealed to him 
by the credit man, these observations 
are of a general nature. It remains 
for the credit man to reveal the spe- 
cific characteristics. The two, work- 
ing together, through some central 
agency, combine the individual experi- 
ence of each credit man and the gen- 
eral experience of each commercial at- 
torney. These elements, combined, 
make a solid foundation upon which to 
build a credit rating or a collection 
action. 

It has been said that “character is 
the basis of credit,’ yet this statement 
is not wholly true. Character, busi- 
ness ability and business fidelity are 
essential. Proof of these characteris- 
tics come from many sources, and is 
obtained by diversified means. ‘The 
attorney would be unable to furnish, 
from his experience, the proof of all 
and the credit man would fall far short 
should he attempt to do so. It is only 
by and through the combined efforts 
of both that satisfactory results can be 
obtained. 

Next comes the more intimate rela- 
tionship of attorney and client, when 
such exist. What has been said con- 
cerning commercial attorneys and cred- 
it men is more than true when the re- 
lationship becomes more intimate and 
personal. Here the parties are con- 
cerned only with the case in hand. 
Generalities have ceased to be, specific 
facts are in evidence, and hearty co- 
operation is supremely necessary to 
overcome adverse circumstances. The 
slightest hesitation or lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the client may be 
the means of concealing from the at- 
torney important facts. The slight- 
est indifference on the part of the at- 
torney may cause an important point 
to be overlooked. Too often the cred- 
it man looks upon the attorney as a 
person to be avoided. Collections are 
sent him as the last resort, and then, 
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believing the attorney to be possessed 
of some superhuman power, the credit 
man expects results the following day. 
They should become acquainted in a 
personal as well as in a business way. 
They should understand each other. 
There should be complete confidence 
and a frequent exchange of ideas and 
new facts. 

An attorney can do his best work, 
only when in full possession of all the 
facts touching the matters with which 
he has to deal. 

Another beneficial result of co-oper- 
ation is to bring the client in closer 
touch and to a more perfect under- 
standing of court procedure. Ifa case 
is lost, he understands why and may 
discover some error of his own which 
may be corrected in the future. Thus 
I speak for a closer co-operation be- 
tween commercial attorneys and credit 


men and the agency which brings them 


together. 


| Attorneys and Banks 


Efficiency. Man, Mr.- I. I. Rush, ,of 
Indiana, has sent to this office a very 
full and complete account of Bankers 
Group meeting No. 8, held at Sullivan, 
Indiana, on the 14th of June. 

One of the most interesting expres- 
sions of the entire session was the 
very optimistic report on business con- 
ditions in the district, which those pre- 
sent believed would improve in the fu- 
ture. In many sections it is said flood 
conditions had retarded farm work, but 
replanting was done rapidly and no 
serious results are expected. 

Mr. F. H. Grane’, General Superin- 
tendent of the Attorney & Bank De- 
partment, has spent several weeks in 
the state of Michigan in promoting the 
work of his department and making 
satisfactory attorney and bank connec- 
tions for efficient agency work. 

A new bank draft has been devised 
and is available for subscribers, to 
use with United Agency bank rep- 
resentatives only. It is a very neat 
looking form, bearing a photograph of 
the Rating Book and will undoubtedly 
be found quite effective with contract- 
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ing banks. The United Agency here- 
with shows its appreciation of the fact 
that banks have been imposed upon 
more or less, as in the past they have 
been expected to present drafts and 
handle matters of this nature without 
fee. The draft herein mentioned is not 
to be used unless a fee of fifteen cents 
is enclosed to cover cost of presenta- 
tion, and this draft form carries notice 
to this effect. 

Mr. C. E. Hickman, who has been en- 
gaged in Efficiency work in the state 
of Minnesota, has now been trans- 
ferred to the state of North Dakota. 

Mr. S. S. Humphrey, who was doing 
efficiency work in the state of Ne- 
braska, is now acting in the same ca- 
pacity in the state of South Dakota. 

The’ article’ on the > AS{Be@ Gon 
ference, published in the July issue of 
SERVICE, appears in the issue of the 
Chicago Banker of July 14th. 

In considering our article in July 
SERVICE on the Morris Plan, the fol- 
lowing is of interest. “Abraham Rich- 
ter, a Chicago tailor, is bankrupt be- 
cause he borrowed $19,000 from loan 
sharks. He paid back $31,000, but 
still owes $25,000 on the original loan, 
according to a story told.by his at- 
torney in petitioning Federal Judge 
Carpenter to adjudge his client bank- 
rupt. Richter’s schedule showed as- 
sets of $20,000 and liabilities of $70,- 
000. The petition was granted. 

Chicago now has a population of 
approximately three and three-quarter 
millions and Illinois of seven and one- 
quarter millions. ‘These figures are ac- 
cording to estimates made by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in connection with 
the army draft. 

The Bank of Commerce and Savings 
in the city of Chicago paid its deposi- 
tors in full, and contrary to recent ru- 
mors it is believed will surrender its 
charter. 

The Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, 
on July 12th, made its first farm loan. 

According to a Washington dispatch 
of recent date, Chicago has 125,000 
gardens, covering 14,000 acres and the 
state of Illinois 360,000 gardens, as 
reported by the national emergency 
food garden commission. 
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The 1917 convention of the Commer- 
cial Law League of America at Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., was attended by 
» Pres. Arend Visscher, General Mana- 
Geer eecroit and: Mr. R. E. Thielen 
of this department. Messrs. Croft and 
Thielen left Chicago on July 21st. 

In the April edition of “Whitman’s 
Lawyers Service Bulletin,” in an ar- 
ticle treating on “Helpful Bankruptcy 
Reform,” the comment is as follows: 

“The advantage of commercial cred- 
itors is obviously to spare the insol- 
vent customer. Creditors want their 
money or at least as much of it as they 
can realize, but in breaking the debtor 
they lose and destroy a customer who 
might have brought them future pro- 
fitable trade and they let slip a por- 
tion of the assets in refereeships and 
expenses of legal administration. 

In the interest of public economy, it 
is important that as few going con- 
cerns as possible should be destroyed. 
Their assets should be preserved so far 
as possible, to reduce the costly and not 
directly productive work of ever start- 
ing new business enterprises. By a 
little organization and concord the 
thing can very likely be effected, and 
besides conserving going concerns it 
will help give a square deal to the little 
fellow, who, though essential to sound 
future business growth in this country, 
runs much poorer chances both of 
avoiding and of weathering bank- 
ruptcy than the large concerns. 

There should be a distinction be- 
tween straight and crooked bankrupts. 
All should not be treated alike, but the 
value of reform will be enhanced by 
ceasing to make misfortune in business 
a legal synonym for total ruin.” 

It is a subject worthy of comment 
that the best business minds of the 
country, including the President of the 
United States, argue against the dis- 
continuance or postponement of busi- 
ness conventions, but at the same time 
all useless expenses for entertainment 
of delegates, etc., have been very much 
curtailed as a matter of principle. This 
was especially noticeable at the recent 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men held at Kansas City, 
the Commercial Law League of Amer- 
ica at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., and 
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will likewise be true at the convention 
of the American Bankers Association 
at Atlantic City during the week of 
September 24th. 7 

State sections have been busy elect- 
ing delegates to the American Bankers 
Association convention. Mr. A. F. 
Balch, Pres. of the Marshalltown State 
Bank, was one of those chosen, and 
Homer A. Miller, Pres. Iowa National 
Bank of Des Moines, another. 

Mr. Lewis E. Haas, in a recent ad- 
dress before San Francisco Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, 
spoke on the “Five Principles of Suc- 
cess” as specified by Professor Albion 
W. Small. First, Health; second, 
Wealth; third, Sociability; fourth, 
Knowledge; fifth, Rightness. 

“Health,” said he, “is the one bed- 
rock foundation of all material bet- 
terment. Wealth is unquestionably 
one of the strongest determining fac- 
tors, but by wealth, does not neces- 
sarily mean to be conveyed the idea of 
huge sums of money, rather is it the 
expression, to a young man, of some 
tangible form of savings, whether it 
be money, real estate or any other 
form of negotiable possessions, the re- 
sult of savings and of thrifty habits. 
It is a great stabilizer which gives the 
possessor the splendid feeling of as- 
surance in himself and is accompan- 
ied by peace of mind. 

“As to personality, that quality 
seems to dominate the success of all 
big men and he who cultivates his en- 
dowment of pleasing but forceful self, 
has taken a long stride toward the 
goal of achievement. A quality so vi- 
tal, so imperatively essential in an 
organization is the classification of 
knowledge. Knowledge is at the base 
of all things and is a potent acquisi- 
tion which raises one man above his 
fellow. Knowledge is what will de- 
termine whether, all things being 
equal, we are going to take our place 
in the business world as a figure-head 
or as a dominant force. 

“By rightness, the fifth quality, 
is meant whether we are right with 


ourselves, whether we are playing the 


game in a man’s way.” 
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Another of our able Board of Direc- 
tors, Mr. P. F. Arney, is represented 
by a half tone picture on the front 
page of this number of Service. 

Mr. Arney is now around 48 years 
of «ge. Until he was about 23 years 
of age he lived on a farm near Albion, 
Icwa. He was born in Marshall Coun- 
tv. Iowa, his people coming to that 
state in 1849. 

In his youth Mr. Arney dreamed of 
being the farmer’s friend and work for 
ihe uplifting of his fellow men, so that 
when he reached man’s estate he bade 
the old farm goodbye and set up for 
himself in business at Albion, the busi- 
ness dealing in agricultural imple- 
ments, coal, grain, etc. This venture 
was taken about 25 years ago. 

He prospered, so it is said, because 
he icunded his business upon the “‘gol- 
den rule” and determined to sell only 
such goods as would pass the most ri- 
gid test in actual use. He succeeded 
so well in this original venture, that 
he decided to go into business in a 
larger way, his theory being that any 
man who would do business on the 
square would get business and share 
bountifully in the good things of this 
life, so some twenty years ago he movy- 
ed his business to Marshalltown, along 
with assets of good nature and deter- 
mination to do unto others as he 
would have them do unto him. 

He has always made good in Mar- 
shalltown, his reputation for clean, hon- 
est dealing has spread far and wide 
throughout this section, and he now 
controls the largest retail implement 
business in central lowa. 

Mr. Arney was the originator of the 
Marshall County Fair Association with 
a system that gives his home County 
the best single County Fair in lowa. 

With his cousin, Mr. W. H. Arney, 
now President of the Iowa State Sav- 
ings Bank, he started the first rural 
telephone system in this vicinity. Ac- 
cording to his description it was a 
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crude affair, but served its purpose al- 
though it would not accommodate more 
than 12 or 14 phones at the time it 

was instituted. | 

He early became interested in civic 
affairs and started what is known as 
the Civic League, which operated suc- 
cessfully for clean politics and a good 
administration of city affairs. He is 
still President of the Marshalltown 
County Citizen’s Association. 

He is Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Light Draft Harrow 
Co., of Marshalltown, a concern which 
ships its product to every state in the 
Union and also it is said has a very 
profitable export trade. This business 
has improved wonderfully since Mr. 
Arney, a short time ago, assumed the 
management of the business. Only 
recently large orders for implements 
made by the corporation have been 
received and prospects for its future 
are considered exceedingly good. 

Mr. Arney also founded and is Pres- 
ident of the Iowa Implement Mutual 
Insurance Association, with the home 
office at Nevada; lowa: “1 hismcon- 
pany founded in 1903 now has over 
$11,000,000 of active insurance in force 
and in a recent statement to stockhold- 
ers, the company reports having re- 
turned $95,000 in dividends to policy 
holders, to have promptly paid all los- 
ses, and to have provided for a re- 
serve as required by law. Much of 
the success of this concern is due di- 
rectly to its President and founder. 

Other activities of Mr. Arney are as 
follows: Heis a member of the Board 
of [irectors- of the, Y:-viCee ee 
the local M. E. Church; of the M. E. . 
State Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa; the 
Marshalltown Commercial Club; be- 
sides local and state temperance asso- 
clations. 

He has, besides some mining inter- 
ests, land in Wisconsin and South Da- 
kota, and also farm land in Iowa. He 
is a believer in good investments, in 
keeping money in circulation through 
good business enterprises and-in mak- 
ing every dollar do its full duty. 

From reliable sources we have in- 
formation to the effect that his net 
worth is from $75,000 to $100,000; 
aside from extensive holdings in the 
United Agency. 
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Mr. Arney resides in a_ beautiful 
home on West Main Street with his 
family consisting of his wife and 
grown up children, a family to delight 
the heart of any man. 

It will be learned from the above 
brief sketch that Mr. Arney is not only 
an active business man but is also ac- 
tive in community matters and is evi- 
dently highly regarded by the people 
of his community, holding responsible 
positions in clubs and churches as well 
as being regarded as a business asset 
to Marshalltown. Both Mr. Arney and 
his wife are active in charitable and 
welfare matters in their home city. 

There are many details of exceeding 
interest in Mr. Arney’s personal and 
business career that, did space permit, 
should enter into a sketch of this kind. 

Personally he is magnetic, has a host 
of friends attracted to him by his per- 
sonal qualities, lives and practices the 
golden rule and has the esteem and 
respect of his associates in business 
and elsewhere to an unusual degree. 

He has many warm personal friends 
who have known him since boyhood, 
aud who gladly testify to his worth as 
a man and as a citizen. 


Mr. V. I. Montenyohl, General Cre- 
dit Manager of the B. F.. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, called at the 
General Offices in company with his 
Chicago Credit Manager, Mr. Hosiet- 
ter on July 16th. 

They were shown the details of the 
Revision and other departments and 
the affairs of this company gone over 
in a general way, first with the Gener- 
al Manager and afterwards with heacs 
of depattments, especially Mr. PBian- 
ton who explained thoroughly the 
work of the Agency. 

Both gentlemen appeared to be in- 
terested and pleased with their visit. 


Mr. E. C. Norgan, our representative 
at Cedar Rapids has been regularly at- 
tending the weekly meetings of the 
Association of Credit Men of that city 
with good results. He advises he finds 
the right spirit of co-operation on the 
part of Credit Men with the Agency 
and that he has been able to complete 
the revision in a satisfactory manner. 
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| Loyalty | 


Words fruitful of meaning and of 
great significance are frequently heard 
in these stirring times, such as prepar- 
edness, co-operation, economy, service, 
etc., but of them all none is so perti- 
nent, none so all important, none so 
necessary to the life of the nation, to 
the community and to the home as 
the word LOYALTY. 

Without loyalty there is no co-oper- - 
ation, no economy, no service. All are 
dependent on that sense of being true 
and faithful, of never wavering in at- 
tachment to that ideal. Where loyalty 
prevails there are no slackers, none 
who shirk their honest duties either to 
their national government, their home 
community, the organizations to which 
they owe allegiance or the duties 
which they owe to home and family. 

If one is truly loyal he performs 
without question the duties assigned 
to him, he does not hamper efficiency 
by criticism, he works shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellows harmonious- 
ly, he is optimistic as to policies and 
lends his utmost efforts to developing 
them. 

Now that our country is at war the 
government has found it necessary to 
round up those who, while beneficiar- 
ies, have either acted traitorously or 
have shirked their duties, have striven 
to evade their responsibility, have 
either openly criticised or in a cow- 
ardly way intimated that those respon- 
sible for government policies are in- 
sincere and actuated by unworthy 
motives. When people of this charac- 
ter are located the government either 
puts them under surveillance, impris- 
ons them or deports them. 

But, what is to be done with the 
slacker, the disorganizer in business, 
for he is there, too. 

The man or woman who accepts 
employment and does not work loy- 
ally and devotedly in the interests of 
employers, who criticises either openly 
or by insinuation the acts or policies 
of these employers, who creates dis- 
satisfaction within an organization is 
as truly disloyal as he or she who com- 
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mits similar acts towards the nation 


or the government. 

Unless one can be loyal to the or- 
ganization he should voluntarily dis- 
sociate himself from it, should decline 
to benefit by it and in that way be 
loyal to himself. The same is true in 
any walk of life, he should be loyal 
as a citizen, as-a neighbor and as a 
friend. 

It is of course conceivable that a 
man should innocently and uncon- 
sciously become connected with un- 
worthy enterprises and should be ex- 
pected to perform acts and uphold polt- 
cies of which he does not approve and 
where his sense of loyalty to the public 
at large and to himself would require 
his refusal to be used for unworthy 
purposes and even might make it his 
duty to expose those who have de- 
ceived him. 

Loyalty conduces to harmony, co- 
operation, service, good government, 
good business, good living, happy 
homes, therefore let us. be loyal in 
every sense of the word, to our coun- 
try, to our state, to our city and to our 
business, as well as to our friends and 
family. 


Representing our girls this month 
is Miss Clara B. Halk, born and educat- 
ed in Chicago. 

he graduated 
from one of the 
best known pa- 
rochial grammar 
schools and after 
graduation she 
acre n-die dy the 
Metropolitan 
Business College 
for a year, finish- 
ing a course in 
stenography, 
typewriting and 
commercial busi- 
ness forms. 

She then se- 
cured a position as stenographer with 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad, which she retained for a year 
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and a half, afterwards accepting a po- 
sition with a mercantile rating agency 
as stenographer and report writer. Be- 
coming quite proficient in that line of 
work she held this position until the 
dissolution of that company in March, 
1Gig! 

For two months afterwards she was 
employed as stenographer with the 
Casualty & Fidelity Insurance Com- 
pany and in June of that year she join- 
ed the force of the United Agency, in 
a work with which she had become 
familiar, that of writing special com- 
mercial reports. 

She became quite experienced in this 
line. and for the greatém part vomerue 
time since then has continued in it and 
in addition did proof reading and 
checking of the work of other report 
writers. For the past year or so she 
has, however, as an experienced ste- 
nographer, been employed in publicity 
work and has acted as secretary to 
Gov. Vessey in connection with his 
work as Chairman of the Advisory 
Boards of the Agency. 

Miss Halk has always applied herself 
devotedly to the special work of the 
agency and has been most faithful in 
the performance of any duties assign- 
ed her.. Her immediate superiors place 
great confidence in her and are satis- 
fied that any work undertaken by her 
will be neatly and correctly completed. 

She has uniformly maintained a good 
time record and has been on the job 
at all times with very little interrup- 
tion. She has not only displayed cred- 
itable ability in her duties, but is per-. 
sonally of a most amiable disposition 
and keeps up to the agency standard 
in dress, appearance and efficiency, and 
is in all ways considered dependable. 


Character 
As in a building, 
Stone rests on stone, and wanting the 
foundation, 
All would be wanting, so in human 
life 
Each action rests on the foregoing 
event Bi 
That made it possible, but is forgotten 
And buried in the earth. 
—H. W. Longfellow, ° 
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| Business Must Continue 


_ This is a topic which is receiving 
uviversal attention and which in the 
light of current events should be taken 
seriously by everyone regardless of the 
magnitude of their interests. The re- 
cent lesson taught by the subscription 
to. the Liberty Loan Bonds should be 
taken to heart by every individual, as 
it is by the leaders of business through- 
out all sections of the country. The 
fact that this immense amount of 
money, while technically loaned to the 
Allies, is to be expended in this coun- 
try should give confidence that not only 
will the times remain prosperous, but 
far more likely to improve. There has 
been perhaps, too much emphasis plac- 
ed on economy and statements to the 
effect that there would be a shortage 
of food unless strict economy was put 
into practice. This has undoubtedly 
resulted in some hoarding of supplies, 
probably to the extent of resulting in 
higher prices than would have prevail- 
ed otherwise, however, this temporary 
feeling is expected to wear away and 
business be conducted on a normal ba- 
sis. 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of Chicago, 
who is a member of the State Council 
of Defense, and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense, speaking of the possibilities that 
might result from economy, said: 
“Economy rules will be misapplied for 
a while, but conditions are such that 
the public will soon see, if they have 
not already, that there is no occasion 
whatever for them to become alarmed. 
They will have more money to spend 
than ever before and they will not find 
the things they want disappearing from 
the market. There is an abnormal de- 
mand for everything the workers of 
this country can grow or manufacture. 
There is work at higher wages for 
every man and woman who wants 
work. } 

_ “Whether the war ends tomorrow or 
whether it lasts indefinitely this much 
is certain, the United States having 
possession of forty per cent of the 
world’s supply of gold, the greatest 
natural resources and geographical 1so- 
lation, is certain to suffer less than any 
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other nation in the war or in the whole 
world. Business prosperity is found- 
ed on safe. grounds and there is no 
justifiable reason why the people of 
this country should become alarmed 
over any phase of the martial, business 
or industrial situation. 

“Economy as advocated means in- 
telligent use without waste and does 
not call for self-denial, while hysteri- 
cal economy is as much a menace to 
the nation as is prodigal waste. The 
individual who thinks that he is help- 
ing his country’s cause by practicing 
unwise economies and encouraging 
others to. do so, is doubtless well-mean- 
ing but sadly misguided and his ac- 
tivities can tend only to weaken ra- 
ther than strengthen the situation.” 

President Wilson when questioned 
as to the propriety of holding Commer- 
cial Conventions, said: By all means 
they should be held, any steps taken 
to encourage business, whether in the 
Commercial Convention form or any 
other, should be encouraged. 

Steps have recently been taken to 
provide against hoarding of foodstuffs 
and punishment to those engaged in 
that reprehensible mode of acquiring 
wealth. This no doubt will be effec- 
tive and with business carried on in 
a normal state, matters will rapidly 
adjust themselves and the high cost 
of living be reduced. Waste must be 
guarded against but there is no appar- 
ent need for undue restrictions of food- 
stuffs or of the ordinary mode of liv- 
ing. 

Analysis of the subscription for the 
Liberty Bonds would indicate that 
the people at large, who have freely 
offered subscriptions, are not. in. any 
undue state of alarm as to the future. 
Recent reports on crop. conditions 
throughout the country put a more fa- 
vorable light on this subject and there 
is at this time no apparent doubt but 
that there will be big crops, far in 
excess of what is expected and that 
with care and proper distribution there 
will be sufficient for all. 

In the words of Mr. Armour “Be 
confident and live your normal lives 
as far as possible. Make business pro- 
ceed as usual.” America’s job at this 
time is to increase production. 
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| Just Among Ourselves | 


Mr. Raymond Visscher was on a 
brief visit to the office Thursday, July 
26th. 

The Executives’ Club of Chieago, of 
which Mr. Miller is secretary-treas- 
urer, has discontinued meetings during 
the vacation period. 

The recent draft list has struck the 
Reporting Department with some 
force. The names of Clarence Everett, 
D. TH. Cole and A. G. De Young-ap- 
peared in the early drawings. 

Messrs. Shipman and Carlson have 
been doing some very effective revis- 
ion work in Michigan, completing their 
work about the first of August in that 
particular field. 

The Revision Department men have 
been putting in some strenuous hours 
for a few weeks past, starting an hour 
earlier in the morning and working 
late into the evening, the revision work 
being unusually heavy. 

Another of the officers of the United 
Agency has been chosen by one of the 
prominent local clubs, to act as Secre- 
tary of Business Promotion. Mr. A. 
FE. Croft, general manager, is the offi- 
cer selected, and the club mentioned, 
the Rotary Club of Chicago. 

In the issue of the Michigan In- 
vestor of date July 7th a quite complete 
report of Gov. Vessey’s address on 
“Our Duty,” delivered before group 
eight, Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
is given. This address is of an in- 
tensely patriotic character and has 
been complimented in many quarters. 

B. M. Paulding of the Reporting De- 
partment has joined the Illinois Engi- 
neering Corps, while C. J. Everett of 
the same department has joined a hos- 
pital unit. At-.the St. Louis. office, 
Messrs. Kickham and Lenihan have 
joined the colors. 

General notice number 97 reads to 
the effect that owing to Mr. T. E. Carl- 
son of the Omaha office having been 
selected for special work in the state 
of Michigan, Mr. -F. Tolliver will as- 
sume charge of the Omaha office until 
further notice. 

Mr. Carlson has been called by the 
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government as a member of Ambu- 
lance Company No. 35, Omaha, Neb., 
and by the time SERVICE goes to press 
he will have reported for active duty. 

Messrs. Croft and Thielen returned 
from the Commercial Law League con- 
vention at Saratoga Springs on Mon- 
day, July 30th. Both were enthusias- 
tic as to the work of the convention and 
predicted an even warmer and more 
active co-operation than has existed 
heretofore between attorneys and 
agency representatives. 

On the third floor there have been 
some valuable installments, among 
them a large Diebold safe, which pro- 
vides ample storage for the different 
departments on that floor, for attorney 
and bank contracts, sales records and 
other valuable records of the company. 
Gates have also been put in place in 
different parts of the offices, which add 
to the appearance and serve to divide 
departments more clearly. 

Mr. McDonough, who now has 
charge of the night force, will proba- 
bly be assigned as editor of special 
reports, with a special view to scan- 
ning ratings closely. In the event this 
change is completed there will be a 
promotion from the Revision Depart- 
ment to the superintendency of the 
night force. 

Mr. E. A. Hanger, superintendent of 
district offices, has been visiting sev- 
eral of the cities in which the United 
Agency branch offices are located, 
among them the cities of Omaha, Kan- 
sas City and Des Moines. He reports 
trade conditions good in these several 
sections, finds an optimistic feeling 
among dealers, who state that while 
cost of materials has advanced consid- - 
erably, a ready market is found for 
their product at prices corresponding 
generally to the increased cost of pro- 
duction. Des Moines has been selected 
as a site for one of the cantonments, 
where it is expected that at least 20,- 
000 soldiers will be drilling at all 
times. 

The meeting of the Credit Men’s Ad- 
visory Board of Des Moines was held 
on July 10th and an interesting session 
ensued. 

Mr. Hanger further advises that 
crops in Iowa have made a remarka- 
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ble gain since the first of July. 


On the evening of July 6th the final / 


meeting of the season for the United* 
Agency Progressive Association ended 
with a luncheon at the Stevens Build- 
ing, an informal series of talks featur- 
ing the luncheon. 

Ff, Willard Smith, president of the 
class, was chairman of the evening, 
and among the speakers outside the 
class were Messrs. J. T. Doherty, A. E. 
art tion. KR: S. Vessey, R. E. Thie- 
len, J. B. Monnette and B. H. Blanton. 

Mr. L. W. Jung favored the class 
with two songs and was accompanied 
on the piano by Mr. Jedele. The songs 
were very well received and were in- 
terspersed in a program of short 
speeches by members of the class. 

Mr. G. T. Moore, who is secretary 
to the general manager, spoke briefly 
but wisely on the duties of that off- 
Grane Mr. C. J. Everett's subject was 
City Reporting, while Mr. Huston of 
the sales department talked on Coun- 
try Reporting, and Mr. F. A. Butter- 
field of the same department, on the 
Preparation of the Rating Book. 

A delightful and instructive evening 
was spent. During the session a letter 
of regret was received and read from 
President Visscher, as was also one 
from Secretary-Treasurer G. T. Hood. 

The events of the evening ended by 
the singing of “America,” the audi- 
ence rising. 


ALL ABOARD 

Present plans for the picnic for the 
members of the force of the General 
Offices provide for two cars on the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railway to 
carry everyone to Glenwood Park on 
Tuesday, Aug. 21st. Although ar- 
rangements are not quite complete, it 
is intended, if the day should be clear, 
to have the cars filled at the 5th avenue 
terminal at an early hour so that the 
day and evening may be spent at the 
park. 

There will be, besides the usual 
lunches, dancing, racing for men and 


girls, baseball games and other sports. 


The company has been generous in 
helping provide the necessary funds. 
Committees are working hard on ar- 
rangements for the comfort and pleas- 
ure of all who join in for this day’s 
outing. 
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‘*The Year Business Started, 


is Enough”’ 





The exact words of a Chicago Credit 
Man impressed by the obvious satis- 
faction of several of his business ac- 
quaintances with. the United Agency 
Rating Service. He visited the Gen- 
eral Offices of the Company to person- 
ally investigate its claims to merit and 
while the points of advantage were be- 
ing separately called to his attention 
hea peclareds bhe yearn: started is 
enough.” 

This is not an unusual thought with 
dispensers of credit—“the year started” 
indicates to the Credit Man at once the 
necessary line of investigation. The 
first three or five years in business are 
those in which the majority of failures 
occur. If a business has survived that 
period it has become stable and will in 
all probability go on, more lable to in- 
crease than diminish in importance. On 
the other hand, if the business has not 
passed this crucial period, more caution 
is indicated as to the amount and time 
of credit and other symbols should be 
consulted, to arrive at a proper conclu- 
sion. 

This man reasoned that if one so 
vital a point was included in the United 
Agency Ratings there might be others 
equally important and on further ex- 
amination fully realized why his busi- 
ness friends are so satisfied. He saw 
for himself the advantage of ratings 
indicating personal character, business 
ability, method of payment and net 
worth. He at once understood the 
value of a Book of Ratings in which 
every business was rated, where no 
names afpeared unless rated and these 
ratings told with almost the complete- 
ness of a special report the conditions 
under which he was asked to grant 
credit. 

All of the points of interest discov- 
ered by this investigator are worthy 
of the attention of those who send 
their money or goods out on a credit 
basis and the same means of getting 
this information is open to you. You 
are cordially invited to avail yourself 
of them; after investigation you will 
come to the conclusion that United 
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Ratings permit prompt action on or- 
ders; no necessity of waiting for special 
reports, you can determine the risk at 
one glance and unless the party seeking 
credit is entirely new to business a 
special report is not needed. In the 
latter case the most complete well ar- 
ranged and systematic reports arranged 
in paragraphs, legibly typed on good 
quality of paper can be obtained in 
brief time. 

The Service is of so much merit 
to observers or investigators that no 
argument is required to interest them. 
The completeness of the plan is ob- 
vious and satisfying and usually makes 
the impression that was noticeable in 
this instance, when the force of the 
value of the ratings was impressed 
upon this party through calling atten- 
tion to the “year when business was 
started: 


Be a booster wherever you are and 
in whatever you do, for the boosting 
spirit that helps others will also help you. 


NOT HIS JOB 
“T’m not supposed to do that,” said he, 
When an extra task he chanced to see; 
“That’s not my job, and it’s not my care, 
So I'll pass it by and leave it there.” 
And the boss who gave him his weekly pay 
Lost more than his wages on him that day. 


“T’m not supposed to do that,” he said; 
“That duty belongs to Jim or Fred.” 
So a little task that was in his way, 
That he could have handled without delay, 
Was left unfinished; the way was paved 

- For a heavy loss that he could have saved. 


And time went on and he kept his place, 
But he never altered his easy pace; 

And folks remarked on how well he knew 
The line of the tasks he was hired to do; 
For never once was he known to turn 

His hand to things not of his concern. 


But there in his foolish rut he stayed 

And for all he did he was fairly paid; 

But he never was worth a dollar more 

Than he got for his toil when the week was 
o’er; 

For he knew too well when his work was 
through 

And he’d done all he was hired to do. 


If you want to grow in this world, young 
man, ; 

You must do every day all the work you can. 

If you find a task, though it’s not your bit, 
And it should be done, take care of it! 
And you'll never conquer or rise if you 
‘Do only the things you’re supposed to do. 

; —The Morris Standard. 
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Fourth Annual Meeting, Attorney 
Advisory Board, United Agency, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
July 25, 1917 


The Attorney Organization of the 
United “Agency, Chicago, | Wau 
comprises representative attorneys 
throughout the entire United States 
representing and actively co-operating 
with the Agency in their respective 
cities and towns. 

These attorneys are selected strictly 
on merit and they are retained on merit 
and no one by influence or money can 
obtain representation therein, where 
already satisfactorily established. 

The membership is large, embracing 

ousands of the most thorough and 
reliable attorneys throughout the coun- 
try and also extends to foreign coun- 
tries. 

The organization is looked after by 
the Attorney Advisory Board, which 
is made up of one firm of lawyers from 
each state, together with an alternate 
member, thus comprising an active 
board of over one hundred. 

At the annual convention of this 
board at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., on 
July 25th, the United Agency was rep- 
resented by its president, Hon. Arend — 
Visscher; its general manager, Mr. A. 
E. Croft, and Messrs. F. H. Grane and 
R. E. Thielen of its Attorney and Bank 
Department. 

In calling the meeting to order, Mr. 
A. J. Walker, chairman, addressed the 
board and made reference to a recent 
visit to the offices of the United Agency 
and in a simple and direct manner 
stated his great satisfaction over the 
work which the United Agency had - 
accomplished and especially of the 
great progress that had been made dur- 
ing the past year. 

He also mentioned his attendance 
at a very important conference held in 
Chicago at the Chicago Athletic Club, 
which was attended by the officials of 
the United Agency, by representative 
attorneys, bankers and credit men—a 
conference held for the purpose of 
bringing about a closer co-operation in 
all these lines, in building up a credit 
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agency service of the highest charac- 
ter and of real benefit to the credit de- 
partments of the business houses of the 
country, to the end of avoiding, as far 
as possible, the tremendous credit 
losses which this country is sustaining, 
losses which have averaged over two 
hundred millions of dollars per annum 
for years past. 

Interesting discussions were had, 
participated in by Mr. H. L. Somers, of 
the firm of Somers & Kennert, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; Mr. Grant, of Grant & 
Grant, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Allen, of 
Allen & Fletcher, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Mr. Ralph R. Hawxhurst, of Eastman, 
White & Hawxhurst, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
Young, of Montgomery, Hall & Young, 
Omaha, Neb.; Mr. W. S. McClure, of 
McClure & McClure, Seattle, Wash. ; 
Mr. R. E. L. Saner, of Saner, Saner & 
Wurmers Dallas; Texas; Mr. W. S..Mc- 
Clintock, of Krauthoff, McClintock & 
Quant, Topeka, Kan.; Mr. L. A. Staker, 
of Simms & Staker, Huntington, W. 
Va.; Mr. Fred Blair Townsend, of 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Mr. Jos. I. Kopleman, 
of Hartford, Conn., and Mr. Backas, 
of Cobb, Howard & Bailey, Cincinnatt, 
Ohio. | 

Mr. Visscher was called upon and 
addressed the meeting on the plans and 
purposes of the United Agency and of 
the opportunity which this Agency af- 
forded to the Credit Men, the Bankers 
and the Attorneys, for joint work along 
the line of efficient Credit Agency 
Service and for the benefit of business 
houses, and the real good of the en- 

“tire country, as a whole. 3 

Following the meeting of the Attor- 
ney Advisory Board, the Executive 
Committee of the Board took up their 
session. Grant & Grant, of St. Louis, 
Mo., and Allen & Fletcher, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., were elected on the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to succeed the two 
retiring members. ! 

The Executive Committee therefore 
now stands as follows: 

Eastman, White & Hawxhurst, Chica- 
go, Ill.; Grant & Grant, St. Louis, Mo. ; 
Montgomery, Hall & Young, Omaha, 
Nebr.; Allen & Fletcher, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; House, Grossman & Vorhaus, 
New York City, N. Y.; Morris, Walker 
& Allen, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Report of President Visscher, 
July 18, 1917 


To the Board of Directors and Stock- 
holders of the United Agency. 

Gentlemen :— 

| I am pleased to report to you as fol- 

OWS: 

The United Agency must be consid- 
ered in the light of a large, influential 
and country-wide Institution. From 
the very nature of its business, it has 
been necessary to design and create 
a broad and solid toundation. Foun- 
dation work on so large a scale as is 
necessary in our case, involves an im- 
mense amount of careful planning and 
creative work, that, like all foundation 
work, does not readily show on the 
surface. 

At this stage of our progress, the 
fact that stands out most prominently 
in the United Agency is that we are on 
the right track. All of the different 
angles of our business have been firmly 
established on successful principles and 
stand fully demonstrated before us. 

SBISSS UR Sey OLS ALk. Hose Ri Cy ECE 
AND THEN GO AHEAD.” 

There is a tremendous satisfaction 
to us all to know that we are right, 
and the ever increasing ratio in the 
rate at which we are receiving the sup- 
port of Business Houses in contracts 
for our Books and Reports, augurs for 
an overwhelming business and finan- 
cial success for our organization. 

It can be truthfully saia that we are 
ceiving satisfaction to our subscribers. 
This embraces our Rating Books, our 
Commercial Reports, Special Investi- 
gations, and also in the matter of Com- 
mercial and Legal matters handled for 
our Subscribers by our ATTORNEY 
and BANK ORGANIZATION. Like- 
wise, the Banks and Attorneys under 
contract with us are free in their com- 
mendations of the work which we are 
doing in building up ter them a clien- 
tele of commercial houses which will 
be mutually valuable for the future. 

And, as a whole, every Department 
in our Organization, the Attorney and 
Bank Department, the Revision De- 
partment, the Service Department, the 
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Reporting Department, etc.,—all so 
clearly inter-related,—are so thorough- 
ly organized and co-ordinated,—as to 
exert the strongest effort to the com- 
mon end—the build'ng up of a rec- 
ognized source of reliable commercial 
iniormation covering the entire world. 
The integral units of our Organiza- 
tion, our men and women, are of a 
class that will stand comparison with 
any organization that exists anywhere. 
Our men and women are clean in 
thought and habits; are healthy and 
capable; are loyal and enthusiastic,— 
and with an outstanding interest and 
conviction in the fulfillment of our pur- 
pose to make the United Agency head 
and shoulders above every institution 
of its kind and to class with the very 
best Institutions in business today. 
Given a practical working basis, on 
a broad and solid foundation, under 
the control of clean, capable, aggres- 
sive workers, and working under the 
guidance of a Board of Directors of 
right thinking, successful men,—it goes 
without saying that this Agency is 
destined to rapidly increase its patron- 
age, its influence in business affairs, 
and soon to receive its rightful recog- 
nition as one of the country’s leading 
and most successful business Insti- 
tutions. 
Respectfully submitted, 
UNITED ‘AGENCY. 
President. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the United Agen- 
cy was held at the General Offices, Di- 
rectors Room on Wednesday, July 
18th, with a full attendance of the 
Board. 

At the annual stockholders meeting 
held later on the same day, all of the 
present directors and officers of the 
company were duly re-elected. 

Following is the report of the public 
accountants on the financial condition 
of ns Agency, as of date June 30th, 
1917, 

Ro Mo McCRACKENS SCO); 
Public Accountants 
Chicago, Ill., July 14, 1917. 

To the President. and Board of Di- 
rectors,. United Agency, 

Chicago, Illinois. 
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Gentlemen :— 

Pursuant to your instructions, we 
have made a general audit of the books 
and accounts of the United Agency. 
for the six months ended June 30th, 
1917, and present herewith Condensed 
Balance Sheet as of June 30th, 1917, 
which is prepared from our report of 
audit covering said period. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. McCracken & Co. 
UNITED AGENCY 
Condensed Balance Sheet, 
June 30, 1917 
Assets 
Fixed: Plant, Equipment 
and Inventories ....... $3,103,287.33 


Current: Accounts & 

Notes Receivable and 
Cash’ (224 2430. % ee 285.729.19 
$3,389,916.52 


Liabilities 

Capital Stock (Authoriz- 

ed $3,000,000.00) Issu- 
ed and outstanding... .$1,465,059.23 


Deferred: Account Stock 29,500.00 
Current: Notes and Ac- 
counts, Payable sakss 89,422.93 
Reserves: For uncomplet- | - 
ed contracts, deprecia- 
tion, ete. J... oe 33,180.11 
Surplus 734-1 ty eee 1,771,854.25 
$3,389,016.52 
Excess of quick Assets 
over Current Liabilities. 196,306.26 


The work of the Revision Depart- 
ment for Volume 13 is especially com- 
mendable. On the night of Aug. 2nd 
the department worked all night and- 
up to 7:00 o’clock on the morning of | 
Aug. 3rd. This insures that United 
Agency Volume 13 Rating Book will 
be out promptly on scheduled time. 

For conscientious and efficient effort 
the present force in the Revision De- 
partment excels even the high stand- 
ard which that department has main- 
tained during the past several years 
and is in a way an indication that 
augurs well for their success in the 
future. They deserve great credit and . 
without a doubt it will not pass un- 
noticed by their superior officers. . 

They have measured up to what was 
expected of them and perhaps more. 


SECURITIES SUPPLEMENT 
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We have published in former issues 
of Service Supplement sketches and 
pictures of the gentlemen associated in 
the Extension Bureau of the United 
Agency, and while all of these have no 
doubt been interesting to a number of 
readers of “Service” and their records 
have shown them to be men of action 
and business acumen, there are other 
men whose names have not yet appear- 
ed, that are quite as active and quite 
as business like as those who have pre- 
ceded them in these columns. 

In this issue there appears the pic- 
ture of Mr. H. L. Brundage. Mr. Brun- 
dage was born in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, Jan. 6th, 1886. He remained in 
that city until the completion of his 
high school course in 1906. While in 
high school he specialized in science 
and athletics and during intervals be- 
tween sessions, vacation periods, he 
‘was employed in various positions, in 
banking, engineering and farming. 

In 1905 he entered Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, Iowa, again specializing in 





science and athletics. He won his col- 
lege letter in track and baseball, and 
at the same time earned his tuition by 
assisting the physical director in gym- 
nasium work. He also helped to pay 
his way through college by doing 
many odd jobs, such as are known to 
many who have thus advanced with- 
out a liberal allowance of funds. 

He graduated from Grinnell in 1910 
and at once left for Pierre, S. D., en- 
gaging in the teaching of science and 
at the same time being in charge of 
athletics in that school, coaching the 
students in baseball, football, basket- 
ball, track and team work. This po- 
sition he held for two years and then 
resigned. 

He was married to a Boston girl 
June 11th, 1912, and was the same 
year elected physical director of the 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Ci- 
cero, Illinois, and had charge of all ac- 
tivities of the boys there for five years. 

On March 20th, 1917, he became 
connected with the Securities Depart- 
ment of this Agency and has been ac- 
tive in its work since then. 

Mr. Brundage is personally highly 
regarded by all who have the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. In keeping with 
his athletic training he is active men- 
tally and physically, is alert to take ad- 
vantage of any opening in a legitimate 
business way and has been successful 
in his work with the Agency. 

His home is at Riverside, Illinois, 
where, with his wife and two children, 
he lives in ideal surroundings. 





SUPPOSE 


If all that we say 
In a single day, 
With never a word left out, 
Were printed each night 
In clear black and white, 
*Twould prove queer reading, no doubt. 


And then just suppose 
Ere one’s eyes he could close 
He must read the day’s record through, 
Then wouldn’t one sigh, 
And wouldn’t he try 
A great deai less talking to do? 


And I more than half think 
That many a kink 
Would be smothered in life’s tangled thread, 
Tf one-half that we say 
In a single day 
Were left forever unsaid. 
—Author Unknown. 
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Mr. Garnet L. Shepherd, member of 
the Extension Staff here represented, 
was born near Elgin, Nebr., on August 
31st, 1882, and has lived in that vicin- 
ity the greater part of his life. 

He attended public school and af- 
ter graduating therefrom he continued 
his education by attending the Nebras- 
ka Wesleyan University near Lincoln. 
He has pursued no schedule of educa- 
tion since then, but has attended oth- 
er schools and has taught in some of 
the schools in his home county and has 
been, on several occasions, elected to 
offices of responsibility in his home 
community. 

Mr. Shepherd has always been in- 
dustrious, a hard worker, a believer in 
the accomplishing of large things and 
is always optimistic in his view of the 
world and tenacious in his efforts to 
improve himself and benefit others. 
His sense of loyalty is strong and his 
best friends are those who have the 
most intimate knowledge of him. 

While at Rockwell City, Iowa, in 
the latter part of 1915, Mr. Shepherd 
became interested in the United Agen- 
cy, and saw in that company a future 
with which he wished to become iden- 
tified. He also considered it a field 
in which his hard work and his sup- 
port would be helpful. 


His connection since then has 
proven that he made no mistake in 
his choice, as his work has been quite 
satisfactory and his standing in the or- 
ganization good. 

Mr. Shepherd’s home is at Plattville, 
Wisconsin. 


UNITED AGENCY STOCKHOLD- 
ERS’ BANQUET 


Wednesday, July 18th, was a day 
of more than usual interest for the 
stockholders of this Company. In the 
afternoon a business meeting was held 
in the assembly room of the general 
offices, Chicago, Ill., which was mark- 
ed by enthusiasm, the result of pro- 
gress as given by the officials showing 
a marked advance in the prosperity of 
the Agency. 

The Stockholders arranged for a 
banquet to be held at the Hotel Mor- 
rison on the evening of the 18th, at 
6:30 o’clock and a remarkable attend- 
ance prevailed, a large number of 
stockholders attending, including many 
of the ladies. 

At the speakers table were, Presi- 
dent Visscher ; Vice-President Sinclair ; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hood; General 
Manager, Croft; General Superintend- 
ent, Miller; Gov. Vessey; Messrs. 
Rollo and Ziegler of the Extension 
staff; A. R. Bone, of the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co., representing the Chamber 
of Commerce of Chicago; and Mr. 
Richards, Past President of the Execu- 
tive’s Club of Chicago. 

After enjoying several courses which 
were most efficiently served under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Har- 
ry Moir, proprietor of the hotel, Mr. 
Hood, in a humorous way, introduced 
Mr. T. H. Ziegler as the permanent 
chairman of the evening. This was at 
the request of the stockholders present. 

The latter made a most efficient 
toastmaster, introducing the several 
speakers in a felicitous and happy 
manner, the first to be introduced by 
him being Mr. Rollo, former Cashier 
of the First National Bank of Mar- 
seilles, Ill., who for himself expressed 
his gratification at the advancement 
made financially in the affairs of the 
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Agency, and for Mr. N. J. Cary, Presi- 
Cenvwor Wark s Bank; Utica, -lll., one 
of the oldest banks in the West, read 
a letter expressing Mr. Cary’s great 
satisfaction with the progress the com- 
pany has made in the past four years 
and predicting for it a brilliant fu- 
ture. Mr. Rollo closed his remarks by 
stating that he would call on Gov. 
Vessey to introduce one of the guests 
as the speaker of the evening, which 
the Governor did in a brief account of 
the speaker’s prominence in civic af- 
fairs and in business; introducing him 
to the audience as Mr. A. R. Bone, 
Vice-Chairman of the Ways. and 
Means Committee of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Bone took for the subject of his 
address, “Constructive Business,’ and 
discussed it eloquently, giving his view 
of business as it should be conducted 
in these progressive times. Said Mr. 
Bone, “The manner of conducting 
business has entirely changed in a 
comparatively few years. Business is 
now conducted more and more on the 
principle of the golden rule. Charac- 
ter enters into and forms the chief as- 
set of not only minor business, but 
more especially in the large corpora- 
tions where a man is judged for what 
he is worth morally, more than on his 
financial strength.” 


The toastmaster, after Mr. Bone’s 
address, introduced the President of 
the United Agency, as the young old 
man of the Agency family. Mr. Visscher 
in his usual impressive and convincing 
manner, expressed his gratification 
at the development in the affairs 
of the company for the past year, 
stating that as it went on and the 
company gained in power and prestige, 
he felt more and more convinced of the 
accomplishment of the principal object 
of the company, of helping reduce the 
enormous credit losses of the country, 
and that would be in a large measure 
fulfilled within a reasonably brief time. 
He advised that he was not going to 
make a speech, that he proposed to 
put the responsibility in this sense on 
the’ Vice-President as he did not fre- 
quently have the opportunity. 

Mr. Sinclair, Vice-President, when 
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introduced, claimed he had become 
aware of the scheme of the President 
to escape responsibility and promi- 
nence. He knew that Mr, Visscher 
was the president of several large cor- 
porations and he understood that it 
was his custom to shift the work of 
speech-making on to his Vice-Presi- 
dents and on this occasion he, Mr. 
Sinclair, was the victim. 

In the course of his brief speech, Mr. 
Sinclair touched upon the rapid and 
substantial growth of the United 
Agency, and stated that on looking back 
over the few brief years in which the 
Agency had been operating, he doubt- 
ed whether those men who had so suc- 
cessfully piloted the affairs of the 
Agency, could they have foreseen the 
work and obstacles in the way of car- 
rying on this work would have had the 
courage to support the proposition, 
but that the results attained have been 
so gratifying that he felt the stock- 
holders could be congratulated, and 
that in a far shorter period than was 
expected, they would be receiving divi- 
dends on their investment. He would 
not predict a date, but thought that 
it was not far away. 

Mr. Sinclair proved a most interest- 
ing speaker and those interested in the 
Agency will be pleased to hear from 
him far more frequently than hereto- 
fore. 

Mr. Ziegler next introduced the Gen- 
eral Manager, as being a “tough prop- 
osition for competitors and skeptics to 
digest.” 

The General Manager confined him- 
self strictly to the serious side of Agen- 
cy affairs, explaining what were the 
principal objects of the Agency and 
how they proposed to attain these ob- 
jects. Said he, “We have the three prin- 
cipal essentials for successful operation, 
the MEN, men of stability, character 
and integrity, the PRODUCT, and the 
FIELD for the product.” He predict- 
ed a much more rapid advance even 
than has already taken place in the 
organization during the several years 
past. 

“Every one,” said he, “is affected by 
losses and every one will be benefited 
by curtailment of these losses.” He 
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emphasized the fact that the Agency 
was not primarily founded for the pur- 
pose of making money, but had a much 
higher ambition, that of overcoming 
the known heavy losses through in- 
sufficient information on the part of 
those granting credit. In his remarks 
he stated that the losses had run as 
high in the United States as $400,000,- 
O00 a year, and as the population was 
around 100,000,000 that would mean a 
loss of $4.00 for every individual in 
the country. 

“That is not the only loss,” said Mr. 
Croft, “there are millions expended in 
efforts to prevent these losses and un- 
til the advent of this Agéncy, these 
movements were found insufficient.” 

Mr. Becker, President of the Rotary 
Club” was flext. introduced, 3) aeLic 
toastmaster, and this speaker first ex- 
pressed the general esteem in which 
Mr. Croft was held by his fellow mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club, some three 
or four hundred of the representative 
business men of the city, and his con- 
fidence that the United Agency would 
continue in the wonderful strides 
which had characterized it up to the 
present. 

Mr. Miller, General Superintendent 
of the Agency, spoke briefly on differ- 
ent features of organization work, the 
care with which men were selected, 
how they were trained on entrance in- 
to the organization, the special educa- 
tional features for the young women of 
the Agency, etc. 

Mr. Richards, past president of the 
Executives’ Club, of which Mr. Miller 
is now Secretary-Treasurer, and repre- 
senting in business one of the largest 
insurance concerns of the city, was in- 
troduced and in a comparative way, 
Mr. Richards likened the work in 
which he is engaged to that which 
the Agency so well represented in the 
business world. His remarks, lke 
those of previous speakers, were very 
well received by an interested audience. 

Hon. R. S. Vessey was'.the final 
speaker of the evening and the Gov- 
ernor commented on Agency affairs, 
and especially those that affected the 
stockholders, in his usual happy way. 
He concluded that the stockholders 


who were fortunate enough to become 
identified with the Agency in its early 
years of existence, would always have 
reason to be grateful over their in- 
vestment, not only from a profit-mak- 
ing point of view, but from the im- 
mense good the Agency which they 
fostered would be able to accomplish 
in the business life. 

Mr. Jedele of the Agency staff of 
employes entertained the guests at the 
banquet with several well chosen se- 
lections on the piano, these being in- 
terspersed throughout the banquet and 
between addresses. His efforts were 
much appreciated. 

It was late when the stockholders 
and their guests dispersed but all ex- 
pressed themselves as having enjoyed 
a profitable and entertaining evening. ° 

This closed the events of a busy day 
in the history of the Agency. 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK 


Work is the one controlling impulse 
and necessity of life. It is the law of 
action. Its worth and need are demon- 
strated every hour and its value corre- 
spondingly increased. It is the panacea 
for every ill and represents the great 
power of existence. 

Work is the synonym of prosperity 
and the other name for success. It 
stands for the vastness of human prog- 
ress and the sum total of every achieve- 
ment. There is nothing human that can 
succeed without it, and nothing enduring 
that has not been led by it. 


A FEW RULES FOR WRITING A 
GOOD BUSINESS LETTER 


The letter must have personal appeal. 

Know your customer. 

Express. every sentence plainly and 
completely. 

Know your business. 

Cultivate the primary virtues of pa- 
tience, sympathy, genuine courtesy and 
kindliness. 

Ke sincere: 

Aim at short sentences. , 

Avoid such phrases as “the former” 
and “the latter,” always preferring repe- 
tition to the use of such tiresome refer- 
ences. 
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1. OVER 17,000 RETAIL MERCHANTS FAILED LAST 
YEAR. 


2. _Credit Men are interested in these figures. For their firms 
lose when merchants fail. 


3. They should advise their firms to: use the UNITED 
AGENCY SERVICE, and indeed they should urge them 
to buy it. 


4. Our modern, up-to-date Mercantile Agency Service stops 
losses, saves time, labor and money. It promotes eff- 
ciency in their Credit Department. 


5. And the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE will give the firms 
reliable Credit Information on their clients’ business. 


6. UNITED AGENCY SERVICE is sold on terms that any 
progressive business institution can easily meet. 


7. Firms should study the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE. 
| Write for literature. Address Publicity Department, 


_ The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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\ VERY brave warrior may experience mo- 
ments of threatened disaster—the world’s 
greatest speakers have had their mise 

desert them on the platform—likewise the most ; 
able worker may get out of harmony with him- 
self at times and fall below his standard of — 
efficiency, but the fact that YOU recognize the 
condition when you meet it face to face—and 
the very fact that you have slipped from a 
higher plane of efficiency is the best evidence 
that you can overcome all HDStariee that, ag 
in your path. 


_ The sheer force of will power which has helped 
to establish your past records and the grim 
determination to move steadily on and fightand _ 
hope will enable you to overcome any temporary 
condition which may overtake you. 


Be not diccotaeed in performing any task — 
which you know you can do—the gods. all 
assemble to help those who help themselves. 
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HUSTLE 


THE WORLD OWES EVERY — 
MAN A LIVING, BUT THERE Is 
_NO. DELIVERY SYSTEM TO. 


BRING IT TO HIS DOOR. HE'S ‘ 


GOT TO GO. AFTER ee EARLY _ 
AND OFTEN AND ELBOW HIS 
WAY ‘THROUGH THE CROWD 
Hae GETS THERE FIRST. 
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THE SULKER 


To listen to a whiner’s cause; 

It has no time to stop and pet 

The sulker in a peevish fret 

Who wails he’ll neither work nor play 
Because things haven’t gone his way. 


The world keeps plodding right along 
And gives its favors, right or wrong 
To all who have the grit to work, 
Regardless of the fool or shirk. 

The world says this to every man: 
“Go out and do the best you can.” 





The world’s too busy now to pause 





The world’s too busy to implore 
With anyone to try once more; 
*Twill help him if he wants to rise 
| And boost him if he bravely tries, 
And shows determination grim; 
But it won’t stop to baby him. 


The world is occupied with men 

Who fall but quickly rise again, 

But those who whine because they're hit 
And step aside to sulk a bit 

Are dcomed some day to wake and find 
The world has left them far behind. 








—Edgar A. GueSt. 
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St. Louis 


ine ithe.) At 
pust;-pervice™ 
the front page 
article jtold, <a 
brief story of 
the city of Des 
NUON €So ei 0 
which one of 
the branch of- 
fices of the 
United Agency 
is located. In 
this issue an- 
other of the 
cities in which branch offices of the 
United Agency are located is discussed. 

St. Louis, now a city claiming 800,- 
000 people, was founded before the 
United States was a nation, first set- 
tled by the Spanish, later by the 
French and did not become American 
until 1803. 

This city, 153 years old, has made 
its greatest advancement in the second 
half of its second century. 

Vicompte Pierre de Laclede Liguest 
was exiled from France and in 1755 was 
a resident of the white settlement of 
New Orleans. In 1756 war broke out 
between the French and English and 
Laclede entered into it earnestly and at 
the close of the war found himself in 
very serious financial straits. In order 
that he might recoup his losses, he was 
granted in 1762 a license to trade with 
the Indians on the upper Mississippi 
and Missouri and began to establish a 
trading post somewhere to the north- 
ward. The post was located at the 
present site of the city and the settle- 
ment was named after the Crusader 
King of France, St. Louis. 

It was founded as a fur trading post, 
and a century and a half afterwards had 
become the world’s greatest fur market. 

Before the Civil War, St. Louis was 
said to be the greatest city of the West. 





During those years, river traffic was at 
its highest and the levee was always 
full of steam boats closing in vast piles 
of cotton-bales. 

It was a scene of much turmoil be- 
tween national parties during the war, 
and there is much of Civil War history 
written about it. Its sympathies, 
though strongly northern throughout 
the war, were yet southern enough tc 
suffer with the south. 

It is said that the transcontinental 
railroad lines, which would, prior to the 
war, have naturally gone through St. 
Louis, were deflected to Chicago, and 
when river traffic fell through, there 
was not even a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Louis. At this time four 
bridges span the river and twenty-six 
railroads enter its stations. By Janu- 
ary Ist, 1918, 1t 41s--expected -that the 
twenty-seventh one will be added in the 
Santa Fe System. 

It is claimed that the city has made 
its most rapid progress in the past three 
years, although some speed has been 
shown during the past ten years. 

In 1890 only two bridges spanned the 
Mississipp1 and there were no resi- 
dences worth mentioning west of Sarah 
street, while not one automobile was 
owned in the city, and there were a 
comparatively small number of tele- 
phones. There were only seventeen car 
lines at that time, and only six of these 
were electric. 

Today there is a transportation sys- 
tem which has 347 miles of track within 
the city limits and 112 miles extending 
outside. The St. Louis cars are said to 
be the largest, the most comfortable. 
the most powerful and safest in the 
world, and in addition to regular taxes 
they pay the city something like a mil- 
lion dollars a year in revenue. 

In 1890 the twenty-two banks 
showed deposits of $60,000,000, as 
against $376,712,549 deposits held by 
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twenty-eight banks and sixteen trust 
companies in May, 1917. 

In the understood modern sense 
there was not an office building in the 
city in that year, while today there are 
over one hundred and fifty. 

The great business streets in_ the 
city are Washington avenue, from 
Twelfth to Eighteenth streets ; Twelfth 
street; Olive street, and others of not 
quite so great importance. A great 
part of this business district has been 
built since 1907, and in the middle of 
all this district, besides the numerous 
banks and trust companies, there is 
the Railroad Exchange building, twen- 
ty-one stories high, with more than 
thirty-one acres of rentable floor space, 
which was finished in 1915 and is said to 
be the largest office building in the world. 

The bank clearings for St. Louis in 
1916 were greater by six hundred mil- 
lions than the combined bank clearings 
of Detroit and Cleveland. 

Beyond the western corporate limits 
are solid blocks of apartment houses, 
residences, schools and stores. 

New factories come to St. Louis 
every week, and it now has the larg- 
est brewery, the largest lead works, 
the largest drug house, the largest fur 
market, the largest brick works, the 
largest hardware market, the largest 
tobacco factory, the largest cracker 
factory, the largest white lead factory, 
the largest woodenware house and the 
largest street car factory in the world. 

On one of the liveliest corners of the 
city, Seventh and Olive streets in the 
Central National Bank building is the 
St. Louis office of the United Agency, 
ably presided over by Mr. A. H. 
Knodle, district manager. 

Mr. Knodle has had besides his of- 
fice force, the active co-operation of 
the St. Louis Credit Men’s Advisory 
Board, composed of Mr. Edward B. 
Wilder, of the Day Rubber Co., chair- 
man, Mr."].*), Lone of the standard 
Oil ‘Co.;" and *Mry Benj; Saenger “ot 
Prince &40-0 

These gentlemen are interested, as 
are members of other Advisory Boards 
of the United Agency in reducing the 
total of credit losses and in the im- 
provement of credit information service. 





| Preparedness Is the Watchword 


In its issue of August, 1917, page 56, 
The Bankers Monthly prints an article 
by the Hon. R. S. Vessey, Chairman of 
the Advisory Boards of the United 
Agency at Chicago, on the subject of 
‘Preparedness Is the Watchword.” 

This article has attracted a great deal 
of attention because of its timeliness 
and of its interest to all dispensers of 
credit and all those interested in the 
conservation of credit. The article is 
addressed particularly to bankers. 

Gov. Vessey, in discussing the sub- 
ject, said: “One of the most gratifying 
movements of the present is the various 
meetings throughout the country where 
the bankers are getting together in 
their group conferences and state and 
national conventions, with the purpose 
of taking a larger responsibility in local 
and national affairs.” 

He said, “that the ultimate success 
of the banker is the success of his pa- 
trons, and the former spirit of aloofness 
with which it was customary to sur- 
round the banker and separate him 
from the rest of the community is ~ 
neither for the best inteérésteoieane 
banker, for his patrons, nor for his com- 
munity as a whole.” 

Said Mr.' Vessey: .; [he spragereas 
question of the banker is how to fit him- 
self to fulfill the duties which modern 
times demand of him. At the present 
he is fitting himself by attending and 
participating in these group  confer- 
ences and = various conventions. 
Through them he will learn what other 
foremost bankers are doing and by 
coming in contact with other men in 
this way, gain experience and knowl- 
edge. 

“Tf the banker-is in ageiealeaas 
where the predominating industry is 
agriculture, he must get himself in sym- 
pathy with the people on the farm. He 
should endeavor in building up that 1n- 
dustry to make better the conditions 
for his city and not only help the farmer 
to increase the value of his products, 
but the quantity as well, and no one 1s 
more prepared to do efficient work 
along this line than the local banker. 
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[In the meantime he increases his own 
business by reason of the increased 
wealth production of his own trade ter- 
ritory 

“Another line of work that is natu- 
rally the banker’s and a most important 
one. It is known that the credit losses 
of this nation alone are between two 
and three hundred million dollars per 
annum, which is a tremendous drain on 
legitimate business and which is a tax 
on the ultimate consumer, because all 
this is part of the expense of doing busi- 
ness and comes out of the pockets of 
each and everyone.” 

Said the Governor, “A president of a 
Southern Bankers’ Association recently 
said that a bank’s importance in a com- 
munity was largely judged by its abil- 
ity to serve in the way of giving out 
dependable credit information. 

“While credit information is obtained 
through many sources, it is believed 
that a much larger amount of depend- 
able information comes through what 
is termed the triangle—the banker, the 
commercial attorney andthe credit 
man, with the mercantile agency acting 
as a channel through which it reaches 
the party in need of the information. 

“It is realized that the banker has not 
always received just treatment from 
mercantile agencies, any more than he 
has from many business houses who 
have been prone to use the banker as a 
convenience for their own business in- 
tecests,”’ 

Mr. Vessey stated “that he believed 
the banker entitled to remuneration for 
his distribution to this triangle of such 
dependable information as “should be 
required of him. That part of credit 
information which the banker gives to 
his own customers is part of the com- 
munity upbuilding work, and the re- 
muneration comes back to him in an 
indirect way.” 

“The banker,” said he, “would want 
his bank to be fitted with modern, up- 
to-date equipment, with books, appli- 
ances and methods which obtain in 
banks which are in the foreground of 
the banking industry. He will want 
equipment such as will fill his own need 
and those of his customers and pros- 
pective customers, and these needs 
should embrace complete and compre- 
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hensive credit files, not only on the cus- 
tomers of: the bank, but also complete 
and up-to-date credit information on 
every business man, on every business 
concern in his community. 

“The value of such records must be 
apparent to every banker. Whenever 
an application for a loan is made, or 
paper is presented for discount or a 
name is offered for endorsement, ready 
reference and such available data in 
one’s own possession will in many in- 
stances make unpleasant delays un- 
necessary and often avoid embarrass- 
ing complications. 

“This is largely a matter of reciproci- 
ty, as the banker, by giving prompt 
service, will also have a right to expect 
it in return.” 

The Governor went on to say, “There 
are three large general rating agencies 
publishing books giving country wide 
credit information. 

“One of them, with headquarters .in 
Chicago, has gone so far in advance 
work in this field as to give in its rating 
book eight points of vital credit infor- 
mation, each one shown by a symbol to 
indicate the moral character of the con- 
cern listed or of those in control of it, 
one to represent the business ability 
and still others showing habit of pay 
and net worth. 

“At the close of this war the oppor- 
tunity as well as the responsibility of 
the banking institutions of this nation 
will be greatly increased. If the nation 
is ready and wants to, it can capture a 
large share of the markets of the world, 
but the bankers must exercise courage 
equal to that of the financial institu- 
tions of Great Britain. 

“Commercial activities cannot oc- 
cupy and retain the foreign market un- 
less the great financial institutions have 
the courage to precede our commercial 
activities with their money. 

“This country will be called upon to 
serve the foreign countries in a financial 
way before it can enjoy a reasonable 
share of their market for our goods. 

“This,” said he, “will be the real test 
that will come to bankers here, and I 
feel confident they are going to stand 
the test, and that this nation, aided by 
the present national banking laws and 
encouragement of banking institutions, 
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will continue to be the world’s banker. 

“We must combat the ‘enormous 
credit losses of two to three hundred 
million dollars, and to do this some 
comprehensive, reliable and up-to-date 
credit information is absolutely essen- 
tial. 


| Coming Events 


The regular monthly meetings of 
the entire force in the general offices 
will be resumed in September as for- 
merly, on the third Wednesday of the 
month and, as has been customary, a 
speaker of prominence will be present 
on each occasion. 


Various other activities will open up 
in September, including an Efficient 
Speaking class, the Progressive Asso- 
ciation for young men, and other ac- 
tivities not as yet decided on. 


The regular meeting of the Service 
Salesmen is held as usual on Saturdays, 
at el1C00 Payal the depariment 
heads hold their scheduled meeting 
each Tuesday at 11:00. 


The members of the Security Or- 
ganization have their usual weekly 
meeting on Saturday at 9:00, while the 
city reporters meet regularly at 10:00 
the same day. 


The Sales conferences are held after 
hours each Monday evening, while the 
usual executive conference is_ held 
every Wednesday evening, after hours. 





Attention is again called to the con- 
vention of the American Banker’s As- 
sociation to be held at Atlantic City. 
N> J Septembers2410, 29 sand tro.the 
fifteenth annual convention of the 
American Institute of Bankers, to be 
held at; Denyer; Golo; séptember 12; 
13 and 14. The United Agency will 
have a representative at the Atlantic 
City convention and items of interest 
will be reported after the convention 
Int SSricet 


Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





Circumstances due to the world-war 
make for unusual conditions in busi- 
ness and trade. This goes without 
saying, nevertheless, the outlook is 
good, both industrially and commer- 
cially. “When the farmer is prosper- 
ous, the country is prosperous,” is just 
as true in war times as in peace, in- 
deed this truism is emphasized. There 
is, however, a visible trend on the part 
of business to conservatism and reduc- 
tion in volume. 

There has been some apprehension 
as to transportation owing to the heavy 
demand on the railroads for move- 
ment of troops and army and navy sup- 
plies, but this has been removed to a 
great extent by the increased efficiency 
shown through the work of the Rail- 
way War Board. With only 3 per cent 
more equipment in June, 1917, 26 per 
cent more service was given than in 
June, 1916. Freight congestion has 
been troublesome, but, as a whole, the 
country has been relieved and the 
management promises that movements 
of grain shall be free and adequate. 

Business continues active, especially 
in the West, though slightly reduced in 
volume, as it is costing more to do 
business now, owing to higher wages 
and increased cost of raw material. 
In Chicago and surrounding territory, 
business is reported steady, failures 
fewer and collections improved. 

Building is probably more affected 
adversely than any other prominent 
line of endeavor in most sections of 
the country, although increases are 
shown in a few cities in the eastern 
and central states and in certain por- 
tions of the western and _ southern 
states. The real shrinkage is figured 
at 17 per cent for July and for the 
seven months this year ending Aug. 
Ist 13 per cent. 

Price fixing has been undertaken 
by the national government and by 
the governors of a number of states 
through the National Council of De- 
fense and the State Councils. | 

A basic price of $2.20, Chicago, has 
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been fixed for wheat and the price of 
bituminous coal at the mines has been 
definitely decided on, with the price to 
be charged by the retail dealers still to 
be determined, although this regula- 
tion is practically settled. It appears 
probable that there will be little if any 
reduction in the price of anthracite 
coal to the consumer. While there is 
some repression, there is little fear as 
to the ultimate effect of price control 
as it is felt the government will be as 
fair as possible to all concerned, after 
impartial investigation. 

Steel.—It is understood the govern- 
ment in fixing prices will determine 
the selling price of this product. In 
the meantime, pig iron furnaces are 
said to have sufficient orders to run 
to capacity for the greater part of 1918. 
The government is the principal buyer, 
but there is said to be a better demand 
for structural steel, yet orders are hard 
to fill and the labor situation is a 
deterrent in this industry. ‘The Steel 
Corporation had unfilled tonnage on 
July 31st of 10,844,000 tons, a decrease 
of more than a million tonsfrom June 3Cth. 

Coal.—In July 6,724,000 tons of an- 
thracite coal were shipped, creating a 
new high record for that month, while 
of bituminous there was shipped over 
90 railroads, 765,000 carloads, about 
130,000 tons in excess of a year ago. 

Coke.—The supply, 1,428,000 tons 
for July, was something less than a 
year ago, while the demand was 
ereater and insufficient for the demand 
production for use in the manufacture 
of steel. 

Cotton. — This staple declined in 
ful supply, which will probably be in- 
ful supply which will probably be in- 
creased by timely rains in Texas. The 
condition of 70.3 per cent estimated 
on July 25th was 67.8 per cent on Aug. 
25th, 1 per cent being allowed for 
abandonment of planted area. ‘This is 
probably not what the’final outcome will 
be, that depending on’ future conditions. 

Railroads.—Net earnings increased 
10 per cent over a year ago in June, 
which is an improvement. The gross 
earnings for July show a gain of 14 per 
cent. Five thousand five hundred and 
twenty freight cars were ordered dur- 
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ing July, and for export 2,300. Loco- 
motives for home use were ordered 
during the same month, 115, and for 
export, 1,088. There was a consider- 
able improvement in the matter of car 
shortage, only 34,000 on August Ist, 
owing to closer co-operation among 
shippers and close attention by railroad 
managers. 

Lumber.—The cut in June was l,- 
142,000,000 feet of soft wood and 73,- 
000,000 feet of hard wood, a consider- 
able increase in both over a year ago, 
while shipments of soft wood totaled 
1,223,000,000 feet and hard wood 80,- 
000,000 feet, a still greater increase. 

Commodity Prices.—A consistently 
increasing record is taking place from 
month to month, August Ist author- 
ities reporting a high figure of $16.40 
compared with $1144 a year ago. 
There were in July advances in 37 
commodities, 22 declined and in 45 no 
change. 

The demand from abroad for sup- 
ples and food crops of all kinds, for 
the allies, for American soldiers and 
for neutrals, will, it is believed, be ade- 
quately supplied from our surplus. It 
is estimated that food crops of all kinds 
will exceed last year’s production by 
at least 700,000,000 bushels. The crop 
of winter wheat on August Ist reports 
indicate a production of 417,000,000 
bushels, spring wheat 236,000,000 
bushels, oats 1,450,000,000 bushels, 
white potatoes 467,000,000 bushels, 
corn 3,175,000,000 bushels, and hay 
100,000,000 tons. The corn estimate is 
not yet certain, as corn at this time 
needs considerable sun to insure a large 
production. 

Central Kansas, as typified by Bar- 
ton county, which is reported to have 
lost its wheat crop this year, reduced 
from five or six million bushels to less 
than one-third of a million bushels, is 
yet able to secure its needs owing. to 
general prosperity and ample means, 
and it is said hopes to come through 
this winter “with the largest wheat 
crop that ever gladdened the eyes of 
its people.” The spirit of the latter is 
fine and “while local conditions: in 
Kansas City are hampered by short- 
ages of natural gas, electric current for 
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household and commercial use, of 
street railway transportation and of 
coal, the flow of commerce appears too 
strong to be seriously affected.” 


Underlying conditions are sound, 
the country’s credit at its best, its 
banking interests strong and co-oper- 
ative so that there is room only for 
optimism, notwithstanding the  in- 
creased and increasing cost of living 
which may be ameliorated by action 
of the government in the near future. 


The State of South Dakota is lead- 
ing in a project for the raising of an 
agricultural army for increased wheat 
supply. The State Council of Defense 
has presented a plan, endorsed by the 
Council and by others, looking to the 
utilizing of many acres of productive 
western land. Congress to provide a 
method whereby the War Department 
creates an Agricultural Army, made 
up, in the main, from those who are 
unable to serve in the regular army 
or navy by reason of certain defects; 
but this may include also persons of 
eligible age from 21 to 41, possessing 
experience in agricultural work, the 
whole force to be placed under military 
control and training, with regular mili- 
tary pay, clothing and food equipment. 

The idea is to have a survey made, 
showing the number of acres and 
acreage tracts in each county of certain 
states, which could be plowed and 
cropped, either this fall or next spring, 
not now under cultivation or being 
used for food production purposes. 


They advise that leases expire next 
year in the State of South Dakota to 
the probable amount of 200,000 acres, 
which the state by legislation could 
have utilized for government crop 
purposes. 

The plan has. been fully worked out 
and is strongly endorsed by not only 
the State Council of Defense, but by 
prominent public men of wide experi- 
ence, including Ex-Gov. Eberhart of 
Minnesota, Hon. R. S. Vessey of Chi- 
cago, Ex-Gov. of the State of South 
Dakota, Pres. E. C. Périsho--of the 
South Dakota State College, V. J. 
Valentine, County Agricultural Agent, 
and many others. 

On Monday, August 27th, the Presi- 
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dent placed an embargo on all articles 
of commerce to enemy countries and 
on all foods, fuels, cotton and other ar- 
ticles contributing to American de- 
fense, to all other countries. 

The purpose is to control such com- 
merce, licensing legitimate shipments 
at request. It is made clean thatetnis 
country will go to almost any limit to 
prevent goods reaching Germany. It 
does not prohibit export, but is merely 
export control. 

There are two lists which have been 
prepared in the interest of facility and 
expediency. The first one applies to 
the enemy and their allies and to the 
neutrals of Europe. 

The President says that “it is obvi- 
ous that a closer supervision of ex- 
porting is necessary with respect to 
European neutrals within the sphere of 
hostilities than is required for coun- 
tries farther removed.” 

This will undoubtedly have notice- 
able effect on exports of foodstuffs par- 
ticularly, and will add confidence to 
the belief that there will be an ade- 
quate supply for all who should share 
in these products. 


NO NEED FOR PITY 
(From the Christian Science Monitor ) 


The American soldier is not a person 
to be pitied or to be condoled with. He 
is the chosen representative of the na- 
tion in the great battle for the defense 
of those liberties for which his ances- 
tors fought, and which they secured 
through centuries of struggle. 

No one dares to be sorry for Wash- 
ington or for Montgomery, or for the 
farmers who fell at Lexington. But 
there is a strange feeling of pity for 
those unknown British soldiers who fell 
at Concord bridge or in the Middlesex 
woods because their cause was a lost 
cause and a bad one. | 

And so no one need ever pity any 
soldier in the armies of the Republic, 
even should he leap “‘the golden stile.” 
Principle makes its demands incessant- 
ly on the men and women of the world; 
and, if they are wise, they obey those 
demands, no matter where the demand 
may take them. 
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Adversity an Incentive to Growth 





_ Mr. Elihu Root, former Secretary of 
State, was recently dispatched at the 
head of a commission to the Russian 
government by President Wilson, with 
the purpose of steadying the present 
governing influences in that country 
and offering assistance in practical 
ways so as to encourage them in doing 
their part in the world war and in 
reaching-a stable form of government 
in harmony with American ideals. 

From this mission and its object, the 
well known writer, Frank Crane, draws 
a lesson that is of particular benefit to 
every individual. 

Mr. Root in his efforts to reassure 
free Russia in this; her time of unrest 
and trouble, advised them that democ- 
racies are always in trouble, and not 
only is that true of democracies, but of 
everything else that lives. — 

Savoenir. Crane, “Che only place 
where there is no trouble is the grave.” 

mricic, said he, “everything... is 
peaceful. There are no pangs of un- 
requitted love, no pains, no aches, no 
worries or problems, no bills to pay, no 
snubs to suffer, and the nearer a man 
comes to being a dead one, the less 
trouble he will have.” 

The tendency of the average human 
being is toward a peaceful life, and 
his ambition to live in a time when 
there are no disturbances in the way of 
wars, strikes or similar trouble caused 
by human differences. 

It is not meant to say that a dead un1- 
formity is the desired goal, but rather 
that there should be the utmost un- 
trammeled freedom of thought and 
unity only in service and the humani- 
ties. 

Unity of opinion is regarded as the 
unsafest of all conditions, but the ob- 
ject of the majority and to which they 
should bend their efforts is unity of ac- 
tion. 

In no considerable body of men is 
there unity of thought. On the con- 
trary, there is immense divergence of 
opinions in these collective bodies, such 
as conventions, legislatures, city coun- 
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cils, U. S. Congress and other various 
collections of men or women, but they 
are joined in unity of action, although 
here, as in the American Congress or 
State Assembly, there-is always squab- 
bling. Newspapers are exnosing, 
preachers are warning, politicians de- 
nouncing this or that, and members of 
labor organizations denouncing mem- 
bers of capitalistic or other organiza- 
tions. This is all because the country 
and its people are alive. 

The great war in which this country 
is now participating, it is hoped, may 
lead to universal peace, and efforts are 
being made to secure unity of action 
amongst the nations of the earth with 
this purpose in view. 

In a government in which the people 
govern, errors are apparently more eas- 
ily realized, weak points in policies de- 
tected, and they learn to self-amend 
them, while where absolute government 
prevails they never realize how bad they 
are. The present leaders of the central 
governments of Europe represent this 
absolute form of government in its 
probably worst condition, and the the- 
ory of those in authority is to suppress 
any who oppose the government, while 
the theory of democracy is to freely de- 
bate these subjects and to hear all sides 
of any argument that may arise as for 
or against the government. 

“Life,” says Mr. Crane, “is a trouble 
breeder, and that zone between 16 and 
26 is full of hurricanes and volcanoes.” 
Meaning thereby that this 1s the most 
restless period of life, that life is more 
active during these years and a man 
more inclined to argue and dispute than 
at any other period before or after. 

It can be safely alleged that every de- 
mocracy reaches success only through 
adversity, and trouble and incidents 
need not be cited to readily prove this 
view; the mind of any intelligent man 
who has given the matter any thought 
knows this to be the case. 





A convention that will attract more 
than ordinary interest will be held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., under the auspices 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. This is the War Convention oi 
Business Men in session from the 18th 
to the 21st of the present month. 
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Our Girls [io Poeun ea 
Mieits 6 echt die 
Latw her. swolie 
represents our 


girls in this issue 
of “Service,” was 
born and_ edu- 
cated in the city 
of Chicago, re- 
-eiving her gram- 
mar education in 
the parochial { : 
schools andafter- | \ 
wards attending : 
one of the best of 
the local high 
schools, yfor< a 
year. On leaving 
school she decided that she would like 
to earn something on her own account 
and secured a position at once with 
the John M. Smyth Mercantile Com- 
pany, handling and sorting mail, but 
as at that period her health was not 
very rugged, her father insisted she 
give up work and remain at home for a 
time. 

On the Ist of July, 1913, she entered 
the service of the United Agency and 
has continuously been employed there 
since. She has not only become pro- 
ficient in the use of the typewriter since 
joining the Agency, but has also per- 
fected herself in stenographic work and 
has for quite a while been capable of do- 
ing excellent work along both lines. 

Since her entrance into the Agency 
she has had valuable experience, not 
only in stenography and typewriting, 
but in filing, handling of mail, etc. 

Miss Lawler has for a considerable 
period been in the office of the General 
Manager and has been entrusted with 
much work of a confidential character 
and throughout her experience with the 
company has given entire satisfaction 
to her superiors. 

She has a fine personality and is . al- 
ways neat in appearance and dress, has 
been ambitious to improve her chances 
and has, in fact, made unusual progress. 

Miss Lawler has proven, throughout 
the term of more than four years, a 
valuable member of the Agency force. 
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| tet tienee | Legal Lights | 


Mr. F. H. Grane, of the Attorney and 
Bank department, recently tendered his 
resignation, having completed his work 
with the United Agency in establishing 
attorney connections in the larger and 
more important cities and has accepted 
a position with the Boynton Oil & Gas 
Company. He leaves with the best 


wishes of this company Sunes success in 
his new field. 


The revision of the Attorney and 
Bank Register is now complete and the 
new register will be published and 
ready for circulation on or about Sep- 
tember 15th. 


Mr. E. D. Sprague has been spend- 
ing several weeks in the department, 
preparing himself for efficiency work, 
and will soon be ready to take the field. 


Better, Wiser and Happier. 


Do you wish the world were better? 
Let me tell you what to do; 
Set a watch upon your actions, — 
Keep them always straight and true; 
Rid your mind of selfish motives; 
Let your thoughts be clean and high, 
You can make a little Eden 
Of the sphere you occupy. 


Do you wish the world were wiser? 
Well, suppose you make a start, 
By accumulating wisdom 
In the scrapbook of your heart; 
Do not waste one page on folly; 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 
If you want to give men knowledge 
You must get it, ere you give. 


Do you wish the world were happy? 
Then remember day by day 

Just to scatter seeds of kindness 
As you pass along the way; 

For the pleasures of the many 
May be ofttimes traced to one, 

As the hand that plants an acorn 
Shelters armies from the sun. 


—Elila Wheeler Wilcox. 
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The Modern 20th Century Plan 


To be worthy of patronage, business 
organizations must at least keep 
abreast of the times, if not even a trifle 
ahead. This thought is in connection 
with some well-stated remarks made at 
meerecent Jiuncheon tendered by the 
United Agency to its force. 

Mr. T. B. McDonough, of the 
Agency investigating staff, in his talk, 
made a comparison gained by experi- 
ence of the methods in use by the dif- 
ferent large agencies. 

He stated that this present occasion, 
of itself, of the management of the 
United Agency tendering a iuncheon 
to its force was an unheard of proceed- 
ing in the history of agency work, but 
that he could see from what he had 
learned since being with the United 
Agency, that it was in line with the 
policy of the management. to create 
harmony and inspiration and a spirit of 
co-operation of the entire force, to the 
one enthusiastic purpose of furnish- 
ing to business houses, a character and 
grade of service of superior merit and 
the upbuilding of an institution in 
which each and every one of them 
could take the keenest pride. 

He stated that he had been in agency 
work for many years, having served 
one agency eight years, and another 
five, and that on becoming associated 
in his present employment with the 
United Agency, he was impressed with 
the fact that he had, from the first of 
his employment, been given an op- 
portunity of meeting the officials of the 
company. He contrasted this with a 
prior experience in which he had been 
in and out of the office daily for up- 
wards of eight: years without ever 
having had an opportunity of meeting 
the manager during all of that time. 

He called attention to the fact that 
the United Agency was the first to 
make use of the dictaphone in its wor‘ 
and also the first to use the automobile 
for its investigators, and that there 
were many devices of an up-to-date 
nature in use by the United Agency 
that were not in use by any other 
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agency, such as letter opening ma- 
chines, automatic typewriters, etc., etc. 
Also the United Agency runs a night 
force for facilitating its work and thus 
gets its reports 24 hours earlier to the 
hands of the clients. 

He -stated, however, that the one 
thing that impressed him most was the 
interest which the officers took in help- 
ing the employes to improve their con- 
dition, this work being effected through 
a series of classes of instruction, and 
by regularly organized monthly meet- 
ings of the entire force in which ad- 
dresses were given by men in profes- 
sional and business lines, of progres- 
sive and constructive ideas. 

He stated that he was pleased to 
realize these things and to see that 
they all tended to the development of 
a feeling of harmony and fellowship in 
the work of the United Agency, which 
was in vivid contrast with experiences 
which he had had in other places. 

There is perhaps nothing decidedly 
original in the policies of the United 
Agency, but they are indications that 
the officers and managers are fully 
alive to the necessity of modern equip- 
ment and of modern methods of or- 
ganization and of the necessity of 
knowing that their employes are 
physically capable as well as intelli- 
gently and mechanically, and that this 
condition, when attained, must be 
maintained. That employes must 
work under favorable conditions, as to 
ventilation and light as well as equip- 
ment, and this they have had the fore- 
sight to provide for. 

Mr. McDonough’s remarks were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by those pres- 
ent and endorsed by others who have 
had somewhat similar experience. 





POSTPONED PAYMENTS 

“Do much credit business?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the fashionable 
grocer. “Practically all my sales are 
of that kind.” 

“Do any of your customers pay you 
on the nail?” 

“Well, some of them do, but I have 
to move the nail up two or three times 
before they can hit it.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. e | 
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The picture of the director appearing 
in the September issue is that of F. W. 
Fitch, one of the dynamic forces closely 
interested in the work of the United 
Agency. 

His history is characteristic of the 
man. After receiving such’ meager 
education as the common schools of his 
native state afforded in his. boyhood, 
he learned the barber trade. The quali- 
ties that have contributed to his suc- 
cess were conspicuous at the start. In 
his work he studied the needs of his 
customers and those of his profession, 
and-he quickly concluded that better 
conditions were required. He advo- 
cated better service and better goods 
with which to give better service, but 
finding that manufacturers did not 
readily respond, he decided to enter the 
manufacturing business himself. 

At this time his principal endowment 
was his virile native energy, character- 
istic of so many other Iowa men who 
have acquired prominence and achieved 
success in state, national and inter- 
national endeavor. This endowment 
was his principal inheritance, as he was 
neither aided nor handicapped at the 
beginning of his career with a surplus 
of money. 

He first perfected a preparation 
which he offered to his customers and 
to men of the trade, and this prepara- 
tion met with immediate public ap- 
proval. It did what he claimed it 
would do. It gave service, good serv- 
ice, something for which the customer 
was Satisfied to spend his money. To 
the barbers it meant an uplift for their 
business—a long-felt want—a decided 
improvement. 

With this article introduced and the 
trademark of “Fitch” established as an 
emblem of merit, it was not a difficult 
matter to secure general recognition for 
the extensive line of high grade “Fitch” 
preparations which followed the origi- 
nal article. These products include 
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articles required in every toilet room, 
in every boudoir, as well as in every 
tonsorial headquarters. The output for 
the manufacture is through wholesale 
houses of both barber and the supply 
drug trade and these preparations have 
won both home and foreign endorse- 
ment, which is attested for in that they 
have received highest awards at inter- 
national expositions held in Paris in 
1911, London in 1913, and the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco, in 
1915, 

From the small workshop in Boone, 
Iowa, in which the Fitch business 
started some twenty years ago, the 
plant was removed some eight years 
ago to what was then considered a 
commodious three-story factory build- 
ing in the same city. The business has 
now outgrown this building and an 
elegant fireproof building is now in the 
course of construction in the city of 
Des Moines, to which building the 
business of the F. W. Fitch Company 
will be moved in November of this 
year. The new building is 71x142 feet 
in area, is four stories in height with 
a basement covering the entire area 
and a sub-basement for the heating 
plant. This building, it is considered, 
will be the permanent home of the busi- 
ness and will always stand as a monu- 
ment to the foresight, energy and en- 
terprise of a man who, in his youth, 
started in life with the object and pur- 
pose in view of doing things right. 

This, the F. W. Fitch Company is 
generally recognized as the leading 
manufacturer of hair tonics and toilet 
specialties, and this application is not 
limited. More goods, such as com- 
prise the Fitch line are manufactured 
in the United States than in all other 
countries combined, consequently, as 
the Fitch Company makes more goods 
in this line than any other manufac- 
turer in the United States, it is un-~ 
doubtedly the world’s leading manu- 
facturer of toilet preparations. 

In addition to his regular manufac- 
turing business, Mr. Fitch has become 
associated with a number of other suc- 
cessful enterprises, among which are 
included the United Agency of Chi- 
cago, in which he has long been a 
stockholder and active adviser. He has 
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unbounded faith in the Agency ‘and 
firmly holds to the belief that it is 
destined to become the one great factor 
on which business men may rely for 
accurate and comprehensive credit in- 
formation. 

Mr. Fitch is still a young man, about 
47 years of age, has an_ interesting 
family, the members of which justly 
take pride in his enterprises and 
achievements. Many years are yet 
ahead of him for further perfecting and 
carrying out his plans it is believed, 
and that the same measure of success 
awaits him in the future as has been 
his in the past is not doubted by those 
who know him, and these are legion, 
as he is widely known, and it is said of 
him that his friends are all those who 
know him, and their good wishes not 
only spell success, but emphatically 
pronounce the word after the spelling. 

While definite figures are not avail- 
able, Mr. Fitch is regarded by those 
best informed as a man of large wealth. 
He is of unquestioned business ability, 
is a great organizer and sales manager, 
is personally attractive, is very ener- 
getic and at home in handling large 
enterprises. 

His personal habits are above criti- 
cism, and his standing in his com- 
munity is high. Officially, he is Presi- 
dent of the F. W. Fitch Company, and 
his interests control the business. He 
is also an extensive owner of real es- 
tate in the state of Lowa and elsewhere. 





On Tuesday, August 21st, the offices 
of the company were practically closed, 
only a few of the department heads re- 
maining on duty. The occasion was the 
annual outing of the company. 

At 9:30 o’clock two loaded coaches 
left the Fifth avenue station of the 
Aurora, Elgin and Chicago Railway for 
Glenwood Park, arriving at the Park 
at 10:50. 

While there was no sunshine and a 
light rain fell through different hours of 
the day, the program as previously pre- 
pared was carried out in full and every 
one Of the participants. enjoved 
thoroughly the day in the woods. 

Everyone entered whole-heartedly 
into the sports and some very entertain- 
ing stunts were pulled off by the local 
talent. 


Mr. Harley, of the City Sales Depart- 
ment for one, not only enjoyed himself 
thoroughly, but was the cause of an un- 
usually good time for many others. He, 
it is known, is somewhat of a heavy- 
weight, but he actively participated in 
the ball game, ran the fifty yard course 
twice in the fat man’s race, was anchor 
in the tug-of-war struggle for one of the 
teams and took an active part in prac- 
tically every sport. 

In the tug-of-war the team in which 
Mr. Harley was interested would prob- 
ably have been defeated in a few min- 
utes had not Mr. Higgins, of the same 
department, attached himself to the 
anchor, resulting in an almost immedi- 
ate victory for that team. Higgins, of 
course, claims that he was the deciding 
factor. 

Instie  otato staces the. mecretary— 
Treasurer was conspicuous in the class 
composed of himself, Gov. Vessey, Mr. 
Blanton and others. Mr. Blanton tried 
to put something over on the Secretary 
by picking out of his row and of those 
nearest him, thus finishing first, but he 
was detected and Mr. Hood was an easy 
winner. 

In the nail driving contest, Walsh, of 
the Collection Department, distin- 
guished himself for the men, and Miss 
Paulding, of the City Reporting De- 
partment, for the girls. The prize for 
the men was a First Aid Package, for 
which Walsh had immediate use after 
the contest, not only for himself but 
for some of the girls who had more 
speed than accuracy. 

The 50-yard race for girls under 16 
was won by Miss Landa, the 50-yard 
open race by Miss Zeman, while the 
100-yard open race for men was won by 
Mr. Harold Schoen, and the 100-yard 
race for eligible men was won by Robt. 
Saplitsky. 

In the fat men’s race there were a 
number of entries, but Mr. Harley and 
Mr. Miller, General Superintendent, 
were the real contenders, tying in each 
one of the two heats. The prize was 
finally awarded to Mr. Miller by the 
flipping of a coin. | 

The popularity contest was won for 
the men by Mr. A. Cohn and for the 
girls by Miss Bessie Cohen. The danc- 
ing contest was a difficult one to de- 
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cide because of the many good dancers 
who competed. The judges, however, 
finally decided in favor of Mr. Hubbard, 
of the City Sales Department, for the 
men, and Miss Lawler, of the General 
Manager’s office, for the girls. 


Prizes were awarded in all of the 
contests except the tug-of-war. 


Much credit was due the different 
committees for the smooth way in 
which everything was carried out. Mr. 
orown, chairman of the sports com- 
mittee, and his assistants furnished 
much entertainment which was en- 
joyed by all. This committee included, 
besides, Mr. Brown, Mr. Hanger and 
Miss Burke, Mr. Miller also taking an 
active part. Other committees did 
equally as well and the outing was com- 
pleted without an untoward accident of 
any kind. 

The train left the park on the return 
trip about 8:00 p. m. 


In the city of Chicago, from August 
2lst to 22d, inclusive, the delegates 
from the National Association of Mer- 
cantile Agencies held a convention, 
composed of one delegate from each 


representative mercantile agency in the 


principal cities of the country. 


The individual agencies are what are 
known as local agencies, that is, their 
clients are in the retail trade, and the 
agency service reports to subscribers 
on individuals in their respective local- 
ities. 

Due to the co-operation that exists 
between the United Agency and the 
individual mercantile agencies in the 
matter of reporting service and other 
matters of mutual interest, the United 
Agency was interested in the work of 
the convention, which was of a con- 
structive and progressive character. 


The officers for the year 1918 are: 
President, J2 ghia, 2 Chilton? awalias: 
Tex., and “Secretary- Eréasurer, 3].) 
Truesdale, Youngstown, Ohio. The 
convention for next year is listed for 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The United Agency will be as ready 
to co-operate with these agencies in 
matters of mutual benefit to the public 
as heretofore. 
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| Just Among Ourselves | 





Mr. McDonough, until recently in 
charge of the night work in the re- 
porting department, has been installed 
as editor of reports, while his place as 
superintendent of the night force is 
temporarily filled by Mr. Long. 





The autos used in the Reporting 
Department are giving such good 
satisfaction that the probabilities are 
that more of them will be added before 
long. 





The Reporting Department is still 
handicapped to some extent by the 
call of the government for men, Mr. 
Ueberroth being the last to receive the 
call. Two of those formerly called, 
however, Mr. Cohen and Mr. De- 
Young, have been exempted. 





Mr. Cole of the Reporting Depart- 
ment is. on a vacation, Ditesspees 
understood is not to return to the 
department afterwards, although still 
connected with the Agency. 





At the meeting of the St. Louis 
Kiwanis Club, held Aug. 8th, Mr. A. 
H. Knodle, district manager of the 
United Agency at. St. Louis, accord- 
ing to the secretary's report, gaveee 
very instructive talk on credit. rating. 





One of the most active and pro- 
gressive local associations of credit 
men is that of Cedar Rapids, holding 
weekly meetings which have been well 
attended, and in which all members 
participate in live subjects. Mr. E. C. 
Norgan, of the United Agency, makes 
it a point to attend every one of these 
meetings which he finds interesting 
and instructive. 





Mr. Kellogg, formerly in the Revi- 
sion Department, passed the examina- 
tion at the Officers’ Reserve Camp and 
won a commission as second lieuten- 
ant. Mr. Kellogg called at the general 
offices several days ago and has taken 
up active work at Camp Grant at 
Rockford, Ill. 
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Mr. Whitney of the Cincinnati office 
has been called to Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill., leaving Wednesday, Sept. 5. 





The rating work on New York City 
is reported to be progressing rapidly 
and preliminary work for volume 14 
is already in progress. 





The versatility of Gov. Vessey, 
chairman of the Advisory Board of the 
United Agency as a public speaker, is 
well attested by a notice in one of the 
daily papers, which reports him as one 
of the speakers at the opening dinner 
of the Fashion Art League convention 
at the Auditorium Hotel, on Aug. 27. 

The Governor is in much demand 
as a public speaker and has been called 
on for addresses at various public and 
political gatherings, at bankers con- 
ventions, meetings of business and 
credit men, associations of commerce 
and various clubs and chautauquas. 

On all matters of public interest and 
constructive thought Mr. Vessey al- 
ways makes a hit with his audience. 

Knowing him to be a man of high 
ideals and willing to aid in any move- 
ment of benefit to the public or to the 
community in which he lives, his 
popularity as a speaker has rapidly in- 
creased since he became a permanent 
resident of the City of Chicago. 





Although Sept. 3rd was a legal holi- 
day and all employes were informed 
that they were entitled to the day 
with pay, some 35 of the members re- 
ported in the morning for work so that 
business would not be impeded by the 
intervening holiday. 

The company apparently appreci- 
ated this willingness to help and dis- 
play of interest on the part of the em- 
ployes, for they invited all who re- 
ported to have dinner at the company’s 
expense at the Y. M.C. A. Hotel. 

The members of the force reporting 
included girls as well as men and all 
enjoyed the excellent lay-out and ap- 
preciated very much the talk from 
Governor Vessey, who spoke in his 
usual happy vein. The officers ex- 
pressed their appreciation verbally as 
well. 
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Mr. Carl R. Johnson takes up the 
special work formerly done by Mr. 
Froh, who has resigned. 





District Manager Rundquist of the 
Davenport office, visited the general 
offices on August 24th and 25th. 





Messrs. Tuohy and Long, both ex- 
perienced reporters, have been added 
to the staff of the city reporting de- 
partment. Each of them has _ had 
much experience in this branch of the 
work, — 

Mr. Irwin Ward has been. trans- 
ferred from the general offices to the 
district office at Indianapolis. We are 
sure Mr. Ward will fit in nicely with 
the force already there. 








Uncle Sam has kept calling for 
young men for examination during the 
past few weeks. The United Agency 
has certainly furnished its full quota 
of men in this fight for universal dem- 
ocracy. 

Mr. Arthur E. Watts has become a 
member of the force and expects to 
take up the work in the city sales de- 
partment. 








At a recent meeting of the Square 
and Circle club, of which our Mr. J. 
B. Monette is vice-president. Mr. 
Ziegler acted as chairman.  Ad- 
dresses were made by both Governor 
Vessey and Superintendent Miller on 
the subject of “Credits.” 





Miss Lantry, typewriter and dicta- 
phone instructor, reports rapid prog- 
ress being made by the girls in her 
class. 





Copy for the Attorney & Bank Reg- 
ister is now in the hands of the printer. 
Volume 13 Rating Book was ready 
for delivery as promised on Sept. Ist. 





The Cincinnati office of the United 
Agency recently changed its head- 
quarters from 42 Perin Building to 
suite 35-36, Mitchell Building. The 
new location meets the requirements 
of the agency much better than the old 
quarters. 
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Extreme Conservatism vs. 


Constructive Credit 





There is a tendency on the part of 
some to admire the business man or 
business house which takes the attitude 
that it will sell only “gilt edge” trade. 
We often hear a credit manager or.a 
sales manager say: “We don’t take 
them on unless we know all about them, 
and are sure that they will pay when 
the bill is due} we don’t stake sany 
chances on the little fellow in our busi- 
ness. We haven’t many accounts on 
our books, but what we have are good.” 

At first glance the above statement 
appears to be one of business sagacity, 
and we are inclined to admire the house 
which can take so independent a stand, 
but a careful survey of business history 
will reveal the fact that many business 
wrecks have been built on the principle 
of conservatism. 

In the first place, the wholesaler’s or 
manufacturer’s declaration that he will 
sell only the good accounts, must be 
based on purely selfish motives, and big 
business does not grow out of pure 
selfishness. We are always disap- 
pointed in our ambition to “get along” 
unless we are willing to help somebody 
else in getting along, too. 

The house that sells only the “gilt 
edged” trade has no vision; no power to 
see a future ahead of the little fellow. 
It sells only the established trade; only 
the ones who play the same safe and 
conservative game that it is playing 
itself, and. by the same token that it is 
preparing its own slow death, its cus- 
tomers are doing the same. 


In times of financial depression, the 
“silt edged” customers—the ones who 
have paid cash for their purchases, and 
have never known the necessity of ask-- 
ing for special favors—are usually the 
hardest hit. Any slight variation from 
their usual manner of payment will in- 
spire suspicion in the mind of the cau- 
tious credit man who has been approv- 
ing their accounts, and explanations are 
often embarrassing. 

An example along this line is the case 
of the recent failure of the H. B. Claflin 


business of New York City. One of 
the oldest, and supposedly the strong- 
est institutions of its kind on the conti- 
nent, it was forced to liquidate because 
it had never learned to receive credit 
or to dispense credit in a modern or 
business-building way. It died of its 
own conservatism. 

The liberal house, selling ten thou- ~ 
sand small accounts, can afford to lose 
one hundred of its customers, while the 
conservative house, selling one thou- 
sand “gilt edged” accounts, is losing 
ten. The business of the liberal house 
will have been much more widely scat- 
tered, distribution will have been 
greater, and the evil effects of financial 
depression will be more nearly equal- 
ized. But the failure of a few of the 
conservative dealer’s accounts will cut 
a very appreciable hole in his business. 

Then the question of constructive 
credit granting is important. To sell 
only the established trade means that 
the new and growing element in busi- 
ness 1s to be discouraged, or left to the 
more enterprising wholesalers and 
manufacturers. When the little busi- 
ness grows to be a big, strong institu- 
tion it is reasonable to suppose that it 
will remain loyal to the house which 
has helped pull it through its youthful 
troubles. 


There is no doubt but that the cost 
of handling ten thousand small ac- 
counts is greater and the worry larger 
than in handling one thousand hand- 
picked customers, and the chances for 
actual dollars and cents losses is some- 
what greater, but there is much satis- 
faction in the knowledge that the house 
is helping to develop business, and that 
it is making customers rather than 
nursing old institutions along toward 
their natural end. 

The credit manager should, by all 
means, be an optimist. He should try 
to make two accounts grow where only 
one account grew before. Anybody 
can play safe, and a simpleton can, in 
time, find those few accounts which are 
“silt edged,” but it takes a man of vis- 
ion to discern the small house of today 
which will be the big house of tomor- 
row. And in new business do the 
dividends lie. 
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President Visscher’s Talk Before 


Members of the Investigation 
Department 





Before an interested audience of in- 
vestigators, the president advised on 
this occasion that he had not come 
with a prepared talk. “This,” said he, 
MemeatesdimiOrmal .meeting and the 
thought that I would talk to you was 
only suggested to me a day or two 
ago, and I have now no definite idea in 
what way I may be of most service to 
you. a 

“You gentlemen, represent an impor- 
tant branch of agency work. Recently, 
I had the pleasure of listening to a talk 
by Mr. Riley, War Correspondent of 
the Chicago Tribune, and he impresse< 
upon me very strongly an idea which 
I want to give to you in another form. 
Said he, ‘modern warfare is radically 
different from what warfare used to be 
even a few years ago. At present it 1s 
not so much a question of individual 
bravery or individual honor, but takes 
rather trained service and systematic 
and intelligent work to wage a modern 
battle. He expanded this thought 
which formed the basis of his entire 
talk, that modern warfare is scientific 
warfare instead of individual bravery, 
as it used to be. 

“This idea came to me when thinking 
of the investigation servicé. I heard 
a gentleman the other day make this 
remark, speaking of another agency, 
not of our service: “They seem to get 
the cheapest class of men for reporters.’ 

“Now that very thought impressed 
me. Why the cheaper class of men to 
do the most important work? ‘The re- 
quirements of modern investigation 
service differs esentially from what has 
been accepted as reporting service i 
the past. Heretofore, the gathering of 
persons having no special training and 
often but limited experience of items 
of information relative or otherwise, 
and often having no other authenticity 
than hearsay or rumor, were too readily 
accepted as a basis for a special report, 
but today the Credit Man expects and 
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should receive, when asking for a spe- 
cial report upon one of his customers 
or proposed customers, a careful in- 
vestigation by a competent and re- 
liable person, of the present financial 
standing of the subject of inquiry, giv- 
ing data and facts from the best avail- 
able sources and present methods of 
payment and reputation as to charac- 
ter, business capacity and amount 
of business transacted so that the 
Credit Manager may upon this evi- 
dence be able to base an opinion as to 
whether he may be entitled to the line 
of credit under consideration. 

“Heretofore this service has not been 
placed on the high plane of importance 
to which it is entitled. 

“My thought this morning is to im- 
press upon you the great importance oi 
the work of investigation. We are en- 
deavoring to give service, to give in- 
formation upon which we ask the busi- 
ness world to place implicit confidence 
and to extend credit, and I want to im- 
press upon you individually and col- 
lectively “ass an tnasency, = the: rvital 
importance that this information should 
be gathered in the most scientific and 
intelligent and reliable way. ‘The in- 
vestigator should understand and fully 
realize the relation between himself 
and the subscribers to the Agency service. 

“In making the investigation and 
furnishing the report, he is primarily 
the representative and agent of the 
subscriber who is asking for informa- 
tion and for whose benefit the report 
is made. The Agency employs him 
for this purpose and he reports through 
the Agency, but directly at the request 
and for the use and benefit of the sub- 
scriber and he should do his work from 
the subscriber’s viewpoint. He should 
answer the question, ‘What informa- 
tion can I bring to the subscriber whom 
I represent which will enable him to 
form an intelligent and correct judg- 
ment as to his correct course in extend- 
ing or giving credit?’ 

“The thought of the requirements of 
our subscribers should always be in 
your minds when you are gathering 
data for special reports and revision 
work. Frequently you will come across 
collateral or incidental information that 
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the subscriber would be glad to know, 
but the important thing is to secure 
the essential facts—the facts that are 
necessary for his intelligent judgment 
in the extending of or the withholding 
of credit to his customer, and these es- 
sential facts you must be sure to ob- 
tain. 

“T have had some experience in this 
line, but I never gave it much thought 
until I was to speak on this subject. I 
for.lO7Zor [5 -years-represented one! or 
the older agencies in our local com- 
munity, which was quite extensive and 
reported for them. The information 
required from me was never very ex- 
acting and I reported as best I could 

conveniently. I did not then under- 
stand and appreciate the relationship 
between the investigator and the sub- 
scriber to the service. I always con- 
sidered that all that was required was 
to give the agency the information that 
I could conveniently obtain. My serv- 
ices were, and were expected to be 
gratuitous. I was a young attorney- 
at-law, hence my appointment. 

“Here is a fact worth considering— 
that the three leading reporting agen- 
cies all use in the smaller cities and 
towns, attorneys as their sources of in- 


formation for special inquiries and re-. 


ports. Attorneys, as a class, are keen, 
sharp, intelligent, and have good judg- 
ment, and to them probably more than 
to any other class of people are acces- 
sible the means of obtaining informa- 
tion. This speaks well as far as it 
goes, of the high grade of ability and 
intelligence looked for in an investi- 
gator. It seemed, however, never to 
have been considered important or 
necessary that they should have any 
special training or experience in order 
to give satisfactory reporting service. 

“T believe the time is now here whea 
we should recognize credit investiga- 
tion and reporting service as a sepa- 
rate and distinct calling or profession, 
which requires in the applicant not 
only a high average degree of educa- 
tion and intelligence and the many 
other recognized essentials, but also a 
special study and preparation or train- 
ing, specifically to fit him for this par- 
ticular work. 


“First of all, it is necessary that we 
should all place a proper estimate upon 
the very great importance of the work 
entrusted to our now so-called report- 
ers—to the men who have charge of 
making special investigations and the 
gathering of data to be forwarded to 
the customer as a special report. It is 
very largely to these latter that the 
quality of Agency service is measured 
and there is also a. very large indirect 
benefit in obtaining reliable and com- 
plete special reports for the reason that 
these reports are the basis for the rat- 
ings in the subsequent volume of the 
Rating Book. 


“I desire in every way possible to 
impress upon you gentlemen the great 
Importance of your work. There is a 
large demand for this kind of service. 
Only yesterday we received from a 
large user of credit service and at the 
same time connected with one of the 
large financial institutions of the coun- 
try a letter, which read: ‘I have no 
doubt there is plenty of room for a re- 
porting agency which will give com- | 
plete, positive and definite information. 
In other words—reports with a punch.’ 
This is what is required. Do not use 
hearsay information only—get definite 
information; get facts. Do not draw 
conclusions; let the subscribers draw 
their own conclusions and information 
as far as possible should be up-to-date, 
and obtained from reliable sources. 

“Now, the main thought I want to 
leave with you this morning is that 
you cannot overestimate the impor- 
tance of your work and I want to as- 
sure you the Agency realizes the value 
of your services. Our reports, our 
contracts—everything depends on the 
special reports. We must have our 
book; we must have our revision, but 
we are gauged very largely by the 
users of our service by our special re- 
ports, and you give us this information. 
You should be a class of men who are 
ambitious to excel in your work. I 
hear and believe it is true, that our re- 
ports are ranking higher with the users 
of service than do the reports we are 
competing with. That is not sufficient. 
We must not only be as good but bet- 
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ter than the best. We are not satisfied 
merely to excel, but must give the best 
that is 1n us. 

“You can use initiative in your 
work. You can pick up points here and 
there that are reliable and that can be 
used to very good advantage by our 
revision department. You can be con- 
tinually on the watch for data that is 
useful to the Revision department. 

“The importance of your work grows 
upon me as I think of it. You must 
appreciate the work. you are doing, as 
it is of fundamental importance to the 
Agency, and there is no class of men 
that should be more efficient, have more 
general knowledge and more sound 
judgment than the class you are repre- 
senting and the work you are now en- 
gaged in. I feel the Agency can well 
afford to take off its hat to its reporters, 
Peewelleas tO any other: ofits ¢m- 
ployes.” 

Mr. Hood, Secretary-Treasurer, who 
was present at this meeting, was called 
upon and made a few remarks about 
the value of the investigation depart- 
ment to the Agency. Said he: “Let 
us eliminate the word reporter from 
our vocabulary. Reporter, as you hear 
it on the street, does not have much 
effect. .Let us have a new name for this 
department. We here do rot have 
stock salesmen as. they are usually 
called. We have security men. Let us 
create a new. word now and the word 
in my mind is ‘Investigator.’ It is go- 
ing to take a little time to make the 
change, but it must be made. We are 
not reporters; we are ‘Investigators.’ 
We cannot go out and get 2 reporter 
for our work. It is.only occasionally 
that a trained reporter whom we can 
use, is obtained. We must curselves 
develop our men, and in the process 
let us develop investigators, not re- 
porters. We are men; let us speak of 
ourselves as men. Reporting is a man’s 
work, and if each one of us can get that 
thought into our system we will go 
out better men. 

“Investigating is a man’s work. This 
investigation department is a serious 
problem and in fact one we have noth- 
ing to gauge ourselves by, and for 
which we must make our own standard. 





“When one of you men go out to in- 
vestigate a certain case, you should put 
yourself in the place of the man who is 
going to extend the credit. You are not 
supposed to give opinions or to give 
advice in your reports, but they should 
reflect whether in the given case you 
would feel justified yourself in extend- 
ing credit and under what conditions 
and to what amount. If you get that 
thought in your work, we will see such 
a change in the special reports in a 
short while that will set the great busi- 
ness world afire for us.” 

Mr. Visscher. then. said: -“What 
does it mean to be a reporter? You 
are not reporters in any sense; you 
are investigators, as Mr. Hood said, 
but you may be able to improve on this 
word. I would adopt the word you 
think is best, get some word to desig- 
nate the thought of your calling.” 

Hon. R. S. Vessey was asked by Mr. 
Hood to give some expression of his 
opinion. Said Mr. Vessey: “I am in- 
tensely interested in your work and I 
believe the ideas brought out by these 
two gentlemen, Mr. Visscher and Mr. 
Hood, are important, especially the 
changing of the name for your depart- 
ment from reporters to investigators. 

“T consider this change would be im- 
portant, because in going over reports 
we find they are too often reports; they 
do not give what we want, which are 
the facts. I was in the abstract busi- 
ness for many years, and in that busi- 
ness it was not rumors about titles 
that property owners or purchasers 
wanted; it was facts as recorded in the 
books that they needed. Your work 
is very much like abstract work; you 
want to go out and get the facts and 
let the others draw the conclusions. 

“This is a. serious part of. Agency 
work. We can interest people in our 
contracts and in our books, but unless 
your work is of the highest possible 
standard we can conceive, it will not 
back up the other work of the Agency. 
When.a request comes to you. for a re- 
port from different departments, the 
thing of vital importance to that de- 
partment, whether the report be in the 
town or in the country, is to get the 
facts as clearly as possible and in that 
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way only are we able to conserve the 
work done by the balance of the or- 
ganization, and when you represent 
that part of the organization we can- 
not get a name or title that is too big.” 

The meeting closed with the thought 
in mind of finding a word which would 
suitably fit the department. 


Physical Fitness 





An element somewhat new to busi- 
ness has developed in recent years in 
harmony with the changed views of 
executives of all large organizations as 
to the economic value of regarding 
their employes as human units of the 
organization instead of cogs in the busi- 
ness machine. 

The attention of business organiza- 
tions has been centered upon the prin- 
ciples, influences and conditions which 
make for business efficiency, with the 
result that the highest pinnacle in sales- 
manship and in business success has 
been reached on the part of some of the 
employes. 

Others have reached a lesser degree 
of attainment, yet as much as could be 
expected considering their inherent 
ability, training, etc., and still others 
have fallen below what has been ex- 
pected of them for different reasons, 
one of them being some physical handi- 
cap. 

It is.the purpose of the. United 
Agency in introducing physical exami- 
nations of the members of their force to 
determine the physically fit and to help 
them maintain that physical fitness 
throughout their association with the 
company ; to take those of lesser attain- 
ment and help them improve and to so 
advise those suffering with physical ab- 
normalities that the handicap to their 
advancement may be removed, the indi- 
vidual and the company both profiting 
thereby. 

There is a class of membership which 
at the time, because of adaptation and 
the resistance of youth, is in every way 
normal and consequently capable, who 
have some predisposing cause for trou- 
ble later on. The cause may be ana- 
‘tomical, the result of strains, falls or 
trauma of some kind. 


Again the cause may be the result of 
improper or vicious habits, inattention 
to personal hygiene, neglect of the 
teeth and tonsils, improper habits of 
eating, or may be the result of early 
diseases, such as prior attacks of la 
grippe, ptomaine poisoning, etc. There 
may be no subjective symptoms what- 
ever, but an examination by a physi- 
clan may reveal diseases of the kidney, 
heart or other organs which, if neglect- 
ed, would surely prove serious, but by 
being detected these serious results 
may be entirely prevented. 

We occasionally find a person phys- 
ically deficient reaching attainment to a 
remarkable degree, but it is quite cer- 
tain that the greatest degree of effi- 
ciency cannot be reached and main- 
tained without perfect health, and it, 
therefore, becomes an economic propo- 
sition, one that should appeal to all 
members of the company, for it is only 
through the personal good received 
that the company would in any way be 
benefited, and the individual profits in- 
finitely more by preventing the disease 
than by being cured after the disease 
has been well established. 7 

“An ounce of prophylaxis is worth a 
pound of therapeutics.” 

To prevent an ounce of phy sical defi- 
ciency will save a pound of efficiency. 

Every individual member of the 
United Agency force will cheerfully 
and willingly undergo this physical ex- 
amination ‘for the benefit he will receive 
in the way of added efficiency and in 
the knowledge of what is necessary to 
remedy defects found on examination, 
or, if physically perfect, to keep in that 
condition. 

The examination has been naive 
taken on the part of the company for 
the mutual. benefit of all concerned. 

It cannot be too deeply impressed on 
the minds of individual members of the 
organization that it is a duty not only 
to themselves, but to those with whom 
they are associated, to see that they are 
in the very best physical form that care 
and attention can put them, and when. 
on examination, defects are discovered 
and the remedy pointed out, it becomes 
the positive duty of each individual to 
remedy these defects or correct the 
physical weaknesses. 
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Mr. E. S. Spaulding herewith repre- 
sented is now about 55 years of age. 
Until he was 25 he lived with his par- 
ents on a farm near Chelsea, Mich. In 
his 25th year he took up farming as a 
permanent occupation, beginning with 
a capital of $300. 

Predictions were plentiful that he 
could not possibly succeed. The fol- 
lowing extract from a popular poem, 
however, represents conditions as they 
were then and since: 


“There were plenty that said it couldn't 
be done, 
But he, with a chuckle replied, 
That ‘Maybe it couldn’t’ but he would 
be one 
Who wouldn’t say so till he tried. 
So he buckled right in with a trace of 
a grin 
On his face. If he worried, he hid it, 
He started to sing as he tackled the 
thing : 
That couldn’t be done—and he did 
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Mr. Spaulding today owns one of the 
largest and finest farms in eastern 
Michigan, which, however, is being op- 
erated by two sons, Harold and Walter. 

He also is interested in other enter- 
prises. All of his success was achieved 
during a period of cheap prices. He 
frequently sold wheat at 41 cents a 
bushel, wool at 12 cents a pound, 
onions at from 17 cents to 20 cents a 
bushel, and other things in proportion ; 
prices that would now look ridiculous. 
Nevertheless, he operated with con- 
tinued success while others were fail- 
ing. 

He is, at the present time a director 
in the bank in the city of Chelsea; is 
locally looked upon as a man of unusual 
good judgment and known to be suc- 
cessful in all his undertakings. 

In 1916 he became connected with 
the United Agency of Chicago, realiz- 
ing the need of such an organization 
and the great future for the company. 

In this organization he has been ac- 
tive as a member of the Security De- 
partment and of the Auxiliary Board. 
and is regarded by the officers of the 
Agency as an important member of 
each, lending his best efforts to the im- 
proving of business conditions, to the 
reducing of losses and to the intro- 
duction of better business methods, 
which have been the secrets of his own 
personal success. 

Mr. Spaulding is a man of calm judg- 
ment. He tries to see the other man’s 
point of view in business and he be- 
lieves that the “golden rule” must be 
applied everywhere in order to achieve 
success. He voices the opinion that it 
is just as reprehensible to allow others 
to be dishonest or unfair as it is to be 
yourself dishonest or unfair. He has 
observed certain principles throughout 
his career that have made him a suc- 
cessful man and at the same time have 
made him a useful member of his com- 
munity and of any business with which 
he has been connected. 
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The member of the Securities staff, 
whose picture is here shown, is Mr. T. 
R. French, born at Greenville, Mich., 
in June, 1857. His father, A. S. French, 
moved from that point to Tamarack 
Lake in 1858, where he platted the 


village of Lakeview. The family re- 
mained at Lakeview until T. R. French 
was 21. 

Mr. French grew up in the lumber 
business, was at different times in- 
spector, buyer and shipper of lumber. 
In 1882 he was employed by Foster, 
Blackman & Co., of Edmore, Mich., 
as yard manager, and the following 
year left that position to act as man- 
ager of the Putman & Barnhart Lum- 
ber Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
which had two yards at Long Lake. 
This position Mr. French held until 
the company’s cut was out, six years 
later. 

He then went to Rhinelander, Wis., 
as traveling salesman for the Under- 
wood Lumber Company at that place, 
holding this position until their cut was 
out, when he with Messrs. Wixson and 
Bronson of Rhinelander purchased the 
mill of the Underwood Lumber Com- 
pany and incorporated the firm of Wix- 





son, Bronson & French, wholesale 
lumber. This firm was in operation tor 
six years when Mr. French sold his in- 
terest and went to Sault Ste Marie, 
Mich., starting a wholesale and retail 
lumber business on his own account. 

He continued there for seven years, 
when for personal reasons he sold out 
and went to the Pacific coast, where 
he entered into the selling of timber 
lands, and also engaged in the building 
business. 

In 1916, through urgent request of 
his family, he came to Chicago, and at 
the earnest solicitation of his friends, 
connected himself with the United 
Agency in the Securities department. 

Mr. French, with his wife, maintains 
a home in Chicago, and has a son at 
Sault Ste Marie, who is chief engineer 
of the Union Carbide Company of that 
city. This is a product which is the 
fundamental basis of prestolite, and 1s 
used for lighting automobiles, as well 
as trains, homes, etc., and 1s used al- 
most exclusively at the present time 
for miners’ lights. 

Mr. French has been active in the 
Security department and is of the same 
high caliber of citizen as the other 
members of the Security department 
heretofore written up in “Service.” 

He is enthusiastic in the work of the 
United Agency and has been helpful 
in promoting its interests. 


EXPLAINED 


The Man—‘“Jobbs says he is a self-made 
man.” 

The Girl—‘Do you know, I often won- 
dered why he bagged so at the knees.’— 
Baltimore American. 


VIM, VIGOR AND VICTORY 
By Herbert Kaufman 


You think the other fellow wrong 
Always and so don’t get along. 

The time you take to justify 
Delinquencies—explaining why 

You failed at this and missed at that— 
Has held you back and kept you flat. 
Contess your faults, they’re very clear, 
Conceit has made them doubly dear. 
You won’t acknowledge what is plain 
To all the world—you’re far too vain. 
But we have eyes to measure facts, 
And, therefore, know you by your acts. 
O! ostrich. will you never lift 

Your head and look before you're bift? 
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WHAT MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED AGENCY FORCE 
SHOULD LEARN 


In a series of articles printed in the 
Chicago Record Herald are some vital 
lessons given to young men contem- 
plating entering the service of the gov- 
ernment in the army, which apply 
readily to the individual members oi 
this organization. 

To a man who becomes a member 
of the organization the best advice that 
can be given is to keep his eyes and 
ears open and his mouth shut, to decide 
that he has everything to learn and 
nothing to teach, so that the least said 
the better off he, in a general way is. 

The purpose of the Company is to 
put the new member of the force 
through a course of training all for one 
purpose; in order to make him able to 
cope with the different problems he 1s 
called upon to meet, to enthuse the idea 
of teamwork and to convince him that 
he is not playing his part unless willing 
and eager to learn. 

Some individuals cry out against dis- 
cipline and consider themselves badly 
treated if required to comply with cer- 
tain rules and regulations, that they are 
being unjustly treated and their dignity 
offended by being asked to submit to 
certain rules, and that they 1n fact are 
more intelligent and know more than 
the superior or head of the department 
to whom they are assigned for work. 

Now the quicker a young man learns 
the quicker will he rise to a position of 
responsibility. None of those under 
whom he is directed to serve will try to 
keep him back. On the contrary, they 
will help him along if the least reason 
is given to do so and it will be found 
that the majority of superiors, heads 
of the departments, and so on, will 
readily take up cudgels with anyone who 
trifles with a man in their department. 

However, to make good, it is neces- 
sary to enter into the spirit of the serv- 
ice and to be proud of the position 
occupied. Not everyone can be in a 
commanding position, but everyone in 
the ranks, if he has the right spirit, 1s 
proud of his place, just as proud as if 
he were the head of the department 
himself; others will respect him. To 


succeed he will have to pay attention 
to details. Things which seem little 
and trivial are the things that will 
prove of importance later on. 

He must put energy and “pep” into 
everything he does, do it willingly and 
do it in a way that will leave no room 
for complaint or criticism. 

He must never criticise the talk or 
actions of his superior. If the latter 
is rather overbearing in his manner, 
or if you think he is imposing on you, 
do not argue, do not criticise, but ap- 
peal to the higher authority in a quiet, 
dignified manner and you will always 
get justice. 

By this it is not advised that com- 
plaints should be carried up to su- 
periors rashly. When one feels im- 
posed upon, he should wait, take time 
to cool off and think it over. The 
heads of departments have had more 
experience than the newcomer, and 
then many times on sober reflection it 
will be found one has not been dis- 
criminated against at all. 

Another thing, he should ask ques- 
tions. Those in charge are always 
willing to explain anything of which he 
may be in doubt. They are at the head 
of the departments for the purpose of 
clearing off any doubts. 

One should not try to learn every- 
thing in a department at one time. He 
himself will not make a good depart- 
ment head or executive unless he can 
capably do the work of the subordt- 
nates, so it is up to him to find out 
what his superior wants and study 
along those lines. 

Never criticise. There will undoubt- 
edly be lots of things which one may 
imagine he can do better, but later on 
will probably discover that the ways 
and means are the result of long expert- 
ence of numerous people and of a great 
many experiments and that he could 
not do as well, so the thing to do is to 
keep quiet if one does not want to be 
made ridiculous. 

One should be neat. Not necessarily 
expensively dressed, but neat and clean 
in appearance, and in the organization 
this is required. It is not a matter of 
choice: you must do it. If you are ad- 
vised to do anvthing. do not complain, 
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do not go around talking about it; that 
will get you in where you do not desire 
to go, and after all you will find that 
things are being run better than you 
could run them, so whenever you feel 
like grumbling or complaining go off 
some place by yourself and do not load 
your troubles on to others. 

If you are not able to do your share; 
you are not a fit member of the organ- 
ization. If you cannot work in the 
part to which you are assigned, you 
cannot expect to hold your own against 
others or against those whom you will 
in the course of time meet in opposi- 
tion. You will be instructed by people 
who know. You will be set to think 
along right lines in regard to your 
duties, and your instructors will sug- 
gest things for you to ask and to get 
informed on. 


A HAPPY MEETING 

A noteworthy mile-post in the prog- 
ress of the UNITED AGENCY. was 
reached on the occasion of the meeting 
of its Executive Committee at the Gen- 
eral Offices in Chicago on August 8, 1917. 

It was found that the Agency has at- 
tained such standing and progress in 
its work that the close of its financial 
campaign was at hand. 

A small amount of stock remaining 
to be issued was allotted pro-rata to 
directors and stockholders, classified 
as to their holdings. 

This completes a task that has neces- 
sarily involved a large amount of capi- 
tal and several years of time. A mod- 
ern, up-to-date, country-wide, general 
mercantile agency has been built up, 
thus accomplishing for the business 
public a vital and necessary institution 
for safeguarding of credits. 

We quote from President Visscher, 
as follows: 

“It is with supreme satisfaction that 
the United Agency, through its Board 
of Directors, feels itself justified to an- 
nounce to its stockholders that it is 
successfully established. 

“For four years, against many odds, 
it has continued to exist and to grow, 
and today it is recognized and accepted 
as a Rating Agency of superior merit 
and with a permanent future. 

“The management has decided not 





to offer any more stock for sale except 
a limited amount which will be allotted 
among its present stockholders and 
proportioned to their present holdings. 

“We feel that all of the stockholders 
as well as the officers of the Agency 
and all of those who have worked 
strenuously in its interests are to be 
congratulated on this. successful 
achievement.” 


SAFE SECURITIES 


Money put in safe securities is in the 
fair way of earning profits. Everyone 
needs some definite plan of saving, in 
order to have funds to take advantage 
of the opportunities that arise every 
now and then for getting into an in-~ 
vestment that is not only safe, but also 
assures large returns on the invest- 
ment. Money put into unsafe securi- 
ties is lost. Proper accumulation of 
money means wise examination of all 
investments that present themselves, 
and careful selection of the most prom- 
ising and the most secure. Good in- 
dustrial stocks with a future before 
them are attractive, and when one gets 
in at the beginning on the inside it is 
possibly to multiply a few dollars into 
a competence. 


“Well,” said Carsten, the credit man- 
ager—he’s the guy who does all the 
boning for money—“here’s one right in 
my line. ‘ 

“A large manufacturing concern, of 
which a friend of mine is the cerdit 
manager, sent frequent and urgent de- 
mands to a certain delinquent dealer, 
and being unable to get so much as a 
response, sent a representative to per- 
sonally call upon him. 

““Why haven’t you paid your ac- 
count, or at least written us concern- 
ing the matter?’ the representative asked. 

‘“““My dear sir,’ responded the de- 
linquent, smilingly, ‘those collection 
letters from your firm are the best I’ve 
seen. I have had copies made and am 
sending them out to the trade, and it’s 
wonderful the number of old accounts 
I have been able to collect. I haven't 
paid my bill, as I felt sure there was 
another letter in the series. I have 
some hard customers to deal with and 
I need that last letter!’ ”’ 


The United Agency 


Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 


A. Visscher, - = - President 
R. S. Sinclair, 2 - Vice President 
G. T. Hood, - Sec’y-Treasurer 
A. E. Croft, - - General Manager 


. OVER 17,000 RETAIL MERCHANTS FAILED LAST 


YEAR. 


. Credit Men are interested in these figures. For their firms 
losé when merchants fail. 


They should advise their firms to use the UNITED 
AGENCY SERVICE, and indeed they should urge them 
to buy it, 


Our modern, up-to-date Mercantile Agency Service stops 
losses, saves time, labor and money. It promotes: efh- 
ciency in their Credit Department. 


And the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE will give the firms 
reliable Credit Information on their clients’ business. 


UNITED AGENCY SERVICE is sold on terms that any 
progressive business institution can easily meet. 


Firms should study the UNITED. AGENCY, SERVICE. 
Write for literature. Address Publicity Department, 


The United Agency, Inc. 


"1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











ESSIMISTS are prone to preach that man 
is a mere machine, the creature of his en- 


vironment, a puppet which responds to the 


pull of a string or the movement of a lever in 
the hands of a god that has created him for his 
own amusement. 


Only those men who think, who refine 
their thoughts by their affections, who act after 


thinking to discover-what is true and, after — 


referring to conscience to determine, what is 


right, actually resolve to act, and then act; are’ 
real men who are proving to themselves and to 


others than man is a Free agent endowed with 
those faculties of reasoning, those capacities 


for love and affection and those powers of the 


will that differentiate him from the creatures 
of the mineral, the vegetable and the animal 
kingdoms. | 
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DO THE VERY BEST I KNOW HOW 
THE VERY BEST I CAN: AND 


I MEAN TO KEEP DOING SO UNTIL 


THE END. IF THE END BRINGS ME 
OUT ALL RIGHT, WHAT IS SAID 


AGAINST ME WON’T AMOUNT TO 


ANYTHING. IF THE END BRINGS 


ME OUT WRONG, TEN ANGELS > 
SWEARING I WAS RIGHT, WOULD — 


MAKE NO DIFFERENCE. 


—Abraham Lincoln. | 

















DR. E. M. MAITLAND 


Director United Agency 



































LOYAL HEARTS 


There are loyal hearts, there are 
spirits brave, | 
There are souls which are pure and 
true, 
Then give to the world the best you 
have, 
And the best will come back to 
you, 


Give love, and love to your heart 
will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need, 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will 
show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and 
slave. 
"Tis just what you are and do, 
Then give to the world the best you 
have, 
And the best will come back to 
you. 
—Madeleine Bridge. 
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| Know Every Step of the Road | 


‘The staff of the revision department 
is to a mercantile agency what the 
mechanical staff is to a factory. 

It is the man power which trans- 
forms the raw material into a finished 
salable commodity and therefore an 
indispensable factor. By reason of the 
responsibility of this department much 
depends upon the accuracy of the work 
turned out by it, for the institution is 
judged by the degree of perfection to 
which its product attains. This in turn 
depends upon the degree of under- 
standing and enthusiasm put into their 
work by the revisers. Care, amounting 
to infinite pains, should be given re- 
vision work from start to finish, for 
it is here that all errors of omission 
and commission come to light eventu- 
ally. While speed is desirable, accur- 
acy is essential, so it should be the rule 
of each reviser not to put down nor 
erase any name, figure, letter or symbol 
without understanding the reason 
Maeretor.,, | Eyery detail not. clearly 
understood should be inquired about, 
guessing is generally wrong and care- 
lessness wilfully wrong. Intelligent 
thought will eliminate such tendencies 
besides being an absolute requisite to 
the proper performance of this class of 
work, otherwise it could be done by 
juniors at much less cost. 

The individual reviser owes to him- 
self as well as to his associates a thor- 
ough comprehension of his work, be- 
cause no chain is stronger than its 
weakest link, and no one wishes to be 
that weak link. He will desire to learn 
how it can be avoided, and this rule 
tells him. It is simple, so simple like 
many other obvious things it is often 














disregarded. Just this— KNOW 
Peegeyeol EP OF -THE -R@®AD. 


Then one cannot go wrong and there 
will be no weak link. 

Consistency is another necessary 
factor. It promotes correctness and 


uniformity to invariably follow instruc- 
tion sheets for alphabetizing and abbre- 
viating, and there is no valid excuse to 
depart from them, though there are 
numerous reasons in addition to the 
two named for adhering to them. 

While alphabetizing and abbreviat- 
ing are necessarily arbitrary judgment 
must be used in rating. This being the 
crowning work of the revision depart- 
ment, the utmost care and discretion 
are essential to a proper application of 
the rating key. 

Every available channel of informa- 
tion must be explored and the resulting 
evidence carefully weighed so that the 
rating assigned does justice to all con- 
cerned by giving the subscriber as ac- 
curate an impression as it is possible 
to convey from the data in hand. When 
the evidence conflicts, benefit of the 
doubt should be given in favor of the 
credit man by keeping rating down to 
the more conservative figure. This 
does not mean to apply a “U” rating 
indiscriminately when in doubt or to 
Save a search for information. Like 
any other rating it is to be used only 
when “there’s a reason.” So that full 
benefit will accrue from a conscientious 
preparation of material the reviser 
should write legibly and simplify as 
far as possible any necessary changes 
or explanations. Nothing should be 
left to the imagination of those who 
come after. 

Did space permit, one could dwell al- 
most indefinitely on other features of 
this constructive department, but the 
few points suggested will perhaps 
arouse thoughtful interest better than 
a more extended reference. 

To sum up—Realize the importance 
Diesel emsiie Capicst. # ben acctinate. 
nearly right is wrong. Be consistent in 
method and application. So perform 
your allotted task that when completed 
you will be proud to identify it with 
your initials and date. 

RONG) Vers NER oo Parent 
ROAD. 


iels 
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War Convention of American 


Business 





“The War Convention of American 
Business” called into being by the 
Chamber of Commerce ot the United 
States, held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Sept. 18th to the 22nd, inclusive, was 
really a call to arms of the business 
men of the country—not for the trench 
hghting, but for the purpose of making 


trench fighting less hazardous and 
more sure of victory at the earliest hour 
possible. 


Answers to this call came from every 
part of the United States, and all were 
seemingly of the same mind, “that the 
business of this country was war” and 
that every line* of endeavor should 
stand ready for the summons of the 
country and be willing to do its share 
and to make ‘the needed sacrifice if 
such sacrifice would be asked. No one 
fact stands out more prominently than 
the fact that the war has brought the 
business men as well as the laboring 
men nearer to the Government with a 
willingness to co-operate in such ways 
as will bring victory to our arms. 

President Rhett, sounded a note of 
intense interest when introducing New- 
ton: D. Baker, Secretary of War, as 
the first big speaker, he said that big 
business had been groping in the dark 
and was desirous of such action upon 
the part of the National Chamber of 
Commerce as would exercise a com- 
pelling influence for a speedy conclu- 
sion to the war—a conclusion that 
would bring a real peace—one that 
would last for all generations to come. 

Secretary Baker’s speech was in- 
tensely human and forceful and was 
so clear cut and compelling that when 
he had finished he had given the big 
business men in attendance a clear 
idea of the reasons why business and 
the Government had, at times, been 
wide apart and why they were now so 
closely welded together in a common 
cause, “the winning of the war.” 

He further said that any mistrust 
that the big business had of the gov- 
ernment had been wiped out by this 
war and that now they were a unit 
working hand in hand with the gov- 
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ernment for one common cause—a 
victory for democracy. 

Mr. Baker won for himself the unani- 
mous support of the convention. 

Secretary of the Interioreiane, ke 
C. Hoover, the Food Commissioner ; 
Lord Northcliffe, of London) and 
others who addressed the convention 
all did their part in making it one of 
the most memorable conventions ever 
held in the country. Ree: 


GOOD PHILOSOPHY 


What is failure? It’s only a spur, 
To a man who receives it right; 

And it makes the spirit within him stir 
To go in once more and fight. 

If you never have failed, it’s an even guess, 
You never have won a high success. 


What is a miss? It’s a practicévsier, 
Which we often must make to enter 

The list of those who can hit the spot 
Of the bull’s’ eye in they center, 

If you never have sent a bullet wide, 
You never have put a mark inside. 


What is a knock-down? A count of ten, 
Which a man make take for a rest; 

It will give him a chance to come up again 
And do his particular best. 

If you’ve never been bumped in a rattling 

go, 
have 

know. 


| Coming Events coming Bens 


The regular meeting of the Securi- 
ties Men will take place each Saturday 
at 9:00 a. m., and that of the Inves- 
tigators the same day at 10:00 a. m. 

The meeting of the Seryi¢eme aes 
force is held each Saturday at. tieog 
a.m., and that of department heads on 
Tuesdays at 11:00 a. m . 

Sales conferences ate helgmea ces 
hours each Monday evening and those 


You never come to the scratch [I 





of the executives on Wednesday even- 


ings, after hours. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
United Agency force will be held on 
Wednesday, Oct. 17th, the speaker for 
the occasion being Dr. Chas. E. Barker, 
Washington, D. C., physical adviser to 
President Taft during the latter’s ad- 
ministration. He is said to be a very 
interesting speaker and the subject of — 
his ‘talk will be “Healthivandeeia 


ClenGya 
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Consistency 








The poet says “Consistency thou art 
mejewel,, thus indicating the value 
placed on this quality of the human 
mind. 

As generally understood, consistency 
is Synonymous in many respects with 
harmony. 

To be consistent one must think and 
act with one object in view. In the 
individual this thought and action must 

yarmoniously tend to one purpose, 
while in an organization likewise all the 
various lines of thought and action 
must move toward one general pur- 
pose. That is, there must be harmony 
of movement among the individual 
units of the organization and all must 
co-operate for the ultimate accomplish- 
ment of the general good. 

There, under no circumstances, must 
be a divergence of effort, but all must 
co-ordinate and work in harmony to 
succeed in any accomplishment. It 1s 
an absolute necessity that there be har- 
mony of thought and movement be- 
tween the individual members of the 
organization and that all be controlled 
by one general aim so that individual 
movements do not neutralize each 
other. 

The word consistency has several 
shades of meaning, but the idea of 
unity of parts and concurrent action 
prevails throughout all these defini- 
tions. 

In the individual this quality is 
highly prized because it indicates 
steadiness of purpose, reliability and 
dependency. It indicates there is no 
vacillation, no distraction, only de- 
termined policy to advance and to suc- 
ceed, to be loyal and true to ideals and 
to be worthy of the utmost confidence 
of superiors and of associates. 

The consistent worker gives his best 
effort to his employer at all times. He 
dees not alternate feeble and strenu- 
ous effort, but always maintains a high 
standard of loyalty and efficiency. 

Where harmony of action obtains in 
an organization it will be found to be 
the result of consistency in its manage- 


ment, of unity of effort without friction 


of any part. 
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BE AN OPTIMIST 


There are individuals in all organiza- 
tions as well as in all communities who 
are chronic fault finders, who freely 
criticise the acts of officials and super- 
visors, of neighbors and of society in 
general. 


This attitude is due in the main to 
either ignorance or indolence, it requir- 
ing much less mental effort to destroy 
than to build up. 


These unfortunates are not only 
chronic fault finders, but chronic pessi- 
mists as well; they feel themselves the 
victims of conspiracies, nothing except- 
ing their own selfish views appeal to 
them as right, others, they claim, are 
promoted unjustly and are in positions: 
that should rightly be theirs, never 
taking thought to determine the intelli- 


gence and the righteousness of these 
charges. 


Those whose lives are controlled by 
ignorance, hate, covetousness, jealousy 
or avarice will never do constructive 
work, either on their own characters or 
on that of others. 


Designing politicians and others who 
have selfish ideals, through knowledge 
of this weakness, are enabled to gain 
ascendancy among such men to their 
undoing. 


The men who do the world’s work in 
every line of industry will be found to 
be tolerant toward those who are striv- 
ing to accomplish anything, and will 
themselves=proyes.to. be “intelligent, 
strong and courageous. 


Men of this class know that any indi- 
vidual effort to achieve is commend- 
able, no matter how many mistakes are 
made in the doing. If these men find a 
man is striving, Wf he is trying to ac- 
complish something, if he is endeavor- 
ing to build that is their main consid- 
eration. 


Any man who is putting forth en- 
ergy of mind and body is to be com- 
mended, while he whose entire thought, 
energy and will are employed in criti- 
cism, in grumbling in finding fault will 
never grow but is sure to orade lower 
and lower as time passes and in the 
final event will destroy himself. 





Honor Roll 


That the United Agency organiza- 


tion is “doing its bit” is indicated by 
the list of men who have been called or 
who have volunteered to take up their 
military duties. 

Following is the roll of honor. 

GaMs Kellogg, ihe 

E. W. Vickers, 

Lele eetere tt 

loca 

ee enleeniiai 

M.K. Baird 

H. E. Whitney 

Spa izyeks 

D. C. Huston 

Care GeneErotn 

Bee IO nerly 

Ate Tee Terry, 

B. M. Paulding 

M. A. Dopp 

Ceiba Moore 

T. E. Carlson 

G. Close 

I. Bensman 

fae Norean 

Lester Ketcham 


MY WORK—MY BLESSING 


Let me but do my work from day 


to day, 

Ineeheld <or“toresi sat the: deseo 
loom, 

In roaring market-place or tranquil 
room, 


Let me but find it in my heart to say 
When vagrant wishes beckon me 
astray, 
“This is my work, my blessing, not 
my doom, 
Of-all who- live-i “aim thes ones by 
whom 


This work can peste be, dotewin = toe 
right way.” 
‘Ehenv shall i tsee sitmor too. eieateor 


small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my 
powers; 


Then shall I greet the laboring 
hours, 
And cheerful-turn, when the long 
shadows fall 


At eventide, to play and love and rest— 
Because I know for me my work is 
best. —Henry Van Dyke. 
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Business Outlook and Trade 
Conditions 


While there is a very perceptible fall- 
ing off in some lines of manufacture 
and trade, almost all industries are 
working at capacity — the principal 
causes for a decline in exceptional in- 
stances being a shortage of labor, ow- 
ing to men from those industries being 
drawn into the war service and to the 
unusual number of men on strike. In 
the case of the latter, adjustments are 
usually accomplished after a brief pe- 
riod and the obstruction 1s temporary, 
with a good possibility of little recur- 
rence 

Inability on the part of the producers 
to fill orders is also in a measure, a 
reason for a decrease in purchasing— 
the uncertainties as to taxation meas- 
ures now being debated in Con- 
gress also has its influence. However, 
the fixing of steel prices and of other 
products after a thorough and im- 
partial investigation on the part of the 
Government, are constructive acts and 
have a tendency to stabilize business. 
The policy is being extended to adjust- 
ment of other products with expected 
like good results. 


The decline mentioned is believed to 
be in a large measure offset by in- 
creases due to war orders and in many 
lines business is very good indeed. 

As the time has about arrived for 
the harvesting and sale of immense 
crops, the returns from these will find 
their way into bank deposits and gen- 
eral circulation. 

There is much activity in shipbuild- 
ing, and it is predicted by the shipping 
board that by the end of next year 
the United States will have 1,600 mer- 
chant ships aggregating 9,200,000 tons. 
The Government has commandeered 
400 steel ships of 2,500,000 tonnage, in- 
cluded in the above aggregate. 

Failures in business again shows a 
decrease and new capital invested 
shows an encouraging degree of confi- 
dence on the part of capital. 

Retail business is adjusting itself to 
changed conditions and retail deliveries 
have been reduced with the purpose of 
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helping to lower costs to the consumer. 
Municipal markets are being advocated 
as a means of reducing the cost of 
meats to the family. 


Building statistics still show a de- 
crease in most cities, but do not take 
into account the immense increase in 
building on the outside, the great can- 
tonments, each of which will cover an 
area of from 2,500 to 3,000 acres and 
will house from 40,000 to 60,000 men. 


Here are some figures of one of the 
sixteen cantonments, that of Rockford, 
Ill., which will give a faint idea of this 
one industry outside the cities. 


To build these soldier cities, forty 
million feet ot lumber are required, 
one thousand tons of nails, one hundred 
and fifty acres of felt roofing, one hun- 
dred and seventy carloads of plumb- 
ing, fifty miles of water and sewer 


pipe, sixteen miles of permanent maca-. 


dam and gravel roads, two hundred 
and fifty miles of electric light wire. 
The heating plants will cost over a 
million dollars and there are besides 
a 30,000 gallon cement reservoir, a 259,- 
000 gallon water tank, a large ice-mak- 
ing and cold storage plant and twelve 
artesian wells of a capacity of 4,000 gal- 
lons per minute. To supply the camp 
each month will be required 1,101,200 
pounds of flour, 210,000 pounds of 
sugar, 157,000 pounds of bacon, 15,000 
cans of beef, 78,000 pounds of beans, 
36,000 cans of salmon and a monthly 
payroll of around a million and a half 
dollars. 


Multiply by sixteen and a total as- 
tonishing to the*ordinary business man 
will result. 


Then consider the shipyards, muni- 
tion factories, etc., that are under rapid 
construction throughout the country 
where permits do not obtain and a sat- 
isfactory condition as to this industry 
is apparent. 


The most definite idea may be ob- 
tained as an index of the tremendous 
amount of general business, by a glance 
at the bank clearings for August. The 
clearings at 181 cities for that month 


were $25,099,000,000. In New York 


iMiytnere was a cain of 25 per cent; - 


while over the country, outside that 
city, the gain was 29 per cent. 
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Steel—An agreement fixing steel 
prices approved by the President with 
no reduction in the rate of wages, and 
theesamenprice to: the public. and .to 
the allies as to this Government, and 


“an agreement on the part of the steel 


men to keep up the maximum of pro- 
duction to the end of the war, shows a 
spirit of co-operation that is commend- 
able and will tend to stabilize that in- 
dustry. On the first of September the 
steel corporation had an unfilled ton- 


age of 10,407,000 tons. 


Coal—The coal situation is still un- 
settled, although the board of which 
Mr. Garfield is the head appears ready 
for a final adjustment and this it 1s 
believed will be as fair as possible to 
all interested parties. There was an 
increase in production of 1,482,000 tons 
for the first eight months of this year 
as compared with a year ago, and with 
one exception each month has shown a 
gain—30 per cent over 1915 is the mar- 
gin allowed retail dealers and a reduc- 
tion of 15 per cent at the mines for an- 
thracite. 


Coke—Shipments for the past month 
from the Connellsville district have 
been a weekly average of 9,809 cars 
and the total output of this product 
per day 104,772 tons. 

Cotton—Up to September Ist the 
first report of cotton ginning for the 
season shows 606,000 bales ginned, a 
falling off of nearly 250,000 bales, as 
compared to last year, while the con- 
sumption exceeds by about ten thou- 
sand bales that of the same period a 
year ago. The staple has suffered from 
boll weevil, increased by wet weather. 


Railroads—For the second week of 
September show an increase on 24 
roads of 10.93 per cent, compared with 
a year ago, and on all roads a gain for 
the first half of the year of nearly 12 
per cent, while the net earnings show 
a decline on a similar comparison of 
over 1 per cent. A few roads show in 
August an increase in the gross earn- 
ings of 7 per cent. 

The welding of 693 railroads into one 
system has decreased car shortage to 
an extent that according to Fairfax 


Harrison, chairman of the railroads’ 


war board, one car is doing the work 
of two and the shortage reduced 7/0 
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per cent. Freight congestion at many 
important shipping points has been 
averted by pooling of cars from one 
road to another, and through the pool- 
ing of lake coal and lake ore. When 
the immense additional demand and 
the small amount of additional equip- 
ment fs considered, the results obtained 
are wonderful. 

Lumber—There has been an unpre- 
cedented demand for lumber for can- 
tonments and shipbuilding purposes, 
and while the cut for July was 1,018,- 
000,000 feet, made up of 952,000,000 
feet of soft woods and 66,000,00 feet 
of hard woods, the shipments were l,- 
132,000,000 feet of soft and 69,000,000 
féet of hard woods, and though there 
was a considerable increase in soft 
wood shipments, this is offset by Gov- 
ernment orders, leaving only about the 
usual amount for general use. 

Commodity Prices—Thirty-six com- 
modities advanced, thirty declined and 
thirtv-nine are unchanged. On Sep- 
tember Ist $16.64 represented these 
prices compared with $16.40 a year be- 
fore. The principal decline is said to 
be on bread stuffs. 

The wheat production for 1917 for 
ten countries, including the United 
States, is reported at  1,685,489,000 
bushels; the corn crop is estimated at 
3,200,000,000 bushels or more, despite 
adverse weather conditions, the potato 
crop double that of 1916 or 462,000,000 
bushels, oats 1,500,000,000 bushels and 
the total estimated value of all crops 
grown in the United States is from 
13 to $15,000,000,000. It 1s regarded as 
a certainty that farmers alone will be 
in receipt of at least $3,000,000,000 
more than usual, and these facts should 
have much to do with continued pros- 
perity and making business more per- 
manent and reliable. 

It is true, heavy demands will be 
made by European countries, for grain, 
especially wheat, this despite the fact 
that Australia, New Zealand, Argen- 
tina and other countries have large sur- 
plus crops, these not being available be- 
cause of lack of transportation. 

A report by the South Dakota De- 
partment of Emigration has some very 
interesting figures regarding produc- 
tion and new wealth. With a reduc- 
tion in production of about 29,000,000 
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bushels, including all grains and po- 
tatoes, a gain in wealth is shown of 
about $323,000,000 in that state alone. 





Education 


Education, as ordinarily so called and 
understood, does not always count for 
much in the race for success. It is the 
ability to reach and control others, to 
influence other people and to make 
them like you and want to do things 
for you that counts. Remember, it is 
not always the cleverest man, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, who gets 
singled out. It is the man who has the 
ability and capacity to STAND OUT 
from the crowd, and to make himself 
seen and felt, although of course, for 
true progress he must also have the 
capacity behind it to warrant his posi- 
tion. 

How about the women who get on? 
What are the qualities that make suc- 
cess for them? You know that it is 
that indefinable Something that we call 
Personality or Personal Magnetism, in 
one of its many forms—modest but at- 
tractive dress which indicates charac- 
ter, a nice mind in an attractive looking 
body. Good temper and a sunny smile, 
a healthy and _ genial appearance, 
backed up by intelligence, quickness of 
thought and an understanding and 
sympathetic intuition and capacity to 
Act, all go further than mere educa- 
tional training. 

Are YOU shaping your development 
from day to day with these thoughts in 
mind If not, all the education in the 
world will not make you a success in 
the true sense. 

hin keith ower 


Hon. R. S. Vessey “hasteieermae se 
pointed a member of the Liberty Loan 
Committee of the 57th Dist. for the 
Chicago Association of Commerce to 
help in the sale of Liberty Loan Bonds. 
He was appointed by W. H. Heath of 
the Federal Reserve Bank. Mr. Vessey 
also was one of the representatives of 
the Association of Commerce at the 
recent “War Convention” at Atlantic 
City, N. J., he being a member of the 
Membership Committee of that asso- 
ciation. 


a 
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Legal Lights 





Raymond Visscher, Attorney 


THE FEDERAL CHILD LABOR 
LAW 


Although the constitutionality of the 
Pederal Child Labor Law has been 
questioned by some, the tendency on 
the part of employers throughout the 
country is to accept its provisions and 
comply with its requirements. This 
means that since September 1, 1917, 
goods produced in whole or in part by 
the labor of children are not to be in- 
cluded in interstate shipments, at least 
until the right of Congress to pass such 
a law has been conclusively deter- 
mined. 

The act of Congress in question de- 
clares it to be a crime for any person, 
firm or corporation to ship or deliver 
for shipment in interstate commerce 
the product of any factory, shop or 
mine that, within thirty days previous 
to the removal of the article or com- 
modity offered for shipment from the 
factory, shop or mine where it has been 
produced, has employed or permitted 
to be employed any child or children. 

For the first offense a penalty of $200 
may be imposed upon conviction. For 
all violations after a conviction a fine 
of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 may be imposed. In addition to 
such fine or in lieu thereof, imprison- 
lmemiein the discretion’ of the court, 
but not more than three months’ im- 
prisonment is provided for. 

Within the meaning of the law in its 
application to a mine or quarry, a child 
is any person under the age of sixteen 
years. As applied to a mill, cannery, 
workshop, factory or manufacturing 
establishment a child is any person 
under the age of fourteen years, except 
that in such employments no person 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen years shall work more than eight 
hours a day or more than six days a 
week. 

A somewhat peculiar provision of 
this law is that any person prosecuted 
and convicted under its terms is ex- 


empt from prosecution or punishment 
for any offense committed prior to the 
prosecution for the offense upon which 
conviction 1s had. In other words, a 
conviction for a violation on any defi- 
nite date eliminates the possibility of 
prosecutions for violations occurring 
before the date of the instituting of 
that prosecution regardless of the num- 
ber and frequency of such violations. 
Another peculiar feature of the law is 
that any dealer purchasing goods from 
the producer for interstate shipments 
may protect himself from prosecution 
and punishment by obtaining a written 
guaranty from such producer that no 
child has been employed within thirty 
days in the place where such goods 
have been produced. The law thereby 
places the burden squarely upon the 
producer, who must pay the penalty in 
case the facts upon which the guar- 


‘anty is based are untrue. 


To protect the producer or manutfac- 
turer from fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tions of the age of any child employed, 
he may place on file in his place of bust- 
ness a certificate, properly drawn and 
prepared according to prescribed rules 
and regulations, showing such person 
to be of an age not within the act of 
Congress. Lack of good faith on the 
part of the employer “will, of course, 1f 
proved, destroy any defense based on 
such certificate. Under certain circum- 
stances and in states designated by the 
board in charge of the enforcement of 
the. law, certificates of employment 
filed in compliance with the state law 
will be sufficient if not. inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Federal Law. 
Persons knowingly makino false state- 
ments in any such certificates are 
amenable to the same punishment pro- 
vided for other violations of the act. 


The enforcement of the law- rests 
with the Department of Labor, the sec- 
retary of labor being authorized 
through himself or his appointees to 
take such steps as are required to de- 
tect violations. A board is created to 
make and publish from time to time 
uniform rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the act. This 
board consists of three members, the 
Attorney General, the secretary of 
Commerce and the Secretary of Labor. 

















Attorneys and Banks 








Mr. E. D. Sprague left on the eve- 
ning of September 21st to take up Eff- 
ciency Work in the State of lowa. 





Mr. J. H. Tipton, Efficiency Man for 
the State of Ohio attended the Ohio 
State Bankers’ Convention held at Co- 
lumbus during the week of Sept. 10th. 

He advises there was but little busi- 
ness transacted, but addresses were 
made by Secretary of. War, Newton E. 
Baker and other prominent men. W 
A. Blicker, whose bank is the Agency 
representative at Bucyrus, was elected 
President, and Mr. W. S. Mooney of 
the Monroe Bank, U. A. representative 
at Woodsfield, Ohio, was elected Treas- 
urer. 

At the recent meeting of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, Andrew Russell, 
of Jacksonville, state auditor of Ili- 
nois, and M. A. Traylor, of Chicago, 
were elected members of the executive 
council of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation for three years. Mr. John 
Fletcher, of Chicago, was named Illi- 
nois member of the nomination com- 
mittee of the same association. 

Mr. Francis H. Sisson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
of New York, in his speech remarked 
that “the world-wide reconstruction 
which will follow the war will be of 
such a colossal scope as not only to 
preclude the possibility of overproduc- 
tion, but will tax our capacities.” This 
Mr. Sisson said, “should mean world 
leadership for the United States with 
its resources, ‘Of “men, “materials ‘and 
money such as no nation from the be- 
ginning of time has experienced.” 





The Morris Plan of bankifg is re- 
ceiving commendatory notice from 
bankers generally. They are begin- 
ning to realize what a few of them have 
known from the start, that the Morris 
Plan of banking is the kindergarten 
for investors, a school of thrift which 
is working for the banks rather than 
competing with them. ‘The plan has 
been written up in previous numbers 
iste etyice-e 
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The Attorney & Bank Department 
has been doing. some very efficient 
work in the matter of writing con- 
tracts through their Efficiency Men 
and otherwise and there is reported 
rapidly increasing demands tor United 
Agency service. : 





Mr. S. S. Humphrey, formerly in the 
Efficiency Work in the states of Ne- 
braska and South Dakota, resigned to 
take up work with his brother in the East. 

Group one, Michigan Bankers’ As- 
sociation held its annual meeting at 
Escanaba, beginnine Sept, 12ame.1etie 
banquet at Delta” Elotel eit ae 
French and Mr. F. D. Davis, workers 
in the Securities’ Organization of the 
United Agency attended. Mr. Davis 
acted as toastmaster. 


Mr. U.S. G. Cherry Soraermeie o 
of the law firm of Cherry & Abbott, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., and local representa- 
tive of the United Agency is one of 
the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the American Bar Association. 
Mr. U. S. G. Cherry, Jiaeeonpors ae 
senior member of this firm, is pictured 
in the Sept. 15th edition of the Chal- 
mers Illustrated News in his uniform 
as a captain. He was asiemibpemve: 
the Chalmers organization. 








The American Bankers held their 
convention at Atlantic City, N. J., Sept. 
24th to 28th, inclusive. 

The United Agency was represented 
by Secretary-Treasurer, G. T. Hood, 
Mr. Thielen of the Attorney and Bank 
Department and Hon? Re Syesees 
Chairman of the Advisory Boards. 

The attendance at this convention 
was unusually large reaching nearly 
three thousand delegates and guests. 
Illinois and Chicago had an unusually 
large delegation. | 

Like all other public gatherings the 
war spirit prevailed in the convention, 
and the bankers present were unani- 
mous in their support of the Govern- 
ment and seemed glad of the oppor- 
tunity to show they were a unit in their 
desire to help,the administration to 
marshall the fhnancial,,resources of the 
country in the :present campaign for 
the sale of Liberty Bonds. 
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No other body of men gave so freely 
of their time as did the bankers and 
bond salesmen in the first campaign, 
and they are doing the same in the 
drive that is now on, showing their 
willingness to make immense sacrifices 
at a time when the country is in need. 


The address of the President and 
other great bankers was conclusive evi- 
dence that they all could be depended 
upon to do their utmost in bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion. 


One of the most prominent bankers 
in the Middle West, Mr. C. A. Hinsch, 
of the Fifth-Third National Bank of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected president 


of the American Bankers’ Association. 
for 1918. 





Advertising Association Election | 





The Advertising Association of Chi- 
cago held its annual election on Mon- 
day, Sept. 10th. The election day was 
productive of an unusual attendance 
and the election itself was interesting 
and close. 


Mr. Frank McClure was the candi- 
date on the red ticket for president, and 


Mr. C. H. Burlingame, advertising 
manager of the Morton Salt Co., 
headed the blue ticket. Mr. Burlin- 


game was the successful candidate by 
a plurality of four votes and the other 
successful candidates were about 
evenly divided on both tickets. 


Wilbur D. Nesbit was elected vice- 
president; E. L. Virden, second vice- 
president; J. A. Simpson, third vice- 
president; recording secretary, Wal- 
lace F.. Brown; financial secretary, 
John C. McClure, and treasurer, Robert 
J. Virtue, while the following were 
elected directors: John A. Tenney, 
former secretary, T. T. Maxey, Chas. 
H. Stoddard, Sam J. Turnes and Geo. 
M. Leathers. 


A sort of ratification meeting was 
held in the evening and some very good 
musical selections entertained the 
members. There were addresses by 
Joe Mitchell Chappel, John B. Ratto 
and E. L. Virden, which were most in- 
teresting and created a feeling of en- 
thusiasm in the audience. 
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Our Girls 


No record of 
our girls would 
be Gown ple te 
Aart tae On in Lee 
sketch of Miss 


Bessie Cohen, 
who is pictured 
here. 


Miss Cohen 
was borninh 
Dalia cd. 2 Ojel tly, 
attended = the 
Caer ke ochook 
from which she 
graduated, and 
thereafter took 
deevcar at. the 
Medill’ High 
School, before commencing her busi- 
ness life. 

Her first -position after leaving 
school was with the Globe Association, 
remaining with that company for one 
year, and for the four following years 
was with the Seigel-Meyer School of 
Wlusic, Drexel’ Blvd? and 41st St., Chie 
cago. 

After leaving the Seigel-Meyer 
School she rested for a few months, 
and on August 1, 1913 became a mem- 
ber of the Agency force at the general 
offices, and has continuously since that 
time retained her membership. 





Miss Cohen has always been an effi- 
cient and reliable employe, her work 
being largely report writing from dicta- 
tion on the dictaphone, but she has 
also proven valuable in other lines, as- 
sisting in revision and in general cor- 
respondence. 

Her record for attendance and gen- 
eral usefulness is very creditable and 
she measures up in.a general way to 
the standard of personality and _ eff- 
ciency required by the Agency. She is 
of a most agreeable disposition, is al- 
ways pleasant and is generally well 
liked and has very many friends among 
the employes. 


Her superiors also appreciate her 
sunny disposition and her steady ap- 
plication, as well as her devotion and 
loyalty to the institution itself . 
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The halftone picture appearing on 
the front page of this issue is that of 
Dr. Leshe M. Maitland, one of the most 
substantial and efficient members of the 
board of directors of the United 
Agency. 

Dr. Maitland is the son of Alexander 
Maitland, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Negaunee, Mich., and 
former Republican lieutenant governor 
of that state. The bank of which he is 
president was established in 1887, has 
a paid up capital of $100,000, and over 
a million dollars in deposits.  Presi- 
dent Maitland is reputed to be very 
wealthy. 

Dr. WMaitland, “the 2subysectof- this 
sketch came to Chicago from Negaunee 
and has for a number of years made 
this his home. 

Heeand his: tatherearenimterested sin 
very large mining properties in the 
state of South Dakota, near Deadwood. 

The doctor individually is very well 
to do, has a number of investments of 
a profitable character, but is very re- 
served in discussing his personal af- 
fairs-and does not court publicity. 

He:is a graduate of Rush Medical 
College and at the present time is on 
the staff of St.- Luke’s Hospital, Chi- 
cago. 

The doctor has never been. tempted 
to take advantage of his circumstances 
as many wealthy young’ men do and 
live an easy life. 

He has always been active and has 
proven himself a shrewd, capable busi- 
ness man, and having ever a desire to 
be of benefit to his fellow men, has 
entered the medical profession and is 
actively in practice. 

‘His standing with that part of the 
public which know him intimately can 
best be shown by an expression regard- 
ing him from a prominent citizen of 


South Dakota, where many of Dr. 
Maitland’s material interests are lo- 
cated. This gentleman in writing of 


Dr. Maitland«to a-triend,saidvor-him: 
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“Personally there is not a finer young 
man living. He is honest, honorable, 
temperate, a gentleman with the high- 
est sense of right principles in business 
and has in numerous transactions here 
proved himself a good and capable 
business man.” 

Dr. Maitland associated himself with 
the United Agency in the early days of 
its establishment and has ever since 
been one of its most active members 
and strongest financial backers. He 
thoroughly believes in the mission of 
the United Agency in its work of 1m- 
proving credit conditions and giving to 
the business public a service that in 
efficiency and reliability will surpass 
anything in that line that has ever 
heretofore existed. 

Dr. Maitland has never been a pas- 
sive member of the board of directors, 
but has always taken an active and 
capable part in its work. 


Auditor McCracken is making his 
usual quarterly audit of the books of 
the Agency. Among other large con- 
cerns using his services as auditor 1s 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 


The Minneapolis office having been 
found inadequate for the growing busi- 
ness of the United Agency, has been 
abandoned for a more adequate suite in 
the same building, suite 1113-14 being 
the present headquarters. 


——. 


Mr. Frank R. Jennings, advertising 
manager of the Rotarian, published by 
the International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, was an appreciative visitor at 
the general offices recently. 


The autos used in the city reporting 
department are continuing daily to 
demonstrate their value and are en- 
abling that department to, 1urmeour 
service that is in a class by itself. 


Attending the American Bankers’ 
Association convention at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, in the interest of the 
United Agency were the Hon. R. 5S. 
Vessey, Secretary-Treasurer. G. T. 
Hood, and R. E. Thielen, of the attor- 
ney and bank department. 


> a 


ee 
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Mr. Thurston Merrell, of the Wm. 
5S. Merrell Chemical Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was a visitor to this office re- 
cently and expressed his pleasure with 
the organization as he found it. 


Among the visitors to the general 
offices recently was Mr. Fred C. Leifer- 
man, credit manager of the Edgar Al- 
lan Steel Company. Mr. Leiferman 
expressed his pleasure at the conditions 
as he found them in the general offices 
and is desirous of using the Service at 
the earliest opportunity. 


The 43d annual convention of the 
National Wholesale Druggists Asso- 
ciation was held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Oct. Ist to 4th. The conven- 
tion closed on Thursday evening, Oct. 
4th, with a banquet, while speakers of 
national reputation addressed the dele- 
Paes. 


The convention of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers was held 
in Chicago the week beginning Sept. 
18th, and lasted four days. The con- 
vention was largely attended and out 
ot some €00 delegates, 80 of them were 
found to be members of various Rotary 
Clubs. The Master Bakers are work- 
ing in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment in the food control department. 


Gov. Vessey, who attended the war 
convention at Atlantic City, as well as 
the American Bankers’ Association 
convention, in the interim between con- 
ventions found occasion to visit New 
York City, where he found some very 
good friends of the United Agency in 
Piers teib, Of the American Ex- 
change National Bank, Mr. John Mc- 
Hugh of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank and Mr. Manchester of 
the Bush Terminal. 


Mr. H. L. Brundage is working out 
plans for physical culture work in the 
United Agency organization and in- 
forms the editor confidentially that 
there will be no “Fat Man’s Race” in 
next year’s annual outing program, as 
“There won’t: be any such ‘animul’ 
ater, cet through with ‘em.’ Mr. 
Brundage will take the opportunity at 


the next monthly meeting to outline 
his plans for systematic training for 
Lies tOrce: 


Following an immense amount of 
preliminary and preparatory work, F. 
O. Hicks, who has charge of the rating 
ObeNew=ssy ork City, left for that city 
recently. Frank Yukel, also of the 
general offices, is now with him. Daily 
reports received from Mr. Hicks in- 
dicate that rapid progress is being 
made in the selection of a trained force 
to assist him in the work. He also re- 
ports encouraging co-operation from 
the credit men and others in New York 
City. 


At, the smeenne and dinner of the 
Rotary Club, held on Thursday, Sept. 
13th, at Hotel Sherman, which was at- 
tended by President Visscher and Gen- 
eral Managér » Croft, the “principal 
speaker of the evening was Mr. Wm. 
C. Sprague, secretary of the Commer- 
cial Law League of America, his topic 
being “Solution of Commercial Prob- 
lems.” The talk was very well re- 
ceived, the main point being that when 
men act in unison and through organ- 
ization, they act on a higher moral 
plane than is the case of individuals 
acting alone. He also brought out the 
point that what any man could do alone 
was little to what an organization of 
men, combined together and working 
out problems could do, and that a 
solution was always’ possible and 
readily attained. 

He mentioned the losses in credits 
and the necessity for the existence of 
the Associations of Credit Men, the 
Commercial Law League of America, 
and of commercial agencies to over- 
come abuse and to safeguard the inter- 
ests of business men. 

Mr. Visscher was called upon during 
the meeting and made a few happy re- 
marks which were well received. 


A visitor to the general offices the 
week of Oct. Ist was Mr. S. R. Drum, 
witieetie “juaker “Caty Rubber .Gox, 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Drum expressed himself as much 
pleased and well satisfied with condi- 


‘tions as he found them. 











Just Among Ourselves 


Mr. 


Grott 


made a member of the Chicago War 


general manager, was 


Library Fund Board of the Rotary 
Club. 
Mr. Warne, district manager of the 


Indianapolis office, visited the general 
offices and reported every thing satis- 
factory at his headquarters. 


Mri eee Osbornes v4. cman: eyar 
former mercantile agency experience, 
has also recently joined the toreegim 
the general offices. 


Mr. Geo. Zoller, of the St. Louis ot- 
fice, has resigned to continue his edu- 
cation. 


Mr. A. H. Knodle, district manager 
at St. Louis, has become a member of 
the Kiwanis Club of that city and is 
regularly attending its meetings. 


Miss Aimee Knodle, daughter of the 
district manager at St. eertS who has 
held a position in that office for a con- 
siderable time, has resigned to take a 
position teaching art and drawing in 


the public schools of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 
Mr. F.. R: Critchett? of the.-Des- 


Moines office of the United Agency. 
was transferred to the Cedar Rapids 
office, succeeding Mr. Norgan, who left 
for army service on or about October 3. 


Mr. Carl Thomas has taken his place 
with the Minneapolis organization and 
will be at that office indefinitely, de- 
voting his time principally to contract 
work. Conditions in that city are gen- 
erally good. 


The floor of the directors’ room is 
being refinished and a new carpet adds 
to the improvement of its appearance. 

Carpenters have finished work in the 
enlarging of the accounting department 
and providing space for the mailing 
department. The new arrangement is 
a decided improvement in every way. 


Mr. E. A. Hanger, superintendent of 
district offices, left on the evening of 
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Oct. 2nd, on the following itinerary 
covering the offices of Cincinnati, [n- 
dianapolis, Cedar Rapids,. Des Moines, 
Davenport, Omaha, Kansas City and 
St. Louis.- Meetings Gis tiemdmieremr 
credit advisory boards in these places 
will be held during the time of Mr. 
Hanger’s visits. 


On Thursday morning, October 4th, 
David Sears Miller arrived in Chicago 
and is staying at the home of his proud 
father, General Superintendent A. L. 
Miller. Mr. Miller, Jr., weighed only 
seven and one-half pounds on his ar- 
rival, but judging from the way his 
father struts around the offices of the 
Agency, there are great possibilities 
for the young man’s future. He was 
too much engagéd “16s attemdmmrac 
“world series” ball games. 


Mr. T. V. Thomas, of LincelineNebe 
recently resigned his position as secre- 
tary of the Food, Drug, Dairy and Oil 
Commission of Nebraska to enter upon 
the work of the United Agency. Mr. 
Thomas was for a time in the office of 
Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska and 
prior to that was in law practice for 
about a year and a half. He has also 
had valuable experience in mercantile 
agency lines, a work which to him was 
interesting and in which he became 
unusually proficient. 


Owing’ to lack of space in the Sep- 
tember issue, the picnic held on Aug. 
2lst was but briefly noted. One of the 
principal sports on that occasion and 
one which interested probably the 
greatest number, was the ball game be- 
tween the married men and the single 
men. 

Owing to the unsettled weather con- 
ditions, it was found necessary to post- 
pone the game until the afternoon at 
3:00 o'clock. At that hour, the two 
teams assembled and Mr. Dewey, of the 
accounting department, was chosen as 
umpire on balls and strikes and Mr. 
Sprague, of the attorney and bank de- 
partment on the bases. 

The contest was a hard fought one 
and the umpires’ decisions were gen- 
erally well received until a protest was 
made in favor of the single men. After 
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that it was unanimously decided by the 
married men that the umpires’ ability 
should be changed from gg | to ff 3. 


iene seattite of the married men’s 
game was conceded to be the talking 
Peiaeveroue vir. Tlarley, who played 
short-stop and pitcher, and the home 
run of Mr. Cohen in the fifth inning 
for the single men was another feature. 


We have been advised by some in- 
terested party who signs himself “a 
friend, that the box score has been 
doctored up by Mr. Harley and Mr. C. 
P. Brown to suit themselves and that 
Meratcareiul, scrutiny ef the score is 
made it will be noticed that the im- 
portant plays of the game have been 
appropriated by these two and that if 
there were any other players besides 
them, the score sheet will not disclose 
it. Usually anonymous communica- 
tions are ignored, but this is submitted 
for what it may be worth. 


Following are the plays by innings: 
Married. | AB| R| H|BB|SH| SB] PO| A 
Wreaistieltisc.. 
Jeo Cit TaD. . 
laser Cie)... 
PIMGLES SSO. 5 
Butterfield, rf. 
Brown, C.P.,p. 
bancer 2b... 


Rigtere Drs... 


CS tar rt 
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DEO TS Sete NS 


ePeBAHhUMUNNf 


Gah 15/16 
*Batted for Walsh in 


Single AB 
CY ek...) 
Moore, p.&lf.. 
Venema, c... 
DeYoung, 3b. 
Finnegan, 2b.. 
Piensvencl.... » 
Monn: p.&c.f,. 
Weil, p.&ss... 
“Thielen, lb... 
meperiat tl: ..:... 
bro wit, (s.ls..c.f. 
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Sixteenth Regular Monthly Meet- 
ing, United Agency Force, Gunther 
Bldg., Sept. 19, 1917, 8:00 A.M. 


After a vacation period of two 
months, during which the Annual Out- 
ing and picnic of the Agency force took 
the place of the monthly meetings, the 
members of the Chicago organization 
gathered on Wednesday morning, Sep- 
tember 19, 1917, at the usual hour of 
8:00 o’clock, in the assembly hall on 
the third floor. 

Among the visitors present were 
Mrs eo eopatitines irs) Ay, Davis, 
Miss Metzger, Mr. E. H. Chapman, 
Mr. C. N. Palmer, District Manager at 
Kansas City. e\ir dab Pearman, sN. 
NWSE Rev OI its hance ers 1373 Waldir 
Messer, General Secretary of the Y. M. 
Go Ara Mi ane La Wares Pducational 
Director opihe Ghicacu gy avin Gi AY, 
and Judge Geo. E. Morris, Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washington. 

A program had been prepared begin- 
ning with a talk by Mr. J. T. Doherty, 
Educational Director, on “Our Educa- 
tional Programnorithe Comite: Y ear” 
Following this there was an address 
by Mr. A. L. Ward, Educational Di- 
fector-orethe Wiicasoey sVieeG eA: on 
“Grow or Go,” the slogan of the Asso- 
ciation. This was followed by an ad- 
dress by L. Wilbur Messer, General 
Secretary Ob tne Yo G Aron. Plars 
and -RurposesiotthesY. M? COAL. Fol- 
lowing this address the president, Mr. 
Visscher, in a few well chosen words, 
introduced Judge Geo. E. Morris, Chief 
Justice vot thes supreme Court of the 
State of Washington, whom he said 
had kindly consented to talk to the 
force. The judge’s subject was “Gen- 
erable tidueation; «Alby the s.addresses 
were exceedingly interesting and were 
well received by the audience. 

Mr. Miller, General Superintendent, 
in calling the meeting to order, spoke 
briefly on “Education as Needed and 
as It was Coming to be Recognized in 
Business:? ) He calledvattention to the 
fact that the government had recently 
passed a Child Labor Law, and that 
in July the Illinois Legislature had 
passed a similar law, which gives all 


— 
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young boys and girls an opportunity 
for education, rather than - allowing 
them to begin work at too early an 
Neto tale also stated that all invoices 
that would be received after September 
1, 1917, would bear the statement that 
gocds covered by the invoice had been 
manufactured in accordance with the 
Federal Child Labor Law. 

He then stated that the United 
Agency had plans for the education of 
the Agency force through different 
mediums, and called on Mr. Doherty, 
Educational Director, to explain the 
plans for the coming year. 

After reviewing “briefly 
been accomplished during the past 
year,, Mr. = Doherty said, Uhaee 
monthly meetings have come to be an 
established part “of the United Agency 
work and have been of an educational 
and inspiring character. Addresses 
have been made to the employes by 
physicians, lawyers, business men and 
others, with the view of improving and 
broadening the knowledge of the force. 

The company has gone a little far- 
ther this year, and has laid out a regu- 
lar program which will be followed 
out carefully. These different activ- 
ities are to be taken care of by the Edu- 
cational Department. 

Among the various activities for the 
coming year he explained were: the 
meeting of the city sales force, under 
the direction of Mr. Blanton; of the 
heads of departments, under Mr. Mil- 


what had 


ler; of the Security men, under Mr. 
Hood; of the Investigation Depart- 
ment under Mr. Paulding; of the 


Progressive Association, under the Di- 
rector; the regular monthly meeting of 
the entire Agency force, Mr. Miller 
presiding ; the class in Efficient Speak- 
ine, ainder Wr Ziecléne-and sitemalse 
stated that plans were under way, 
though not completed for the physical 
development of the members of the 
force, both men and girls. 

He sketched briefly the activities of 
these “different, meetings, “o1ving the 
plans and purposes of each. 

Mr. Miller then called on Mr. Croft, 
who, in a short talk, introduced Mr. 
Ward, Educational Director of the Chi- 
Cav On oVies ry 

In part, Mr. Ward said, 


bespeak Mr. Messer’s 


“T know I 
pleasure as well 


as my own in being asked to speak to 
you this morning at your first meeting 
of the year, as it comes at a time when 
you are just making plans for the year. 
We hope to have something of inter- 
est that you can work into your yearly 
program. 

“T have of course been interested in 
the work done here the past two years, 
partly because of the advancement that 
has been made in the Agency, and 
partly because of having a brother who 
was formerly here in the offices and is 
still with the company, although in an- 
other city. 

“More and more,’ said Mr. Ward, 
“is business and industry coming to 
recognize the human element, the hu- 
man factor in business. They are rec- 
ognizing that the men and women, the 
toilers, are necessary to the success of 
the industry. 

“T am interested in these things be- 
cause to me they represent the work 
and the spirit that is back of the Y. M. 
C. A., the spirit that promotes its desti- 
nies—the spirit of Jesus Christ, who 1s 
back of all things. If you have studied 
these things through the past years 
you will see this principle is being 
worked out slow but sure. 

“Have you ever thought ot how the 
earth was formed, how it happened to 
have the contour it has today? Scien- 
tists tell us it was not through sudden 
earthquakes, or through great commo- 
tions like is happening today, but that 
it was formed through the small drops 
of water and the sunlight and other 
little things which work quietly and 
slowly but surely, to shape this earth. 

“So in spiritual things, the influences 


are Slow, but they work surely, and so: 


I say, these influences that many of us 
believe in, influences of the Man whom 
we believe in, are accordingly working 
out these better things for humanity. 

“T congratulate you for being with a 
concern which is doing all it-can for 
the welfare of its employes. I like the 
idea of a concern working like a big 
family, with every member doing his 
work in that family. 

“Grow or Go” is a subject I am go- 
ing to talk on briefly to you today. 
Grow or Go, is a rule of the business 
and industrial world that you and I 
are up against. This is a law that 4s 
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being somewhat misinterpreted by 
some of the laboring classes, for they 
regard the working out of the law as 
in the hands of the employers or the 
capitalists, and they get at cross pur- 
poses with the industrial and business 
world, and they sometimes try to buck 
the concerns, but there is not much use 
of going about it in that way, because 
the progress that has been made in bet- 
tering business conditions has not been 
made by force, but by sitting down and 
working things out quietly. 

“Everyone is now giving thought to 
education. Education outside of work- 
ing hours. The valuation has been 
emphasized on education since this 
ereat war began. We are seeing on 
every hand that the trained man is the 
man who is being advanced and is the 
man who ts essential and necessary in 
all big enterprises. The man who does 
not or cannot for various reasons go to 
the front and who does not strive to 
the best of his ability to apply himself 
at home and make himself of the most 
Peeem@omiusceas much a-slacker as the 
man who ts called and fails to respond 
to the call of his country. 

“This war is to be won, not only by 
the men at the front, but by the men 
at home. It is not only necessary that 
we have an army at the front, but it is 
necessary to have an army at home. 
If this war is to continue for two or 
Papeemvedta sas?some say it will, the 
organization of the army at the front 
is no more important than the organi- 
zation of the men and women, boys 
and girls at home, and it means an in- 
crease 1n the efficiency of those at home 
in order to allow the men to go to the 
front, and this can only be accom- 
plished by education. 

“T say the young man who does not 
lay aside one or two evenings a week 
for profitable study along the lines of 
his work is negligent and is going to 
Eemecee pe tecognized. Men have not 
gone to the front without special train- 
ing. There was a time when men could 
shoulder guns and march off to the 
front, but that has passed, the same as 
the time has passed when a man can 
go into a business, begin at the bottom 
and work up with any degree of suc- 
fers elt isthe trained .man who 
counts nowadays. 


watching 


“I say to the young man to get into 
the line of work you think you are fitted 
for, or find that line of work just as 
quickly as youcan. Do not waste time 
finding it, but when you have found it, 
go to school and supplement the train- 
ing you get in the day with the school- 
ing you get at night. 

“Many young men go to college and 
spend four years studying and train- 
ing. But they do not get the practical 
experience. Situated as most of our 
colleges are now, at least as our state 
universities are, there is very little op- 
portunity for a young man in college 
to find out if he is in the work he is 
fitted for, but the man who 1s working 
during the day and then spending the 
nights studying can, if he finds he is 
not in the kind of work he likes and is 
fitted tor, shift and get into it. Then 
too, your employer may have been 
you and has decided you 
would be better fitted for another 
place in the organization and comes to 
vou and tells you of the change. You 
can then shift your study along that 
line, but you should keep studying all 
the time, to’fit yourself for a better 
position when one is open to you. 

“What is your plan? I submit to 
you that every man must have a plan, 
and unless that plan is carefully 
worked out and prepared ahead, that 
man is going to run on the rocks or 
strike some serious obstacle. I submit 
to you that in building a career, every 
young man should have a plan or pro- 
gram laid out. An architect does not 
go about the construction of a build- 
ing without first having his plans laid 
out, 

“The foundation to a career is pri- 
marily education. A young man should 
have a high school education or its 
equivalent. After you have the founda- 
tion you can plan for the superstruc- 
ture. You know that depends on the 
foundation. You cannot build a sky- 
scraper on a six-inch foundation. You 
must build your foundation before you 
can begin on the skyscraper, or else 
you must go back and reinforce the 
foundation strong enough to hold the 
skyscraper. It is just’ so with a ca- 
reer. You cannot build a skyscraper 
career on a slight foundation. 

“I-will venture. to say that there is 
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not one in twenty-five in this room who 
has slaidcouts plans tor the Text) ten 
years and is working along that pro- 
gram. If you have no program, you 
can get one in thirty minutes. If you 
will lay out that program and work 
toward it with all your power and 
energy, you can bécome.a three or five 
or ten thousand dollar man just as 
sure as you are sitting in this room. 

“Remember, if you do not GROW 
you GO, and it is not your employer 
that determines it, you determine it 
yourself. The way to grow is to have 
a program: and-work +tocits aorder 
to accomplish your program you must 
haawe: fee all else, two things, char- 
acter and a strong healthy mind and 
body, which means physical and mental 
fitness.” 

Mr. Hood then introduced Mr. Mes- 
ser, (General Secretary OF ties 
A., who spoke on “Plans and Purposes 
OTe Liew ctv gt Lae 

Said Mr. Messer, “What the Asso- 
ciation? 18 and) plans t6..d6 ehase been 
presented in the personality and mes- 
sage of Mr. Ward... We regard Mr. 
Ward as one of the strongest members 
of the Y. M. CC. A., and we point todiim 
with pride. 

“The greatest Curse im wesiitei a 
man is the habit of living on ‘easy 
street,’ of taking things as they come. 
instead of putting before one’s self 
definite goal and paying the price 
which is necessary to pay to reach that 
goal. In other words, instead of hav- 
ing a program tor hfe which is worth 
while; if you will- visit the lodging 
houses and other places in this city 
where you will find the dregs of hu- 
manity, you will see the results of a 
man’s taking things as they come, of 
never trying to rise in the world.” 

Mr. Messer. went on to say that the 
objectiof the Y. M.C, Ax was to assist 
men to find their better selves, that ut 
is not an organization put over on the 
community by a few philanthropic 
men, although many of the best men of 
the country are back of it, but 1t is an 
organization to get men together to 
help one another. 

Piesrelated in detail; the jhistoryveot 
tien Yeu. C. Ay’ Some 60 4 ears: ago, 
twelve young men desired to combine 
to mutually help one another, and they 
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met-in--London. ‘rom@ihiggeiee 
gathering of men has grown the or- 
ganization that now circles the world. 

He stated that in a recent tour of the 
world he secured letters from President 
Wilson and many other prominent 
men, but found he needed none of his 
credentials, as the simple letters Y. M. 
C. A. were all that were needed. 

“The organization,’ said ne; Gas-a 
definite purpose—to develop man har- 
moniously in spirit, mind and body.” 
He explained that the Association has 
resources to carry on this work, among 
others they have hundreds of millions 
of dollars invested in buildings and 
lands in this country, have several mil- 
lions invested in Chicago alone. He 
stated that in this country they have 
about 6,000 Secretaries and that in Chi- 
cago over 4,000 business men are serv- 
ing on committees and as directors. 

“The Association,’ “Said Neto ston 
the rich and poor alike, the laborer and 
employer, all are on the same footing.” 
He described the various activities of 
the Y. M. C. ‘A. in locking @arieneine 
emigrants, helping those who were 
down and out, and illustrated his sub- 
ject in many ways; what the organiza- 
tion has done at the steel mills, ‘how it 
stands for rescue, for education, for 
development and claimed that it has 
been the turning point for many men 
who have made mistakes. 

“One who is temporarily down and 
out need not now resort to cheap lodg- 
ing houses, but can be cared for in a 
good hotel, paying for a room from 30 
to 50 cents, and meals in proportion. 

“Don’t,” said he, “give a-intan seus 
eram of don’ts, give him a program of 
what he can and may do. A man would 
rather be good than bad, right than 
wrong.” 

He then spoke of the Association 
putting a number of Secretaries in the 
army with General Pershing on the 
western front, and stated they had 
buildings in London and Paris and 
other large cities where American sol- 
diers could go and feel at home. When 
the French army saw the things ac- 
complished by the Secretaries of the 
Y. M. C. A: they asked “General giems 
shing to ask for 500. Secretarresines 
their army, and the same number has 
been asked for by the Russian army.” 
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He told of Mr. Mott, a member of 
the Russian Mission, claiming that all 
the Russian army needed was a little 
encouragement to keep them going, 
and they in turn would keep 125 divi- 
sions of the German army busy, even 
though they did not do much fighting, 
and this would be the means of saving 
a million lives on the western front and 
many of these would probably be 
Americans. 

He further advised that the Associa- 
tion has raised three million dollars for 
work in the war camps, but that it had 
all been spent, and they would need 
thirty millions more in order to com- 
plete the work. 

President Visscher, at the close of 
Mr. Messer’s address, stated that we 
were very fortunate in having Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Messer with us this 
morning and he advised that we also 
had with us Judge Geo. E. Morris: 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of Washington, who would 
give us a brief talk. 

Judge Morris expressed his pleasure 
at being offered the opportunity of 
hearing, with the audience, the ad- 
dresses of the men who had spoken be- 
fore him. 

The Judge said in part, “I take it 
these monthly meetings are to develop 
and to make you more valuable to the 
Agency, and in making you more val- 
uable to the Agency to make you more 
valuable to yourself, and in making you 
more valuable to yourself, to make you 
more valuable to all. 

“The greatest evils of the world to- 
day are based on selfishness, the idea 
that man lives for himself, that no re- 
sponsibility rests on him in regard to 
his fellow men. The first story we 
learned in Holy Writ gives us the basis 
for this idea. This is the story of Cain 
and Abel. 

“No man’s influence is limited to the 
length of his arm or the stride of his 
feet, but they should reach out and 
touch other human beings. Then, too, 
we are responsible to a certain extent 
depending on our opportunity. So it 
is well for us to get into this educa- 
tional development work in order to 


better ourselves for the responsibilities - 


that will come to us. eae 
“The great purpose of education 1s, 


in the first place, development. De- 
velopment of man in his three-fold 
nature, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually. A man cannot take his place in 
society until his whole nature is de- 
veloped, because it is only by develop- 
ing his whole nature that man can ac- 
complish his work here. 

“The development of the physical 
and mental power only in a man is use- 
less, because of the lack of spiritual 
power. The development of the spir- 
itual power without corresponding de- 
velopment of the physical and mental 
power 1s also useless to the world. 

“Now that the primary purpose of 
education is development, what is the 
purpose of development. 

“It is to make men leaders among 
their fellow men. The man or woman 
who secures education for the mere 
purpose of self culture or self aggran- 
dizement is lost to the world. 

The greatest purpose of education, 
of development, I repeat, is to create 
leaders among men. Men who can 
step out in the front and lead other fel- 
lows toward the ideals they themselves 
have. 

‘There are certain primary essentials 
that go to make up a leader of men. 
First, a man must be aggressive, he 
must be a fighter. He must be willing 
to go to the front and put all there is 
in him into the contest. That means 
he must have energy. 

“Do you ever stop to think what 
energy is? In my judgment, although 
I may be wrong, energy is the greatest 
thing in the world to possess. The 
energetic man, lacking intellectuality, 
will accomplish far more than the in- 
tellectual man lacking energy. 

“Then, he must be courageous. The 
difference between a courageous man: 
and a coward is that a courageous man 
never gives up. He fights the hardest 
when assailed the most. If the first 
attack fails, he tries again and again, 
until he is either overcome or succeeds. 
The coward is a man who leaves the 
contest the minute he realizes his ob- 
ject of.attack is not a success. 

“Then he must be persistent. The 
story of Robert Bruce is significant of 
persistence.” He here related the story 
of Bruce and the spider, endeavoring 
to carry its web across the fireplace, 
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and, failing tn the first attempt, tried 
again and again unttl successful. 


“This. persistency. of the spider,” 
said the Judge, “influenced Bruce, and 
he went back and tried until he suc- 
ceeded. 

“Then, he must give much thought 
to the little things in life, because noth- 
ing big is ever accomplished except 
for the little things. The great ca- 
thedrals across the water, in all their 
grandeur and magnificence, could not 
have been except for the combination 
of stone on stone. 


“Napeoleon, when standing with his 
army before the pyramids in Egypt, 
said, ‘Forty centuries are now looking 
down on you.’ He might also have 
added that the pyramids would stand 
for another forty centuries; and yet 
they are but the combination of stone 
on stone to make them the works they 
are. 

“Thomas Carlyle, the English essay- 
ist, said, “The greatest factor in hu- 
man development is the ability of man 
to stand trouble.’ 


“This means two things, trouble 
from within and trouble from without. 
You cannot get into a thing without 
finding trouble, and it is going to be 
your ability to make use of the things 
[ have spoken of which is going to de- 
termine whether you are a great man 
or a little man. 


“Success to one man is failure to an- 
other. The story of the girl who 
started out to find the pot of gold at 
the end of the rainbow is a good illus- 
tration. She had often heard. that if 
one could get to the end of the rain- 
bow, there would be found a pot of 
gold; and one day, seeing a rainbow, 
she started out, but after many weary 
miles of traveling sank down exhausted. 
She was no nearer her goal than at the 
start. 


“So it is with this thing we call suc- 
cess. It is a good thing to aspire to 
reach the top. It is a good thing to 
bend every energy to reach your goal, 
but after all, nature is full of limitations 
and it is a good thing for us to appre- 
ciate that there are lesser goals to be 
reached, far below the top. 
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“So you may rest assured that when 
you have aspired to power, have ex- 
pended every energy, every force that 
is within you to succeed in any ac- 
complishment tn which you are en- 
gaged, when you have done all you 
could; have extended your every pos- 
sible energy, suecess will have come to 
you because you will have succeeded. 


“The story of the mountain and the 
squirrel is a strong illustration of suc- 
cess. The mountain was bragging 
about all its accomplishments. It told 
of having the large, grand trees on its 
back, the gold and silver and coal un- 
der its surface, and how it raised its 
head high into the heavens. Of all 
these things it was bragging to the 
little squirrel, and when through, it 
asked the squirrel what it had ac- 
complished. Said the squirrel, “You 
certainly are great in all these things. 
and | have none of them; but, after 
all, you can’t crack a nut.” So you 
see the little things in Jifeweginiess 
much as the big. } 


“Some of us are fit for the big things 
in life, others of us are fit for the lesser, 
but whatever your part may be, 
whether it be the big things or the 
little things, do them with all your 
power, and when you have used every 
energy to accomplish that for which 
you were put here to accomplish, you 
will be just as deserving as any man. 
and of whom it may be said, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.’ ” 


President Visscher thanked the 
speakers for their very inspiring ad- 
dresses and the meeting adjourned. 


Mistakes are better never made— 
but the next best thing when an error 
does creep in 1S a prompt report and a 
frank acknowledgement by the one 
who makes it. 


That shows the mistake was of the 
hand and not of the heart. 


' It costs less and is better for all con- 
cerned to have an error adjusted on the 
spot rather than later on—and is much 
more satisfactory to have a mistake 
reported by an employee than by a 
customer of the house. 
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Miss Rehner, who is pictured here, 
was born in Calumet, Michigan, in the 
heart of the greatest copper mining 
region in the world. Her father was a 
clergyman and while she was yet an 
infant, the family moved to Stockholm, 
Wis., a little village on the shore of 
beautiful Lake Pepin, an expansion of 
the Mississippi River about sixty miles 
below St. Paul. In this picturesque 
region amid historical cliffs and crags 
and unsurpassed natural scenery the 
subject of this sketch spent the next 
ten years of her life, attending country 
school and, a few years afterward, com- 
pleted her grammar school education 
at Buffalo, Minn. 

In 1904 the family located at Han- 
cock, Michigan, where she finished 
high school and entered Gustavus 
Adolphus College, continuing her stud- 
ies, graduating therefrom in 1911 with 
the degree of B.C. The following year 
she took the Teachers’ Stenographic 
Course at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. This is a well-known pri- 
vate school founded by Ex-Governor 
Ferris of Michigan, who still retains the 
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presidency. Much of what she has 
been able to accomplish, Miss Rehner 
credits to the knowledge and inspira- 
tion gained from contact with the very 
unusual personality of such a man as 
Mr. Ferris, having had, as she: says, 
the rare privilege of studying psychol- 
ogy and hearing his “Human Nature” 
lectures. 

In the fall of 1912 she organized the 
Commercial Department of the High 
School at Marseilles, Ill., and retained 
the connection there for two years. 
During the years 1914-1915 she super- 
vised penmanship in the public schools 
of East Grand Forks, Minn., having un- 
usual success in both positions. The 
years 1915-1916 found her engaged in 
teaching Commerce, English and His- 
tory in the High School at Downers 
Grove, Ill., each change she had made 
being a promotion. 

With her enlarged views gained from 
actual experience, from association 
with all kinds of people and her inter- 
pretation of what she learned at Ferris 
Institute, she felt enabled to realize the 
magnitude of the mission in which the 
United Agency is engaged, so when the 
opportunity offered in December, 1916, 
she became a member of the Extension 
Department, a very effective one and 
this connection she still maintains. 

There are “Waves from the Wire- 
less,’ indicating that this young lady 
will not long be known to her asso- 
ciates under the title she now bears. 
Miss Rehner is most efficient, has a 
pleasing personality and is popular 
with her clients and with her associates 
in the United Agency. Her growing 
success in her work is one of the out- 
standing features of the Extension De- 
partment. 

May her future continue happy and 
full of accomplishments. 


Byvermei Ge DttNG that has ever 
been accomplished in this world has 
risen to the pinnacle of success by 
trampling under foot the skepticism of 


the PESSIMIST. 
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E. Temple Gardner, pictured here as 
a representative of the Securities De- 
partment, was born in Monroe, Wis., 
March Ist, 1847, and for about 23 years 
lived on a farm, in the meantime read- 
ing law in his father’s office for a period 
of three years. 

He was admitted to the bar, but dis- 
liked confinement in the office and went 
on the road for Franklin -MacVeagh 
Co. of Chicago for nine years. He then 
resigned and went to the E. B. Millar 
Co., whom he represented for quite a 
number of years. Later on he was for 
some time with the Commercial Or- 
chard Co. of Spokane, Wash., a con- 
cernin which he is financially interested. 

Some nine years ago he helped to 
finance and organize the Indian Point 
Orchard Co. of Gay’s Mills, ‘Wis., and 
about eighteen months ago he became 
connected with the Securities Depart- 
ment of the United Agency, a connec- 
tion which he still maintains to his own 
and the company’s mutual satisfaction. 

Mr. Gardner is Deputy Clerk of the 
Circuit Court of Green County, Wis. 
He is a Mason, a member of Smith 
Lodge No. 31, Monroe, Wis., and has 
a host of friends among whom he is 
popular, is a firm believer in the suc- 
cess and usefulness of the United 
Agency and very loyal to those repre- 
senting it. 








THE GREATEST FACTOR IN 
SUCCESS 


This-is a subject assigned to Mri J. 
B. Monnette, now connected withthe 
Extension Organization of the United 
Agency, before an organization ‘of 
salesmen and in treating the subject 
Mr. Monnette spoke as follows: 

“The subject is one which strikes very 
close to my heart and you will prob- 
ably be much surprised when I tell you 
that I am pleased to have this subject 
assigned me for I have had many ideas 
as to what the greatest “factor” in the 
making of success is and these ideas it 
will give me very great pleasure to 
express, because I believe I can do 
some real good and if I can be of the 
least service or help to even one in the 
audience I will feel that my efforts have 
been worth while. To the question, 
“What is the Greatest Factor in Suc- 
cess?” I am first going to answer and 
afterward analyze. I believe that the 
greatest factor is “Effort Intelligently 
Directed.” Now understand, I did not 
say “Efforts,” nor did I say work, nor 
yet did I say directed by someone else, 
but Effort Intelligently Directed or 
Directed by Intelligence. 

Now all the work you can do, all the 
efforts you are going to exert, amount 
to only waste of energy unless you 
know What you are going to do and 
knowing that What you are going to 
do is worth nothing, unless you know 
Why You Are Going to Do It and the 
what and why amount to nothing un- 
less you know where you are going to 
do it, so it is necessary in order to make 
success to first decide What you are 
going to do, then to realize Why you. 
are going to do it, to learn how or to 
know exactly how to do it and then 
decide where you are going to do it. 
Knowing all four cardinal points of 
your own activity, I believe that you 
will agree with me when I say, indeed 
the knowledge of these four points is 
the very wellspring of activity and you 
are going To Do It, for it will be as 
natural and simple to make the effort 
as it is for water to flow from an open 
faucet. 

Now this brings to us the question, 
What is Business? In order to answer 
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this question intelligently, it is neces- 
sary that we consider the fact, as-we 
already know, there is a creat first 
cause of all things. Indeed, I would 
even express that thought in a little 
plainer way that the great first cause 
must of necessity have been the 
Creator of all things, the Universe, 
humanity and all other things and none 
of us for one moment believes or thinks, 
if we have ever thought upon the sub- 
ject -at all, that that great first cause 
or Creator simply threw humanity out 
without knowing where and how they 
were to be provided with the necessities 
for existence. The time was when each 
man could dig out all things for his 
existence from- his own piece of 
ground, or even before that, from the 
ground that was simply here and 
which belonged to nobody in particu- 
lar, but as humanity increased in num- 
ber, as they gradually became owners 
of land, as they progressed all down 
through history to the present time 
there came as a consequence the need 
of organization to fill all of the human 
needs; but all of them, each in his place 
is a part of that great organization 
known as “Business” so that humanity 
may be supplied with its needs. The 
land, Real Estate, is the fountain of 
all other lines of business. Do you see 
that everything we eat, wear or do with 
at all, comes in some form or other 
from the larid and that it is necessary 
that we be sheltered, have our place of 
abode, so that dealing in real estate, 
whether it be farm lands, city lots, 
office buildings, hotels, residences, the 
dealer in land is fulfilling his mission in 
the meeting of human needs and is 
therefore doing humanity a real serv- 
ice. 

What is your business? Are you 
sure you know how to do it and do it 
honestly and correctly? Now to begin 
with, you must thoroughly understand 
what your business is and how to per- 
form your work in connection there- 
with and if you do not know it, better 
start to learn it, don’t be at it simply 
as a makeshift or because you were too 
lazy to work or even think, nor be- 
cause, and I want each and everyone 
of you to get this, you are in it simply 
to make money, but because having 


understood what business is and all 
about it and what your particular busi- 
ness 1s and all about it, you want to get 
in and occupy your place individually, 
you want to do your share in that great 
organization Business, in the serving - 
of humanity with its needs. This is 
true of the Grocer, the Clothier, the 
shoe dealer, -the Manufacturer, “ the 
Farmer, and it is true of each one of 
you and of me. 

When you have taken this concep- 
tion of your business you will no longer 
hear the expression among salesmen, 
“TI got his money” or “I put one over 
on him,” so when you go to him, you 
are going with charity in your-heart, 
with charity that was. born out of that 
knowledge and you are going to be 
kind and courteous, realizing that you 
occupy a superior position to him in 
your business and that you are going 
to do him a kindness by taking him 
into your business instead of going to 
get his money and when you have thus 
educated him, the result will be that 
he will want what you have and he 
will buy it and your satisfaction will 
be that you have served one more in- 
dividual and your earning will be in 
proportion to your service. 

Now I am sure that each one agrees 
with me absolutely in the conclusion 
that when you thoroughly understand 
your Business, the What, Why and 
Where of it and how to do it in the 
right way, you will be happy and sat- 
ished in your work and will therefore 
do more loyal and efficient work and 
your efforts will be intelligently di- 
rected and here let me repeat that I 
believe that the Greatest Factor in Suc- 
cess is Effort Intelligently Directed. 


NOW AND THEN 


You’ve got to have a gray day 
Now and then 

To make you love the play day 
Once again. 

You've got to have the sorrow— 

One you make or one you borrow— 

But there comes a bright to-morrow 
Now and then. 

You’ve got to have the raining 
Now and then, 

And to hear the wind complaining 
Just like men; 

All the dull and weary seeming 

' Makes the sun when it comes gleaming 

All the brighter in its beaming 
Now and then. 


—Washington Evening Star. 
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WHEN AND HOW TO INVEST. 


There is plenty of money to invest! 
Farmers are making more money than 
ever before. It was asserted recently 
by authorities that the agricultural in- 
terests alone will have $3,000,000,000 
more than they have ever had. 

The lumber industry is making 
money for every one interested in it 
and the same can be said of railroads, 
packing, oil, steel, banking, coal, manu- 
facturing in steel and in precious met- 
als, of the preparation and sale- of 
foodstuffs of every description, as well 
as the growers of same, and the job- 
bers, the wholesalers and the distribu- 
tors, they are all making more money 
than ever before in their experience. 

It is estimated that 90% of the peo- 
ple at large have made money and with 
this condition prevalent, why should 
not this immense new wealth be in- 
vested in good securities. 

Now is the time to call to the atten- 
tion of those who have accumulated, 
the advantage of investing in a class of 
securities that will insure a safe and 
growing income for years to come. 
Such are the securities of the United 
Agency, available only for a short time. 

As good an opportunity is unlikely 
to appear soon again—why not “make 
hay while the sun shines” and thereby 
provide in a reliable way against pos- 
sible future hard times which will 
never adversely affect these securities? 


YOUR MONEY AT WORK 





Money, Credit and Wealth 


How much money would each of us in 
the United States have if the total were 
equally ,divided? 

Not very much. Late figures say that 
the total of gold, silver and paper currency 
in circulation is under $5,000,000,000. That 
is enough to give us each $46.53. 

Due to very heavy importations of gold 
to pay for war materials purchased by Euro- 
pean nations the amount of money in our 
country has increased about 23 per cent 
within a year, or $7.53 per capita. 

If you ask what is the average wealth of 
Americans will the answer be $46.53? Not 
at all! 

The most reliable estimates put Amer- 
ica’s total wealth at something over $150,- 
000,000,000. Equally divided, each of us 
would own some $1,500 of wealth. 





Year by year the volume of business done 
by Americans exceeds by many hundreds 
of per cent the total money worth of the 
country. 

The single item of crops will illustrate. 
To pay American farmers for what they 
raise in one year requires at least twice as 
much money as we have. 

Actual money is not important except as 
convenient tokens in small transactions. 

Credit backed by earning power or by 
marketable assets is important. It is this 
power of commanding credit which builds 
businesses, houses families and makes pos- 
sible the sale of great issues of war bonds. 

It is important to get the habit of think- 
ing not in terms of actual money you have, 
but in terms of the credit you can command. 

Your wealth is measured not in money— 
which is but a symbol—but more accurately 
in that tangible thing called credit. 

JOHN M. OSKISON. 


—From Daily News. 


GENERAL NOTICE No. 107 


Sept. 24th, 1917. 


All matters pertaining to United 
Agency securities and the financing of 
the company are handled through the 
office of the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Company at the home office. 

From time to time unscrupulous 
brokers and others interested in secur- 
ing information to which they are not 
legitimately entitled, will, no doubt, 
attempt to secure this information 
through our District Managers and 
others not directly connected with the 
Securities Department of the Chicago 
office. 

District Managers should not, under 
any circumstances, give out informa- 
tion of any nature regarding United 
Agency securities, but should courte- 
ously refer any one seeking this in- 
formation to the home office at Chicago. 

In other words, for obvious reasons, 
no angle of our financing is to be dis- — 
cussed either directly or indirectly 
through our District Offices. 

The Securities Department in Chi- 
cago is fully equipped and is in position 
to answer all legitimate questions re- 
garding these matters. 


UNITED AGENCY. 
A) ES GrRorn 
General Manager. 





The United agency 


Incorporated 


Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 


A. Visscher, = » = President 
R. S. Sinclair, > = Vice President 
G. T. Hood, «= » Sec’y-Treasurer 
A. E. Croft, = = General Manager 


1. OVER 17,000 RETAIL MERCHANTS FAILED LAST 
; YEAR. 


2. Credit Men are interested in these figures. For their firms 
lose when merchants fail. 


3. They should advise their firms to use the UNITED 
AGENCY SERVICE, and indeed they should urge them 
to buy it. 


4. Our modern, up-to-date Mercantile Agency Service stops 


losses, saves time, labor and money. It promotes eff- 
ciency in their Credit Department. 


“5. And the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE will give the firms 


reliable Credit Information on their clients’ business. 


6. UNITED AGENCY SERVICE is sold on terms that any 
| progressive business institution can easily meet. 


7. Firms should study the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE. 


_ Write for literature. padi Publicity Department, 


The United Nocney, bic. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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OR US THERE IS BUTONE CHOICE. 


WE HAVE MADE IT. WOEBETO 
THE MAN OR GROUP OF MEN — 


THAT SEEKS TO STAND IN OUR WAY 
IN THIS DAY OF HIGH RESOLUTION, 


WHEN EVERY PRINCIPLE WE HOLD 
DEAREST IS TO BE VINDICATED AND | 
MADE SECURE FOR THE SALVATION. 


OF THE NATIONS. 
: Woodrow Wilson. 
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‘People Are Pretty Good People 


People are pretty good people, 
Pakinesthcmealhainealls 
You can find a good spot in the 
worst of the lot 
(Often it’s very small) ; 
But most of ’em go on trying, 
Doing the best they can. 
I haven’t a rap for that hard-work- 
ing chap, 
The average human man. 


People are pretty good people, 
Trying hard to be kind, 
And the wrong they do—except a 
few— 
Is just because they’re blind, 
Blind and bothered and busy, 
Harried by toil and strife— 
For work and fret is the game they 
get 
All of the years of life. 


They do good deeds in silence, 
Hiding their love away, 
And few are told of the hearts of 
gold 
Throbbing in mortal clay, 
The hearts that always answer, 
Hearing the rightful call— 
People are pretty good people, 
Taking them all in all! 
eT Aleyee 
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Tri-Cities 


Every one is more or less familiar 
with the history of the Twin-Cities, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, and that spirit 
of rivalry that has in the past prevailed 
and still prevails. This rivalry has been 
more or less friendly, but in any event 
the rivalry has existed between these 
two cities and has probably resulted in 
their more rapid growth and expansion 
than if no such rivalry had prevailed. 

At a certain point on the Mississippi 
River, Rock Island County, Illinois, 
and Scott County, Iowa, are on op- 
posite sides of the river and at this 
point what is known as the Tri-Cities 
gre, iocated. Lhey are the cities of 
Davenport, Iowa, Moline and Rock 
Island, Il. 

Without apparent rivalry, but in a 
friendly spirit of competition, these 
three cities have thrived and become 
prosperous, each one developing in a 
normal but progressive way. 

The site here was the scene of many 
Indian massacres which continued un- 
til the end of Black Hawk’s war in 1832. 
On the site of what is now the Rock 
Island arsenal, which is rapidly de- 
veloping into one of the largest and 
best government arsenals in_ the 
country, Colonel Geo. Davenport lo- 
cated in the year mentioned the first 
claim filed by a white man in that part 
of the country. This settlement de- 
veloped into a town and was named 
after the founder and the first charter 
was taken out in. 1839. 

Since then the city has shown rapid 
erowth and progressiveness and is now 
the third in population in the state of 
Iowa. It has been the county seat for 
years and takes its name from Colonel 
Davenport, who was murdered on the 
present site of the Rock Island arsenal 
by the Indians. 

Taken together, the three cities of 
Davenport, Moline and Rock Island 


represent a population of about 125,000 
people and are known throughout the 
world for the large amount of manu- 
facturing interests. The shipping facil- 
ities by both rail and water are first 
class and make this an ideal location 
for this class of business. 

In Moline is located the largest trac- 
tor company in the world, under the 
management of the Moline Plow Co. 
This is a new feature of this concern’s 
business and is reported to be growing 
by leaps and bounds at present. 

Three railroads, the C., R. I. & P., 
C., M..& St. P. and the C.,B. & O do 
an immense shipping business from the 
Tri-Cities, and many passenger and 
freight boats tie up at the wharfs of 
each of these cities. One of the best 
levees on the Mississippi at present is 
located at Davenport. 

Davenport, too, has the honor of be- 
ing the home of the first national bank 
in operation in the United States and 
in the three cities at this time there are 
twenty-three banks and on deposit in 
these banks in December, 1916, there 
was practically $60,000,000, while bank 
clearings for a recent week amounted 
to more than $2,235,000 in Davenport 
alone, and the banks of Moline and 
Rock Island are known to have good, 
substantial deposits in each. The com- 
munity taken as a whole is regarded as 
quite wealthy. 

Rock Island is at the junction of the 
Ce Dace GandcthesG.: Rel 8a P rail 
roads, while the principal railroad in 
Davenport is the C., M. & St. P. 

The Tri-Cities have, it is said, one 
of the best street car systems of any 
community their size. They are also 
well equipped with lighting and gas 
facilities, there being large plants for 
both of these utilities in Moline and 
Davenport. There are also interurban 
connections via Clinton and Muscatine 
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with Davenport and lines connecting 
Galesburg and Monmouth with Rock 
Island and Moline. 

The hotel facilities in all of the cities 
are good, one of the best hotels in the 
entire west being located in Davenport, 
known as the Blackhawk. ‘This is a 
new structure and is as modern as the 
present day can make it. 

Business conditions in this territory 
are exceptionally good at present, with 
the exception of a shortage in labor. 
At this writing an enormous amount of 
construction work is going on in this 
locality, particularly at the Rock Island 
arsenal, which has recently had an ap- 
propriation from the government of 
over $4,000,000 for this purpose. 

One handicap which must be over- 
come and which local organizations are 
putting forth their very best efforts to 
overcome is the scarcity of tradesmen 
and of houses for employes to live in. 
The local organizations are endeavor- 
ing to build many new houses to take 
care of those who are taking up work 
in the community. 

Farm land in this section is high 
priced, some of it selling for approxi- 
mately $400.00 an acre. Corn is raised 
to a large extent on this land, but in 
addition to this there are a number of 
first class dairy farms. Some of the 
most scientific and finest dairy farms 
of the country are located in Scott 
County, lowa, and Rock Island County, 
[linois. 

In the cut on the front page is repre- 
sented the Davenport Savings Bank 
Building, in which the local offices of 
the United Agency for this part of the 
country is located. 

Mr. O. A. Rundquist, the local dis- 
trict manager, has proved himself capa- 
ble and efficient and has worked in 
harmony and in a spirit of co-operation 
with the credit men on both sides of the 
river, and has especially had the benefit 
of conferences with such representative 
credit men as Mr. R. K. Baker, of the 
Moline Plow Co., Moline; Mr. T. F. 
Halligan of the Halligan Coffee Co., 
Davenport; eMr-2.Geor Notha ol, tne 
Davenport Bag & Paper Co., Daven- 
port; Irving Hansen, of the Universal 
|, Gasclron-Co; *Rockelsiand sara: 
Duncan, ‘of “J: HIG =Petersen= sons, 


Davenport. These men are members 
of the Credit Men’s Advisory Board of 
the United Agency, Mr. Baker being 
chairman. All of them are of the belief 
that a proper understanding between 
the Agency representatives, the Credit 
Men and the Attorneys and Banks af- 
fords the most reliable credit informa- 
tion. 


The Use of Drafts in 


Collections 





Compensation in advance for the 
banks of the country in the matter of 
drafts sent them for collection is re- 
ceiving the earnest attention of well 
informed Credit Managers and author- 
ities on credit, as is evidenced by 
articles published in the July issue of 
the Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and the September 
issue of the Bulletin of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men. 

Both articles are by J. H. Tregoe, 
the Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion, but reflect the well considered 
thought of all experienced dispensers 
of credit. 

The United Agency long since sized 
up the situation and so thoroughly be- 
lieved in the justice of the proposition 
that early in this year it planned and 
issued a “Direct Demand Draft” pro- 
viding for compensation in advance, to 
be used by its clients in forwarding 
through its banks. 

The policy was adopted after con- 
sultation with the United Agency 
Credit Men’s Advisory Boards in the 
various cities in which the United 
Agency has offices. 

It has been found generally accept- 
able to attorneys while meeting also 
the requirements of the banks identi- 
fied with the United Agency and its 
work. 

A strong antagonism is known to 
exist on the part of attorneys through- 
out the country against the use of so- 
called “Attorney Drafts” and many 
attorneys absolutely refuse to handle 
collections from houses making use of 
them, believing that collections are 
sought to be made on the power of the 
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name and. recognized ability of the 
attorney without any resulting fee or 
compensation to him. 

‘The banks, too, being flooded with 
drafts which usually are not accom- 
panied even by the small presentation 
fee, display an equal antagonism be- 
cause of the injustice of expecting 
service without remuneration. No bank 
wants to be regarded as a collection 
agency and cannot see the justice of 
giving free service at large expense to 
itself. 

eset of “Direct Demand Draft” 
with advance presentation fee, in use 
by the United Agency for the benefit 
of its clients, is so drawn and worded 
as to give not the slightest offense, and 
if its provisions are carefully complied 
with as set forth in the printed wording 
of the draft the greatest good will be 
accomplished. It provides that a 15c 
fee should accompany each draft, and 
the bank will then handle it promptly 
and in such a way as will produce the 
best results. 

As has often been stated, the United 
Agency shares in NO fees at any time, 
either from attorneys, banks or credit 
men. The draft blanks are supplied at 
a nominal price, to cover the cost of 
paper, printing, etc. 

Other agencies charge a nominal 
sum for a book of drafts and for the use 
of their names, and then an additional 
charge, depending upon the collection 
itself, varying from $2.00 to 2 per cent 
and even 3 per cent upon the amount 
collected. 

The United Agency draft is supphed 
at cost as above noted and represents a 
dignified and most efficient method of 
collecting accounts, whether large or 
small or whether they are owing by 
good customers or those designated as 
chronically slow in payment. 

Also, if the party against whom the 
“Direct Demand Draft” is drawn fails 
to pay upon presentation the United 
Agency Register of Banks and Guaran- 
teed Attorneys, which is supplied to all 
the United Agency attorneys and 
banks, and to all clients of the United 
Agency using its service, can be con- 
sulted and the claim forwarded immedt- 
ately to the Guaranteed Attorney at the 
same town. It will be understood that 
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these attorneys are guaranteed by the 
United Agency, that they are carefully 
selected and chosen for their efficiency 
and they represent the very best legal 
talent to be obtained. Owing to the 
fact that all of the fee goes to the 
attorney, the business is worth while 
to him and receives proper attention. 

From the foregoing it will be under- 
stood that the United Agency has made 
a determined effort to remedy the in- 
justice to the banks in the handling of 
drafts, and this is in full accord with 
the spirit that prevails among Credit 
Men in seeing that a remedy is pro- 
vided to cure a situation that has long 
been intolerable to banks throughout 
the country. 

As always, the United Agency 1s 
ready and willing to co-operate in all 
matters tending to the betterment of 


-credit conditions and is in advance on 


propositions of this kind. It believes 
fully in what is known as the “A-B-C” 
combination—genuine co-operation be- 
tween ATTORNEYS, BANKS and 
CREDIT MEN. 


Coming Events 


Our next regular monthly meeting, 
November 21st, will be addressed by 
Justin W. McEachren, Publicity Man- 
ager for Crane Co. The subject of his 
talk will be “Side Trips to Bed Rock.” 
We are looking forward with a great deal 
of interest to this meeting. 

The regular meeting of the Service 
Salesmen is held Saturdays at 11:00 a. 
m., and the Department Heads each 
Tuesday at 11:00 a. m. 

Members of the Securities Depart- 
ment have their regular weekly meet- 
ings on Saturday at 9:00, and the City 
Investigation Department meets the 
same day at 10:00. 

Sales conferences are held each 
Monday evening directly after hours, 
and the Executive Conference is held 
at the same time on Wednesday even- 
ings. 

The Quarterly Cabinet Meeting of 
Executives will be held on Wednesday, 
November 21st, at 6:00 p. m. 

Progressive Association meets every 
Thursday at 5:00 p. m. 
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| Honor Roll 


That the United Agency organiza- 
tion is “doing its bit” is indicated by 
the list of men who have been called or 
who have volunteered to take up their 
military duties. 

Following is the roll of honor: 

G. M. Kellogg, Jr. 

E. W. Vickers 

Abas Poa corre 

J. L. Kickham 

O. J. Lenihan 

M. K. Baird 

H. E. Whitney 

i Bis hinleseaidel.s 

DeaGeiigstou 

OMe eberrorn 

te Vea Donerty 

Tx PS Déasy: 

B. M. Paulding 

M. A. Dopp 

CME oore 

DakcCarison 

G. Close 

I. Bensman 

Bre Siniony. 

M.. A. Borreson 

Lester Ketcham 


HIS WORK 


He never bragged of things that he had 
done, 
Nor boasted of the things that he would 
do. 
He never spoke of fights that he had won, 
Nor mentioned things that we already 
knew. 
He seemed to take for 
work 
Would show his worth, if worth at all 
he had; 
And when the firm employed 
clerk 
He never said the system there was bad. 


eranted that his 


Him! pase 


He never told the boss how much he knew, 
He never let his chest puff up with pride 
He merely did the best that he could do 
And took for granted folks were satis- 
fied, 
He didn’t think he had to strut about 
Or men would think his shining light 
was hid; 
He thought good work would some day 
point him out, 
And what is more remarkable, it did. 


—Detroit Free Press. 
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Business Outlook and Trade 


Conditions 





The past month has been prolific of 
unusual and exciting conditions, such 
radical departures from the ordinary as 
to excite caution and some reserve in 
the transaction of business. 

While on the Western front the 
allies, represented by British and 
French armies, have made limited but 
important gains in their objectives, on 
the Eastern front the Germans have 
ceased to advance and in some sectors 
have retreated, a combined German 
and Austrian drive has pushed back the 
Italian front, in some instances pene- 
trating the northern part of Italy more 
than twenty miles and some 200,000 
Italians are reported taken prisoners. 
Whether this drive can be checked is 
a question disturbing all allied govern- 
ments. In this period of uncertainty 
the United States has come to the aid 
of Italy with ships and supplies and has 
added materially to the loans formerly 
granted that country. 

There is no unfavorable contraction 
of business, though there is a noticeable 
decrease in the financing of new cor- 
porations and of established ones; 
there are smaller shipments of coal, 
coke and steel; much less copper pro- 
duction and production of pig iron, but 
bank clearings have increased and busi- 
ness failures decreased. There are 
larger railroad gross earnings, large 
orders for railway equipment, an in- 
creasing movement of grains, heavy 
trade in stocks and bonds and increased 
production of petroleum, all of which 
proves that general business conditions 
are not adversely affected in general. 

Business conditions are good in all 
the states east of the Mississippi except 
Florida and small areas in New York, 
Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ala- 
bama. West of the Mississippi they 
are good in. the states of Galitomaia 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, the southern 
half of Idaho, the southwestern corner 
of Wyoming, nearly all of the states 
bordering on the west hank of the river, 
and fair in the rest of the country with 
the exception of the extreme western 
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portion of North Dakota and of the 
western half of Texas, where they are 
poor. 

Taking 100 as the average condition 
of crops, it is found that Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas and South Dakota 
stand highest, 110 or more; New York, 
Virginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Idaho, Colorado, 
Utah and Indiana stand next, then 
Maine, Pennsylvania, Michigan, South 
Carolina, Nebraska, California, Nevada 
and Arizona. [he rest of the states 
are below par, with North Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Washington, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Texas below 90. These figures are 
authoritative and authentic. 

The total acreage in 1917 of culti- 
vated crops is 3 per cent more than last 
year and aggregate crop yield 7.7 per 
cent greater than last year. Buck- 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, white 
and sweet potatoes are highest in per 
cent of production and although pre- 
mature frost damaged the corn in some 
sections, the crop is an unusually large 
one. There is some soft corn, which 
ordinarily is eagerly sought by distill- 
ers, but this market is not now open. 
For feed for cattle there is a ready de- 
mand for this corn, but often the cattle 
and soft corn are not in the same dis- 
trict, are not in combination. 

Crop conditions on the whole being 
- favorable, there would appear to be an 
ample supply of food in sight. It is 
Claimed at this time that, owing to a 
very considerable shortage of labor, 
much of the corn is still unharvested 
and a considerable acreage of potatoes 
is still out and liable to be heavily 
damaged by weather conditions. 

Conservation is the thought upper- 
most in the minds of those responsible 
for the general well being of the coun- 
try, and while it is generally under- 
stood that there is plenty in the way 
of food supply, conservation must rule. 
The food administrator has ordered 
that one wheatless day in each week be 
observed and one meatless day and the 
people are advised to eat more of corn 
and of other grain in order to conserve 
the supply of wheat and to be able to 
take care of those European countries 
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that are engaged with this country in 
prosecuting the war against the Central 
Powers. 

Economy and avoidance of waste is 
forcibly advocated and in that way it is 
hoped to get every ounce of benefit that 
may be derived from the large crops in 
this country so that the allies may be 
so provided for that they can prosecute 
the war to the best advantage. 

The government has_ undertaken 
price fixing on a number of staple arti- 
cles and there is evident a general 
spirit of co-operation with the govern- 
ment in this respect, although there are 
those who are always ready to take ad- 
vantage of conditions to increase their 
personal wealth. 

There is considerable uneasiness as 
to the shortage of help, especially in 
farming communities, owing to the im- 
mense draft made on the country for 
military purposes. ‘There is said to be 
a considerable amount of fruit and 
vegetable canning and drying for the 
winter. 

Planting of winter wheat and plow- 
ing for next spring’s crops is reported 
as progressing on an unprecedented 
scale, though not what it should be. 
There is little change in cotton, which 
is reported backward in some sections, 
but so much better in others that there 
is small general change on the whole. 

Steel—The Steel Corporation at the 
beginning of October had_ unfilled 
tonnage of 9,833,000 tons as compared 
with 9,523,000 tons a year ago, while 
the production of pig iron at the same 
period was only 3,134,000 tons as com- 
pared with 3,302,000 tons the year be- 
fore. 

Coal — Considerable progress has 
been made in adjusting coal prices, but 
the situation is somewhat unsettled 
still. The shipments of anthracite coal 
for September were 6,373,000 tons as 
compared with 5,544,000 tons in the 
same month of 1916. Under Mr. Gar- 
field’s administration of the coal situa- 
tion, satisfactory agreements have been 
made with the producers and dealers 
and the retail customer is advised that 
his interests will be looked after closely. 
In some of the states orders issue to 
the effect that but one load of coal can 
be delivered to the retail consumer and 
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that under certain conditions so as to 
prevent hoarding. Bituminous coal 
shipments amounted to 43,574,000 tons, 
net, a gain of 55,000 tons a day in out- 
put over August. 


Coke—Coke shipments show a de- 
crease of nearly 300,000 tons, but ef- 
forts are being made to improve this 
condition and also increase shipping. 


Cotton—The amount of cotton 
ginned from the new crop up to the 
later part of September was nearly 50 
per cent less than a year ago, and the 
indicated crop, according to latest re- 
port, is about 12,047,000 bales as 
against 11,450,000 bales a year ago. 
Wholesale shipments of dry goods are 
far ahead of last year, is the report of 
Marshall Field & Co. 


Railroads—As above indicated, there 
has been some.improvement in the de- 
mand for railroad equipment and plants 
are said to be booked up to the limit 
of their capacities for months to come. 
There have been fewer locomotives or- 


dered for foreign use during September 


this year than a year ago and also fewer 
export’ orders for ireiont carse The 
railroad gross earnings are reported to 
show an increase of about 9 per cent 
while net earnings will probably show 
a slight decline because of increased 
operating expenses. The shortage of 
freight cars on the first of the month 
was 94,572, while the surplus was 
24,192, leaving a net shortage of 70,380, 
compared with a net shortage of 60,687 
a year ago. ‘There is a deplorable 
shortage of cars, notwithstanding the 
able efforts of the Government Railway 
Board, causing considerable embarrass- 
ment to shippers. 


Lumber—There were shipments of 
1,159,000,000 feet of soft woods and 73,- 
000, 000 feet of hard woods, compared 
with 1,101,000,000 feet of soft woods 
and 55,000,000 feet of hard woods a year 
ago, while the cut is made up of 915.- 
000,000 feet of soft woods and 58,000,000 
feet of hard woods, compared with 
1,139,000,000 feet of soft woods and 
59,000,000 feet of hard woods a year 
ago, 

Wool—The department of agricul- 
ture gives some interesting figures in 
regard to this staple. The wool stocks 
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in America are said to total 650,000,000 
pounds, and the department figures 
show quantities in possession of 1,290 
textile manufacturers and wool dealers 
to the first of October to be divided 
about as follows: Grease wool, 388,- 
594,596 pounds and the balance propor- 
tioned under the following heads, 
scoured wool, pulled wool, tops and 
noils. Cold weather has stimulated 
trade in manufactured goods. 


Commodity Prices — Thirty-seven 
commodities advanced in price, 27 de- 
clined and 43 remained stationary. On 
the first of the month $16.91 repre- 
sented the pricé: as OLE with 
$12.04 a year ago. 


The latest available report indicates 
a crop of 660,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
3,211,000,000 bushels of corn, 1,581,000,- 
000 bushels of oats, 202,000,000 bushels 
of barley, 56,000,000 bushels of rye, 
453,000,000 bushels of white potatoes, 
while the cotton crop is around 12,047,- 
OCO: bales and as to sugar, of which 
there has been a temporary shortage, it 
is estimated there will be 8,000,000 tons 
of sugar beets, an excess of 2,000,000 
over last year. 


The most noticeable trend in busi- 
ness is the immense diversification into 
innumerable activities which are creat- 
ing and developing wealth in many sec- 
tions of the country and this forms the 
best and surest foundation for our pres- 
ent prosperity. 

On the whole, the business condition 
is steady and substantial. Considering 
the fact that we are in the great war 
and that other unusual conditions pre- 
vail, especially in the matter of labor 
and production, there is an apparent 
disposition to accept the new conditions 
without question and to maintain busi- 
ness as nearly on a normal basis as pos- 
sible. 


FOR BUSINESS 


The business conversation should be 
regulated by fewer and simpler rules than 
any other function of the human animal, 
observes Geo. H. Lorimer in the Pacific 
Telephone Magazine. 

1. Have something to say. 

2 Say its 

3. Stop talking. 
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| Legal Lights | 


Raymond Visscher, Attorney 


ALIEN ENEMIES IN COURT 


It is a firmly established and well- 
known principle of law that an alien 
enemy will be denied free access to the 
courts of the country with which he is 
at war. There has been considerable 
speculation as to how far this doctrine 
would be applied in connection with 
suits already pending or to be com- 
menced in our Federal and State courts 
by citizens of the Imperial German 
Government. 

For that reason the recent Federal 
case of Plettenberg, Holthaus & Co. vs. 
I. J. Kalmon & Co., et. al., 214 Federal 
605, decided by the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Georgia, becomes of special in- 
terest. While that court is not, of 
course, a court of last resort, its de- 
cisions are at least of considerable 
weight. 

In the case mentioned, certain Ger- 
man subjects had properly commenced 
a suit against American citizens in the 
Georgia Federal court before the be- 
ginning of the war. It had not, how- 
ever, reached trial when _ hostilities 
commenced. The defendants there- 
upon moved that the case be dismissed 
upon the ground that no alien enemies 
can have recourse to our courts during 
the duration of the war. 

Judge Speer in deciding the case 
goes first into the reason for the rule. 
There are, he says, strong legal inhibi- 
tions against the commencement or 
maintenance during the war of a suit 
or action by an alien enemy. ‘The con- 
trolling reason for this, he adds, is that, 
if an alien enemy prevails and obtains 
judgment, it will obviously add the 
sum he recovers to the resources of 
the power of which he is a subject, 
then hostile to the country whose court 
essecks; 

Since, however, the inhibition is only 
coextensive with the war, the court 
comes to the conclusion, that it does 
not abate an action or suit begun while 
the courts were open to aliens. He de- 
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cides that an action instituted before 
hostilities began may be maintained, 
but to the extent only that it does not 
contribute strength to the enemies of 
our country. The case was therefore 
suspended during the duration of hos- 
tilities, but was not dismissed. 


While there is some authority to the 
contrary, the law as administered dur- 
ing former wars in which our country 
was engaged as well as in wars in 
which England was engaged seems to 
constitute authority for Judge Speer’s 
decision. It must be borne in mind 
that the decision is not authority. for 
the proposition that an action can be 
commenced by an enemy here while at 
war with our country. The rule is that 
no such action can be commenced. 
However, an alien enemy can be sued 
by our citizens in our courts when 
either personal or substituted service 
can be obtained in the same manner 
that a citizen or alien friend can be 
sued. When an alien enemy is sued 
in our courts he is entitled to defend 
the action in the same manner as a 
citizen or an alien friend. 


| Attorneys and Banks 


Mr. Bentley, of the firm of Bentley, 
Kelly & Hill, our representative attor- 
neys at Baraboo, Wis., was a visitor at 
the general offices the week of October 
28th. 











Miss Mabel Chute of the Attorney 
& Bank Department left recently to 
take up work in the Navy Department 
of the government. 


Some very satisfactory adjustments 
have been made for clients of the 
United Agency through the Attorney 
and Bank Department during the past 
few weeks. 





Mr. Lenihan, member of the firm of 
attorneys representing the United 
Agency at Des Moines, it is reported, 
was very active in the Liberty Loan 
“push” at that point, volunteering and 
going into the country to talk to 
farmers. 
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Mr. Raymond Visscher, attorney for 
the United Agency, spent Tuesday and 
Wednesday of the week of October 22 
in the General Offices in connection 
with real estate matters and adjust- 
ments. 





The Attorney and Bank Department 
reports that on a recent morning they 
were called by one of the large business 
organizations of the city, requesting 
that a representative call on them from 
this department and arrange for collec- 
tions. These messages are becoming 
more and more frequent as time goes 
on. 





The Chicago Legal News records the 
death of Henry A. Eastman, father of 
Albert N. Eastman of Eastman, White 
& Hawxhurst. The deceased was one 
of the two survivors and Chicago pion- 
eers of the great gold rush. He was 86 
years of age at his death, coming to 
Chicago in 1870, and was for many 
years a member of the Board of Trade. 


| Just Among Ourselves | 


Mr. A. H. Knodle, District Manager 
at St. Louis, has been elected Treas- 
urer of the Kiwanis Club of that city. 








Mr. T. C. Newton, formerly of the 
Credit Department of Armour & Coy 
1s now on the force as correspondent. 





The Davenport office of the United 
Agency had a Liberty Loan “push” all 
of its own with the result that at the 
finish every one in the office could say 
he or she had purchased a bond. 





Omaha, Nebr., subscribed enough to 
the Liberty Loan to purchase a $50.00 


bond for every man, woman and child 
in the city. 





C. E. Hickman and J. H. Tipton, 
who have been engaged in efficiency 
work from the Minneapolis and Cincin- 
nati offices respectively, are covering 
some territory in the southern states. 
Before leaving for their new territory 


they spent a few days in the home 
office. 


The City Reporting Department 
gives the information that inquiries 
have been increasing rapidly and the 
department is taxed to its capacity. 





Mr. Borreson has enlisted and passed 
the examination for service in the 
aviation branch of service and is await- 
ing his call for duty. Mr. Tuohy, of 
the Investigating Department, has also 
answered the call of his country. 





EK. A. Hanger; Superinpena- aso 
Branch Offices, reported a Credit Men’s 
Advisory Board meeting was held on 
October 24th, at Des Moines, with ex- 
cellent results. The meetings at Des 
Moines are to be held quarterly, the 
next one being January 3, 1918. 





IF. H. Shipman, who has been en- 
gaged in efficiency work in Wisconsin, 
has been assigned to New York City, 
to assist in the rating of that city. His 
long experience in agency work makes 
him especially well fitted for his new 
work. 





Mr. Arthur E. Kelley, Secretary of 
the John F. Kelley Company, grocers 
at Davenport, and one of the clients of 
the United Agency, has been appointed 
by the government as inspector of 
canned food products for the state of 
Iowa. 





The revision force has been appre- 
ciably increased of late and work for 
Volume 14 has actively begun. ‘The 
sheets for the largest cities have been. 
prepared and mailed, and during the 
same period the 1917-18 edition of the 
Attorney and Bank Register has been 
received from the printers. 





Mr. Fred Howe, of Janesville, Wis., 
on the invitation of Mr. E. T. Gardner 
of the Securities Department, visited 
the general offices on November 2nd. 
Mr. Howe is connected with the Rock 
River Cotton Company of that city and 
was much impressed with our service 
and is desirous of his company adopt- 
ing same. He expresed-his intention 
of calling again. 
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The ladies’ sextette has been practic- 
ing regularly under the direction of 
Mr. Borreson, and “music fills the air” 
quite frequently at the close of the 
day’s work. Their first official appear- 
ance will probably be at the next regu- 
lar monthly meeting. 





In the Country Reporting Depart- 
ment a very comprehensive schedule 
of the arrival and departure of mails 
has been compiled to be used in con- 
nection with the Agency post-office 
box and by this means mail will be 
available at all times during the night 
as well as day, resulting in a great sav- 
ing of time in this department. This 
will be more clearly understood when 
it is explained that mail addressed to 
post-office boxes is distributed on the 
mail trains on the way in instead of 
waiting until received in the post-office. 





Edw. W. Vickers, formerly a mem- 
ber. of the United Agency force, now a 
member of Ambulance Company 339, 
ol0th Sanitary Train, Camp Custer, 
Mich., writes a very interesting letter 
from that point. He expressed his 
satisfaction at being in the service and 
gave some idea of the magnitude of 
the making of a camp by stating that 
the camp where he is located comprises 
9,200 acres and accommodates 48,000 
men, that the barracks at present ex- 
tend for seven miles, with about a 
dozen company streets, barracks be- 
ing built on both sides of the streets. 
There are steam and electric railroads 
entering the camp, cement roads, arc 
lights, a fire department, post-office 
and practically all the equipment of a 
city. 





Organization charts and Duty charts 
have been prepared by the superintend- 
ents of all departments covering the 
work in their department and are of 
unusual interest. One of the advan- 
tages of the charts is that they visual- 
ize the duties of each person and show 
in graphic form the relation of those 
duties to the work of the other mem- 
bers of the department. This helps to 
prevent misunderstanding and tends to 
greater efficiency in various ways. 
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The largest meeting of the Progres- 
sive Class was held on Tuesday even- 
ing, October 25th. There were present 
at this meeting thirty-four members 
and all were extremely interested in 
the brief talk given by Secretary- 
Treasurer Hood. Mr. Hood was at his 
best on this occasion and his audience 
went away gratified. 





A Committee of Inspection, com- 
posed of Director A. LaHuis and Gen- 
eral Superintendent Miller, made an 
inspection of the offices October 17th. 
The object was to submit recommenda- 
tions and constructive criticism on any 
matters where they felt improvements 
could be made. 





The second meeting of the Progres- 
sive Class was held on October 11th, 
and the address on that occasion was 
given by: Mr. Croft.. Mr. Croft ex- 
plained clearly the relative interest and 
position of the employes and officers 
of the company and what each stood 
for and the reasons for each member 
of this class attending each and every 
session with the purpose of advancing 
to positions of responsibility which 
were within reach of all. 

On this occasion the class elected its 
own officers, Mr. Zimmerman being 
chosen president and Mr. Watson, sec- 
retary. 





Hon. R. S. Vessey, who presided at 
fhesbiberty «oan. meeting of the: eni- 
ployes on October 15th, reports that 
there was a liberal response to solicita- 
tions for purchase of Liberty Bonds 
and up to the 24th, “Liberty Loan 
Day” for the city, the committee was 
able to report the following amounts: 
J. F. Schuenemann (Chairman) .$1,050 


(see OOLES Stee te Ae sor) ae eeende 1250) 
Pewee uli ecu, 2a ren rtrS be 2, 1,050 
Wish eie Bes burke. saci. 150 


R. E. Thielen & Gov. Vessey... 1,100 
SSCL Le eta ary ean e Pl: queen $4,600 
subscribed by seventy-six employes. 
There was later subscribed $350, 
making a total for the employes of the 
company of $4,950, a really creditable 
showing and a real test of the patriotic 
spirit of the members of the force of 


the United Agency. 
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Hon. R. S. Vessey on Monday, Oc- 
tober 15th, was unanimously elected a 
regular member of the Membership 
Committee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 

The chairman of that committee, Mr. 
Owens, announced this selection to the 
Governor in a very complimentary way 
and with pleasure to himself. 

This is a committee consisting of 
eleven members and an Auxiliary Com- 
mittee of thirty-four members, its work 
being of vast importance to the city and 
to business organizations. 


On the evening of Thursday, October 
20th, Hon. R::S> Vessey, Chairman, of 
the Advisory Boards of the United 
Agency, on solicitation of the Mar- 
seilles Home Defense League through 
its President, P. M. MacArthur, de- 
livered a patriotic address on “Our In- 
dividual Duty to Our Country at This 
Time” before a large crowd in Wilson’s 
hall, the league’s headquarters at Mar- 
seilles, Ill. 

In its issue of October 26th, The 
Daily Register published in full the 
Governor’s address, and comments on 
it as follows: : 

“Sounding a warning that Germany 
is far from beaten, stating that: some of 
our citizens who now have little inter- 
est in the war will have decidedly more 
one year from now, urging everyone to 
take some part in the world struggle, 
and remarking that any peace talk at 
this time is simply an aid to the enemy, 
was the keynote of a strong address de- 
livered before the Marseilles Home De- 
fense League by Hon. Robert Scadden 
Vessey, twice Governor of the state of 
South Dakota and at present Chairman 
of the Advisory Boards of the United 
Agency, Chicago.” 

The address was most enthusiastic- 
ally received and favorably commented 
on. 
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Miss Emma Metzger of the Winde- 
mere Hotel, Chicago, was at the meet- 
ing of the directors on the 17th of Oc- 
tober, duly elected as a member of the 
Auxiliary Board. This is an important 
part of agency work and it is certain 
that Miss Metzger will do her full share 
in the matter of co-operating with the 
directors and her fellow members of 
the Auxiliary Board. 


On Tuesday evening, October 16th, 
the first regular session of the Institute 
of Credit of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men was held in Hotel Gib- 
son. The principal talk of the evening 
was given by Chas. S. Faxon, secretary 
of the Cahill Shoe Co., his subject be- 
ing “Qualifications, Duties and Re- 
quirements of a _ successful Credit 
Manager.” 

In the course of his remarks he dwelt 
at length on mercantile agency service 
in connection with the credit depart- 
ments, expressing himself as favorable 
to the use of late special reports from 
these agencies in connection with all 
orders. He emphasized the importance 
of learning something with reference 
to the business ability of the seeker of 
credit, his personal standing, character 
and habits. He also made the state- 
ment in the course of the evening that 
statistics indicated that a business man 
whose record was clear up to the age 
of 40 had proven to be a satisfactory 
risk in a credit way and also brought 
out several other phases of credit work, 
advising that the work of the credit 
department should be handled along 
broad lines, while it was the duty of 
the department in any business to hold 
down losses, but the interests of the 
firm should be taken into consideration 
in assisting in the increase of volume 
of business. 

After Mr. Faxon’s talk a few well 
chosen remarks were made by Mr. Mc- 
Clain, president of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men, and member 
of the Credit Men’s Advisory Board of 
the United Agency. 

Mr. Dreutzer attended this as well 
as nearly every other meeting of the 
Association. 
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At 4:30 p. m., October 15th, 1917, by 
request of the office force, a meeting 
was called in the assembly room of the 
United Agency to take steps to jointly 
participate in the matter of the second 
Liberty Loan. There was a full attend- 
ance and Governor Vessey, acting as 
chairman, explained why the meeting 
was called and then introduced Mr. C. 
L. Boye, assistant cashier of the Fort 
Dearborn National Bank, who ex- 
plained briefly the meaning of the 
Liberty Loan. 


Mr. Boye was eloquent in his treat- 
ment of the subject, and gave reasons 
why every man, woman and child 
should be interested in making the loan 
a success. 


Mr. Cahill, cashier of the Austin Na- 
tional Bank, was next introduced and 
explained the different plans by which 
the Liberty Loan might be made gen- 
eral. Among these plans was the one 
called the fifty week plan whereby $1.00 
is paid down at the time of subscribing 
for the bond and $1.00 a week for 49 
weeks thereafter. 


Mr. Chandler, chairman of the flying 
squadron of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, was next introduced as rep- 
resenting the district in which the gen- 
eral offices of the United Agency are 
located and his purpose was to ascer- 
tain definitely how many would par- 
Pees the loan in. the district 
assigned to him. Mr. Chandler’s busi- 
ness connection is with Sears, Roebuck 


& Co 


Finally Governor Vessey made a 
short patriotic address, explaining con- 
ditions leading up to the call for the 
second Liberty Loan, conditions which 
he plainly showed should interest every 
stay-at-home, every one who is not 
actually in service, to support those 
who are in the service, so that they 
may have every comfort and that there 
be as little suffering as possible among 
them. 


At the end of the meeting a commit- 
tee was appointed by the chairman, 
composed of Mr. Schuenemann, chair- 
man, Mr. Thielen, Miss Burke, Mr. 
Ehlers and Mr. Moore, with the chair- 
man of the afternoon meeting ex-officio. 
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Mr. Blanton reports attending, in 
company with Mr. J. R. Brown, an in- 
teresting meeting of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men on October 
25th. 

It was a dinner complimentary to the 
Membership Committee tendered by 
the Chicago Association, and besides 
the members of the committee present, 
President H. H. Merrick and most of 
the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee attended. 

Incidentally the question of inter- 
change information was discussed and 
the attitude of some of the agencies 
considered in reference thereto. The 
attitude of the United Agency in the 
matter of interchange information is 
pretty well understood and. generally 
approved of. 





_ In a recent meeting of the Educa- 
tional Class of the Chicago Association 
ofeGredit. “Men; MroS-s)c Whitlock, 
president of the National Association, 
reported that some of the work being 
planned by the National Association 
included a complete course in credits 
and kindred subjects, which would 
comprise a three-year course, leading to 
a degree, and the thorough accomplish- 
ment of a course of this kind would fit 
a man thoroughly for business life. 

These educational meetings no doubt 
are very helpful to the younger credit 
men and also cause the older men to 
study up on subjects treated in these 
meetings, the general result being a 
more thorough study of commercial 
credits. 


There was a good attendance at the 
Executives Club on Friday, October 
19th. The regular scheduled speaker 
of the day was Mr. Frank Connolly, 
Past President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, who was in- 
troduced by Mr. K. K. Bell, General 
Manager of the Calumet Baking Pow- 
der. Co. 

Mr. Connolly had just returned from 
a conference with Mr. Hoover at 
Washington and gave a very interest- 
ing and instructive talk. He said that 
among the plans which the National 
Association of Grocers had agreed upon 
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with the Food Administrator are the 
following: 

Ist. Grocers will be licensed much 
the same as saloons and in event they 
fail to comply with the dictates of the 
Food Administration, licenses will be 
revoked and they will be forced out of 
business. 

2nd. Soliciting by grocers to be dis- 
continued. No solicitation either by 
personal call or phone. 

3rd. Delivery to be made but once 
each day, instead of several times. Re- 
tailers to sell more in bulk and to en- 
courage the sale of articles of high food 
value and low cost. 

Mr. Connolly stated that it cost about 
six per cent to deliver and that stores 
are rapidly being established all over 
the country called grocerterias, much 
along the same line as a cafeteria, with 
no clerks, but with only a girl with a 
cash register at the door. In these 
places the purchaser on entering takes 
a basket and helps himself at the 
counters to whatever he wants and be- 
fore coming out passes the cashier, who 
appraises the goods in the basket and 
makes the charge. These and other in- 
stitutions are quite a common sense 
effort to reduce the cost of living. 

He also emphasized the importance 
of the work of a large number of 
prominent business men of the United 
States who are laboring night and day 
at Washington without compensation, 
and also called attention to the spirit 
of co-operation that Hoover has in- 
stilled in them. 

Said he: “If Hoover is able to inbue 
the spirit of co-operation in every or- 
ganization that he has in the National 
Association of Retail Grocers, his ad- 


ministration will certainly be success- 
Title 


Ever since E. C. Norgan was sent to 
the Cedar Rapids office he has made it 
an unfailing duty to attend every meet- 
ing of the Cedar Rapids Association of 
Credit Men and has the distinction of 
being the only representative of a Mer- 
cantile Agency at these affairs. Mr. 
Norgan has found it not only a duty to 
attend the meetings, but a pleasure and 
instructive as well. 





| Our Girls | 


On August 12, 1913, Miss Mary 
Sysel, whose picture appears at the 
head of this article, became a member 
of the Agency 
force after finish- 
ing her school 
education. 

Miss Sysel was 
born in Chicago, 
received her pri- 
mary education 
at the parochial 
schools and in 
1913 graduated 
from the High 
» chigoteaiot 
Procopius. Dur- 
ing her attend- 
ance at the High 
School she took, 
as a part of her training, typewriting, 
and after leaving school and taking up 
her first position with the United 
Agency she put the knowledge acquired 
in school to practical test. 

For a considerable period she worked 
in the Revision Department, where she 
developed a large degree of usefulness 
and she at that period aiso worked 
occasionally in the files. 7 

In the several years that she has 
been with the company she has taken 
much interest in the work and has per- 
haps as general a knowledge of Agency 
affairs as any of the girls on the com- 
pany force. She has become very pro- 
ficient in stenography and has for a 
considerable period been one of the 
mainstays in the Correspondence Divi- 
sion of the Country Reporting Depart- 
ment. 

Miss Sysel is reputed to be an unusu- 
ally competent performer on the piano, 
and has during the years before and 
since becoming a member of the force 
devoted many hours to the study of 
music. 

While she is of a merry disposition 
she takes her work seriously, has many 
practical ideas that she puts in force 
and was one of the first of the Agency 
force to deposit a part of her salary in 
savings, taking advantage of the Christ- 
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mas Savings Account instituted by the 
management in the early part of the 
company’s history. 

Personally she is very neat, is cour- 
teous and has always maintained a 
most excellent attendance record. She 
is one of the most valuable employes 
among the girls of the force. 


Mercantile Agencies 


Service 





The Mercantile Agency Committee 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men this year adopted a resolution that 
the information imparted by the Mer- 


cantile Agencies is important to the 


selection of credit risks, that the in- 
formation offered by them occupies a 
prominent position and that whatever 
may be done for the improvement of 
the service should be recognized and 
encouraged by the Association. ‘The 
new Mercantile Agency Committee “is 
urged sincerely to encourage cordial 
co-operation so that there may be 
united efforts for the improvement of 
reports and an appreciation of the in- 
terdependence between agency and sub- 
scriber, which is the best guarantee of 
service that will furnish carefully com- 
piled and reasonably accurate informa- 
tion on credit risks.” “There should be 
recognized by the managements of the 
mercantile agencies 
which enter into the making of a serv- 
ice that represents the best value upon 
the part of the dgencies and the best 
appreciation and support upon the part 
of the subscribers.” 

A strengthening of the service along 
the following lines is recommended: 

1. In view of war conditions and 
the possibilities of conscription the re- 
porting service should be very accurate 
as regards the age of a merchant, the 
ages of co-partners in a business enter- 
prise, and the officials of a corporation. 

2. Financial statements should be 
required as a firm rule and when the 
assembling of this information is en- 
trusted to branch offices the superin- 
tendents of such offices should be 
instructed to obtain financial state- 
ments and to persist in requesting them 
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should it happen that the first request 
is unanswered. 


3.. That reporters should exercise 
unusual care in the solicitation and 
obtaining of financial statements, so 
that they will not be mere guesses, but 
contain figures from recent inventories 
and reflect with reasonable accuracy 
the exact financial condition of the 
givers. 


4. That superintendents and report- 
ers alike should be very careful in this 
feature, declining statements that have 
the surface appearance of mere guesses, 
and that whenever statements are 
solicited it should be done in such form 
and manner as will make the state- 
ments available to subscribers for the 
defeat of a petition for discharge in 
bankruptcy or for prosecution purposes 
in the event that the statement was in- 
tentionally deceptive and seriously in- 
accurate. 


5. That in the compiling of reports, 
information should be gathered upon 
whether or not books of account are 
kept by the subject of the inquiry and, 
wherever possible, what kind of books 
are kept, disclosing this information in 
the report or in the body of a financial 
statement whenever the report contains 
a financial statement. 


6. That careful attention be given 
to the ascertaining of information upon 
whether or not the workmen’s com- 
pensation laws of the state have been 
complied with and insurance taken out 
against this liability, insurance, also, 
against other forms of lability that are 
apt to occur in a business enterprise, 
and whether or not life insurance has 
been taken out by the principal co- 
partners or officers of an enterprise for 
the benefit of the business. 

7. That the very best care be de- 
voted to the assembling of all forms of 
information comprised usually in a 
mercantile agency report and that the 
information be presented in such form 
and manner that it may be digested 
with reasonable effort and utilized in 
reaching a conclusion upon the credit 
risk. 

“These general recommendations for 
the improvement of mercantile agencies 
service, conforming as they doin a very 
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large measure with the recommenda- 
tions of the committee to the Kansas 
City convention, will assist in the up- 
building of the service, and, as they are 
conformed with, will express the inter- 
est and intentions of the management 
of the mercantile agencies to give value 
and a service that is productive and 
protective.” 

Having indicated various ways in 
which the agencies might strengthen 
their service, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to bring to the atten- 
tion of members of the Association 
certain ways in which they might co- 
operate and also recommended ear- 
nestly that this co-operation become a 
controlling feature of each credit de- 
partment. The ways are given in some 
detail, but the essential points are as 
follows: 

When from abuses of any kind, such 
as slow settlements, unjust taking of 
discounts, unwarranted return of mer- 
chandise, etc., accounts become unsatis- 
factory, names of customers and char- 


acter of these practices should be 
given the mercantile agencies in con- 
fidence, or when discrepancies are 


noticed in the compilation of special 
reports, before any criticism is made or 
the report filed the superintendent of 
the agency office responsible for the 
report should have the matter brought 
to his attention as an opportunity to 
correct discrepancies will be appreci- 
ated’ “by the )acencrés | turthermore: 
ideas that might improve the service 
which may occur to the subscribers, or 
faults more than merely informal, 
should be presented to agency officials 
who supply reports. “Interdependence 
should be a strong note in the relations 
of agency and subscriber and encour- 
aged and conformed with in all these 
relations.” <A co-operation of this kind 
is necessary to reach the highest stand- 
ards. 

It is recommended by the committee 
“that each local association organize a 
committee on mercantile agency service 
and that these committees confer with 
the local superintendents of the agen- 
cies at certain intervals and place at 
their command any advice or assistance 
helpful in straightening out problems 
in treatment of criticisms ard in up- 
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building service.” 

The United Agency is in full accord 
with the recommendations and the mat- 
ter of the resolutions quoted here, and 
its efforts are and have been constantly 
directed toward genuine co-operation * 
with credit men. 

Advisory Boards of Credit Men 
have been instituted in all cities where 
United Agency offices are located and 
that has been a policy inaugurated and 
sustained for some time, these advisory 
boards meeting at intervals with the 
District Managers for consultation and 
interchange of experience and advice. 
Hon. R. S. Vessey, chairman of all Ad- 
visory Boards, is always in touch with 
their proceedings. 

Clients of the United Agency, when 
asking for special reports, are supplied 
with inquiry tickets whereon they may, 
through a printed form, give their own 
experience with the subject of the in- 
quiry. 

The financial statement forms of the 
United Agency are in practical har- 
mony with the most advanced views of 
credit men and the Agency in every 
way has given evidence of its earnest 
desire and purpose to co-operate with 
credit men to the end that credit losses 
may be curtailed and that legitimate 
business may be promoted and busi- 
ness crooks and incompetents be elim- 
inated. | 

The columns of “Service atesaiee 
open to Credit Men and their views 
solicited with the same common pur- 
pose in view—Co-operation. 


WHOLESOME RELAXATION 


It’s your duty, of course, to be thinkin’ 
As serious things arise. 

From worry we shouldn’t be shrinkin’, 
Our dangers must not surprise, 

But sometimes your line of reflection 
Compels you to go right slow 

Till you feel you have missed the connec- 

tion 

And admit that you jes’ don’t know. 


You rely on your accurate vision 
To deal with a question great; 
You are there with a quick decision 
That you think should conclude debate. 
But sometimes, whatever your station, 
As human capacities go, 
Your mind has to take a vacation 
And admit that you jes’ don’t know. 
—Washington Evening Star. 
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Seventeenth Regular Monthly 
Meeting, United Agency Force, 


Gunther Bldg., Wednesday, 
October 17th, 1917, 8:00 A. M. 





Mr. Miller on calling the meeting to 
order stated that owing to the fact that 
Dr. Barker had to speak at another 
meeting in a distant part of the city at 
9:00 o’clock the prearranged program 
of the morning had to be somewhat 
changed. 

He called on Mr. H. L. Brundage, 
who in a few well chosen words intro- 
duced Dr. Chas. E. Barker, formerly 
physical adviser to ex-President Wm. 
H. Taft, whom he advised through the 
courtesy of the Central Department, Y. 
M. C. A., was to speak to us this morn- 
ing. 

“T feel highly honored,” said.- Dr. 
Barker, “in being allowed to speak on 
this subject, ‘Health and Efficiency,’ 
to young men and young women, or in 
fact on any subject, because most of 
you here know more about it than I, for 
I have a vivid recollection of the fact 
that when I was 22 or 23 years of age 
I knew more than I do now, and for 
this reason I rather hesitate to speak 
to you. 

“T remember when | was 23 years of 
age I was introduced to Whitelaw Reid 
of New York City. He grasped my 
hand and said, ‘How do you do, Mr. 
Barker,’ and I said, ‘I am very well, 
thank you.’ He then asked me my age, 
and I told him, 23. He grasped my 
hand again and said, “You are to be 
congratulated, I wish I were 23 years 
of age. Of course I was scared to 
death, it being the first time I had ever 
met a great man and he had called me 
Mr. Barker, probably the first time I 
had ever been so addressed. ‘What are 
you doing,’ said he, and I told him I 
was going to college and was a sopho- 
more. He grasped my hand again and 
shook it and said, ‘I am in the presence 
of a great man, you know more now 
than you will ever know if you live to 
be a thousand years old.’ That took 
the swelling out of my head, and it has 
never got back in again. 

“Now, if you will listen to me, I may 
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be able to help you because I have lived 
long enough to find out some few 
things. If you were 40 or 50 years of 
age you would be enthusiastically in- 


‘terested in the subject on which I am 


going to talk, but because you are 
young and have health most of you 
think this does not apply to you. 

“As I have gone over Chicago, talk- 
ing to business men’s organizations, I 
can notice the difference in interest be- 
tween those meetings and your meeting 
this morning. Men 40 or 50 years of 
age, already beginning to go down hill 
and troubled with their health, sit on 
the very edge of their chairs trying to 
find out how to regain that health. 
Young people do not listen so intensely. 

“The time to conserve energy and 
health is when you have it. If you do 
not pay attention to your health in 
these years, in later life you will look 


‘back to these days and say, why was 


I not sensible enough to listen to that 
man. Right now is the time to take 
care of your health. 

“When a man reaches the age of 45 
or 50 years here in Chicago he is sup- 
posed to be going down hill and cannot 
get a new job, and if he has a job he is 
hanging on to it by his teeth. A man 
or woman should be at their best at the 
age of 60 or 70, and if they are not it is 
because they did not pay attention to 
their health when they should have. 

“Science knows of no reason why a 
man cannot have the greatest energy 
and health when he is 60 or 70 years of 
age, and no reason why he cannot live 
to be a hundred. 

“Physicians for years have told peo- 
ple to take exercise. You should do it 
every day. The question that has al- 
ways been asked by people when told 
to take exercise is this, ‘What good 
does exercise do me?’ The only an- 
swer that they could give was that it 
helps the circulation of the blood, that 
one feels better and does not have colds, 
headaches, etc. 

“This answer was not enough, be- 
cause it did not make much impression 
on the minds of the men and women. 
These things did not mean much to 
them. They would go right on living 
without exercising, after having been 
told to do so by a physician, because 
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they did not believe there was much in 
iiatGT eter 

“There is a definite scientific reason 
why you should exercise every day at 
least 20 minutes, and especially in win- 
ter. If you do not exercise after today, 
it will be because of one of two reasons. 
Kither you do not believe that I know 
what I am talking about and do not 
have confidence in my statements, or 
you are too infernally lazy to do the 
things I tell you to do. If you do not 
believe me, that I cannot help. If you 
do believe me and do not then take ex- 
ercise, it will be because you are too 
lazy. Most of you have a big yellow 
streak running down your back. You 
would rather lie abed in the morning 
than get up 20 minutes early to exer- 
cise. 

“T may tell you some things this 
morning that you may not like to hear, 
but they are the truth and you better 
hear them while you have the chance. 

“Eighteen years ago Dr. Koch, a Ger- 
man scientist, said that he had come to 
the conclusion that there was only one 
general disease in the world from 
which all diseases began—impure 
blood. You can name your disease any 
thing you want, but if you will go back 
far enough in studying the disease, you 
will find the beginning was impure 
blood. 3 

‘Nobody believed in Dr. Koch’s the- 
ory, but today in every medical college 
of the world of any reputable standing, 
that theory is being worked out and is 
the accepted theory. 

“Now let us find out about these ex- 
periments. If you will give me your 
closest attention you will understand 
the reason for exercise as you never 
have before. 

“T suppose you know that the blood. 
practically speaking, is made up of 
three parts. Water, which is the com- 
mon carrier throughout the entire body 
for the other two active agents in the 
blood, the red corpuscles and the white 
corpuscles. There are about 500 times 
as many red corpuscles as there are 
white. That is what makes the blood 
red. If there were an equal number of 
red and white, the blood would be pink, 
and if 500 more white than red, the 
blood would be white, or nearly so. 
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“Now what do these corpuscles do? 
The red corpuscles carry the oxygen 
from your lungs to all parts of your 
body. Did you never stop to think how 
the food got from your stomach to 
your hands and feet and other parts of 
your body? The blood carries it there 
and it is these red corpuscles that are 
in the blood that carry this food. There 
are billions of them, so small that it 
takes the most powerful microscope to 
see them. 

“The white corpuscles do not do any 
such work. They do not do any work, 
but their presence in your bodies is ab- 
solutely necessary to keeping you well. 
They are the soldiers of the human 
body. ‘There are millions of these sol- 
diers in the body, going all day and all 
night, hunting out and destroying the 
germs that enter the body. They are 
there for the purpose of destroying 
these germs. Mind you, every time you 
drink milk or water there are taken in- 
to your body hundreds of typhoid 
germs. If these germs are not stopped 
inside of twenty-four hours, you are 
going to be sick and probably die. 
Nothing can stop you from having 
typhoid except these white corpuscles. 
They rush in, so to speak, and throw 
themselves into battle against these 
germs. A regular pitched battle takes 
place within your body, and it is the 
result of this battle which is going to 
determine whether you have typhoid 
and be sick and probably die, or not. 

“Every one of you sitting in this 
room have had tuberculosis germs in 
your system. The reason you have not 
tuberculosis now is that these white 
corpuscles have been strong enough to 
kill the tuberculosis germs. 

“So you see it is a question of what 
condition these white corpuscles are in 
that determines whether you are sick or 
not. If they are poor in quality and 
are not sufficient in. number, you are 
going to have colds, and headaches, 
and other troubles. 

“Tf this is true, how can we get the 
white corpuscles back in shape again 
and in good condition. You say, ‘I 
don’t want to be sick; what can I do to 
keep these white corpuscles up in qual- 
ity and number?’ 

“Three years ago two great German 
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physicians made this discovery. They 
came to the conclusion that regular ex- 
ercise every day had an effect on these 
white corpuscles. One of these two 
physicians said that he believed exer- 
cise had its effect on keeping these cor- 
puscles in good condition. ‘The other 
one believed this also, but wondered 
how they were going to find out. 

“They made this experiment: They 
took a body of thirty men about the 
ages of 23 or 24, dividing this body in- 
to two groups of 15 each. To one group 
the physician said, ‘Now, don’t take a 
bit of exercise for the next two months. 
Don’t do anything that requires exer- 
cise; just lay around.’ Of course, that 
just hit some of them and they were 
glad of the opportunity. I believe 
there are some here this morning who 
would like to be in that group. 

“The other group he took with him, 
and every day for twenty minutes put 
them through good, strenuous exercise 
in the gymnasium. 

“Before he started on this experi- 
ment he took a drop of blood from the 
ear of each man. He noted the condi- 
tion of the blood of each, took the count 
of the number of white corpuscles and 
marked it down against the name. 

“At the end of sixty days he brought 
these thirty men together again and 
made another blood test and found that 
in every single case where the young 
man had taken exercise for the sixty 
days, that his white corpuscles were 
healthy and strong, and in a fine state 
of vigor and vitality. In every single 
case where the man had not taken ex- 
ercise he found that the white cor- 
puscles were not up to par. 

“You might say that just happened 
to be so with those thirty men, but it 
can’t be so with us. That same experi- 
ment has been undertaken by physi- 
cians in all parts of the world, and only 
last year at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, with the exact same results. 

“So you see it is absolutely neces- 
sarv for men and women to take exer- 
cise in order to keep their bodies in 
evod condition. If you believe this, 
you have not only to exercise to keep 
your body in that condition, but you 
must exercise every day. 

“You here have a remarkable advan- 
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tage over other institutions in Chicago, 
because I understand that you in your 
organization have a man who is up in 
all these physical exercises and, I also 
understand, that it is going to be the 
policy of the company to give both the 
men and women a chance each week 
for these exercises. Now may I say 
here, that if you take these exercises 
under Mr. Brundage, twice a week, it 
is also necessary if you want to keep 
up to par that you do them at home 
the days you do not have them here, 
because we find that the results of the 
exercise wear off in about 24 hours, so 
it 1s necessary to take this exercise 
every day to keep up the good results. 

“I cannot emphasize too strongly 
that you take these exercises. You will 
Say, we are glad to know that exercise 
will do this for us and we will take it 
up. One-third, I will say, will keep up 
these exercises and the others, after 
about three weeks of exercising each 
day, will get a streak of yellow and 
they will quit. They are cowards and 
so they will not stick to it. 

“T understand these exercises are not 
compulsory. If I had charge of this 
institution, I would say, you will not be 
compelled to take these exercises under 
Mr. Brundage, but it is up to you. I 
would watch the results, and the ones 
who did not take up the exercise at the 
end of the year—do you know what J 
would do? I would call them into my 
office and I would fire them on the spot. 
If you did not think enough of the or- 
ganization to pay attention to your 
health after you believed what exercise 
would do for you, I would fire you right 
off..- 

“The government orders that men be 
trained for 25 minutes each day in 
camp. They take this training to keep 
in condition. I am not going to the 
front, and you are not going to the 
front, but can not you have enough 
patriotism to keep your body in good 
physical condition here at home? You 
think because you are not drafted or 
have not enlisted you are not wanted 
by the government. Have you bought 
your Liberty Bond? If not, you get it 
right away. Whose government is this 
but yours and mine? We are lending 
our money to ourselves. That bond, if 
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you have to use it six months from 
now is just as good as cash. 


“The government cannot say to you, 
take twenty-five minutes of exercise 
every day, but it does say, we would 
like you to take this amount of exercise 
to keep up the standard of the people 
at home. This war is going to be won, 
not so much by the men who are going 
to the front as by those who stay at 
home to furnish the men at the front 
the equipment and other necessities 
they need, and that is our part. We 
must keep up our physical strength to 
meet the requirements of the test that 
is to come to us in this war. 


“Fowas at Carson; Pirte pcott woso%s 
last year three times. Once at their 
wholesale, once at their retail and once 
at their packing department. I did not 
speak to all the employes while there. 
This: year when the YyMeG. @iasked 
them if they wanted to have me back 
again, they said yes, and I am to speak 
to them six times this year. One of 
the managers in that company himself 
stated that before he heard me speak 
last year he had been away from his 
duties about 10 per cent of the time on 
account of ill health, but that since 
hearing my message last year he had 
been exercising every day and he had 
not had so much as a headache this 
year. 

“It is up to you to get into this game 
and stay in this game if you want to 
keep yourselves in good condition.” 


At the close of Dr. Barker’s talk, Mr. 
Miller asked for a rising vote of all who 
desired to take the physical exercises 
under Mr. Brundage, and nearly the 
whole company responded. Said Dr. 
Barker, as he passed out, while the 
audience was still standing, “This is 
gratifying; however, we’ll find out 
about that next year.” 

The United Agency quartet then 
favored the audience with a song, after 
which Mr. Brundage for a few minutes 
outlined his program of physical exer- 
cises for the coming year, stating that 
he had planned to give about two days 
a week to the men and two to the 
women, devoting the time to coordina- 
tion of muscle training. He demon- 
strated in a small way the exercises he 
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had planned to give and stated that 
when the class was started the policy 
would be worked out further. 

Mr. Carl F. Rohles, a stockholder of 
the Agency, who is a musical artist and 
a writer and composer of songs, then 
favored the audience with one of his 
latest selections, “America, Our Land 
of Liberty,” and other numbers, which 
were greatly enjoyed by all. 

Mr. Visscher then for a few minutes 
spoke in his usual forceful way, giving 
his thoughts on the subject of “Health 
and Efficiency,” stating that he agreed 
in all that the speaker had said and add- 
ing a few of his own suggestions. Said 
he: “Do not only save yourselves from 
the scrap pile, don’t only be half well, 
or just well enough to keep on with 
your work, but get yourselves in the 
best physical condition that is possibie 
and then you will really enjoy life.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 





THE IRON OF THE WILL 


It is the little rift within the lute, 
That cracks the sound, and makes the 
music mute; 
It is the little moth within the suit; 
It is the little maggot in the suit, 
That ruins all! 
It is the little weakness in the will, . 
The “just a last one,” that is apt to 
kill; 
The hesitancy, that is bound to chill 
The resolution we would fain fulfill, 
That makes us fall! 
So do not let “I dare not” wait upon 
SECO ts belo 
But buckle to, and place “I will” be- 
fore ‘ T would! 5a 
—La Touche: Harneocs 


A SUCCESSFUL MAN’S ADVICE 


These were Marshall Field’s “Twelve 
Things to Remember”: 

The value of time; the success of 
perseverance; the pleasure of working; 
the dignity of simplicity; the worth of 
character; the power of kindness; the 
influence of example; the obligation of 
duty ; the wisdom of economy; the vir- 
tue of patience; the improvement of 
talent and the joy of originating. 


SECURITIES SUPPLEMENT 
TO 
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R. M. Scanlan 


Mr. R. M. Scanlan, the subject of 
this sketch, was born in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and until 10 years of age was under the 
care of his grandparents, his father at 
that time taking him to Louisiana, 
where he, the father, owned a planta- 
tion. 

Young Scanlan received a common 
school education, partially through the 
regular schools and in part by private 
tutors. At 18 years of age he went to 
Buffalo, N. Y., and for one year was in 
a public school, but owing to the illness 
of his father he returned to the South. 
This illness proved fatal and his mother 
sold the plantation and moved to St. 
Louis, where R. M. Scanlan took a posi- 
tion with the Iron Mountain Railroad, 
afterwards going to the general audit- 
or’s office of the Southern Express Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The young man was a close observer 
and student and what he failed to ac- 
quire in his experience in school he ac- 
complished by studying at odd times 
and by association with business men. 

Owing to indifferent health he re- 
signed his position, much against the 


wishes of the general auditor and went 
to Burnett Junction, Wis., where his 
mother had made her home and here he 
regained his health. 


About this time he married a young 
lady in Hartford, Wis., and moved to 
Chicago, taking up the advertising busi- 
ness on a general plan, and about a year 
later, learning of a vacancy in the office 
of the general western manager of the 
peitenne o: Greene Co.,.of Brooklyn: 
N. Y., a firm engaged in the manufac- 
ture of high grade lithograph steel 
signs, he secured the position over a 
number of applicants much older in the 
business. 


This position he retained until the 
failure of the firm three years later, the 
failure being due to adding equipment 
for the making of lithographed tin cans 
in competition with the American Can 
oO 

His ability was recognized by the 
new concern when they took over the 
business and they urged him to con- 
tinue with them, stating that the books 
of the company showed that he had 
sent in more than three-quarters of the 
contracts. 


He next took the agency of the Mu- 
tual” Benefit. site. “Insurances ©o; + of 
Newark, N. J., taking up work for them 
in Peoria, Ill. 


For a brief period afterwards he be- 
came associated with the district man- 
ager of a mercantile agency in that city 
and was credited with being largely in- 
strumental in building the Peoria office 
up to where it was on a paying basis. 

When that concern went into the 
hands of a receiver he returned to the 
life insurance work, soliciting until 
about April, 1917, when he joined the 
Securities Department of the United 
Agency and since then has been active 
in that work. 

Mr. Scanlan has a personality of his 
own that has made for him many 
friends and has immensely aided him in 
his work in this department. He has 
in an especial degree the confidence of 
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the officers of the United Agency and 
has, by his work, impressed them with 
his ability and earnestness in promot- 
ing the aims of the United Agency and 
the extension of its influence. 


WHEN LIFE IS SWEET 


It is not the walking merely, it is keeping 
yourself in tune for a walk, in the spiritual 
and bodily condition in which you can find 
entertainment and exhilaration in so simple 
and natural a pastime. You are eligible to 
any good fortune when you are in the con- 
dition to enjoy a walk. When the air and 
the water taste sweet to you, how much else 
will taste sweet! When the exercise of your 
limbs affords you pleasure, and the play of 
your sense upon the various objects and 
shows of nature quickens and_ stimulates 
your spirit, your relation to the world and 
to yourself is what it should be—simple and 
direct and wholesome. The mood in which 
you set out on a spring or autumn ramble 
or a sturdy winter walk, and your greedy 
feet have to be restrained from devouring 
the distances too fast, is the mood in which 
your best thoughts and impulses come to 
you, or in which you might embark upon 
any noble and heroic enterprise. Life is 
sweet in such moods, the universe is com- 
plete and there is no failure or imperfection 
anywhere.—John Burroughs. 


“It is learned from President Vis- 
scher, of the United Agency that his 
new factory at Cedar Rapids, which is 
a branch of the Holland Furnace Co., 
took off its first heat last week and is 
now in operation.” 

“lteiscof interests to know sthatstne 
Holland Furnace Company subscribed 
$80,000 for the Liberty Bonds, and the 
Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co. $150,000. 
The United Agency also did well.” 

“If a total was made of the combined 
Liberty Loan subscription of all the 
different concerns in which the officers 
and Directors of the United Agency 
are directly interested, it would run 
into very high figures.” 

“In a discussion as to Liberty Loan 
Bonds, it was the concensus of opinion 
that it was to the advantage of busi- 
ness in general that the Liberty Bonds 
circulate as much as possible, as freely 
as money. The position of the United 
Agency is that the Liberty Bonds will 
be accepted at par in payment for se- 
euriliess: 





ALWAYS TOOLATE ~- 


Some people aspire to wealth, others 
to competence only, still others to 
enough money to make them reason- 
ably safe against want in their declin- 
ing years, but only the thoughtless are 
indifferent to accumulating for some 
purpose. 

The person in receipt of a modest 
income only, whether it be by means 
of salary, investment in business or 
some other source, needs to save and 
economize in his productive years it is 
true, but saving will not suffice to put 
him in affluent or comfortable circum- 
stances. 

Many a man has the best of inten- 
tions, his judgment is sound and he in- 
tends to invest, knows that he should 
do it, but never gets around to it and 
in the end loses out. He is always too 
late. 

Benjamin Franklin, one of the wise 
men of the world’s history, evolved a 
law which is now and always has been 
most practical. “Money makes money, 
and the money that makes money, 
makes more money.” 

Jay Gould advises that “A good in- 
vestment is worth a lifetime of labor.” 

The late E. H. Harriman said, “It is 
the keen brained man who invests at 
the start of an enterprise who makes 
the money.” 

Now there are different ways of in- 
vesting money. Some of them are ex- 
tremely hazardous, as an individual 
entering business with small or insufh- 
cient capital or an investment in spec- 
ulative stocks, or in certain forms of 
real estate. 

A less hazardous and almost always 
certain profitable investment is ob- 
tained by joining in with successful 
business men in the formation of an 
enterprise in which these men have in- 
vested their own money to a greater or 
lesser extent, believing as they do, after 
a thorough investigation, that the en- 
terprise has the three principal requi- 
sites for success—an article that is in 
demand; a field for distribution; and 
honorable, successful business men to 
manage its destiny. 

Three things are necessary to suc- 
ceed in an investment—investigation 
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on which proper judgment may be 
based, then courage to back that judg- 
ment, and, finally, action. Without 
action, decision, all investigations and 
good intentions are fruitless. 

How many fail to realize the neces- 
sity of prompt action? There is a man 
who is to keep an appointment, on 
which much depends, on a certain day 
at a certain hour, but he delays making 
his train, puts it off until too late, and 
thereby loses his opportunity. There 
is another who is about to close a large 
deal in real estate, waits until the last 
minute, and then finds someone else 
has stepped in and taken: the option, 
and another opportunity is lost. He is 
too late. 

Many a man has come near fortune, 
“has hesitated, has delayed and the 
opportunity has passed, never to re- 
turn.” Most of us know of men who 
had the opportunity to invest in Ford 
securities in the early days of that 
automobile industry, or in other cor- 
porations in their infancy, but who 
hesitated, failed to carry out their good 
intentions, although in full accord with 
their judgment, and the opportunity 
passed. Many such instances will read- 
ily recur to any one giving them a pass- 
ing thought. Hundreds of cases might 
be cited of fortunes lost through being 
ntoorlate” 

No doubt history. will repeat itself 
now that the close of the financial cam- 
paign of the United Agency is at hand. 
Many people who now know of the 
strength of the management, of the 
splendid progress which the United 
Agency has made, of the sound finan- 
cial condition of the company; have 
been putting off until the last moment 
this present and quickly passing oppor- 
tunity for wise and profitable invest- 
ment, and will everlastingly regret their 
timidity, imprudence, or lack of decti- 
sion to follow their judgment. 

An opportunity equal to this present 
one of investing in United Agency se- 
curities occurs only seldom in a life- 
time, and he who lacks decision or 
action at this time will in all probability 
never again have an equal opportunity 
to place himself in comfortable or even 
affluent circumstances. 





MAKING PROGRESS 


No business of magnitude is built 
suddenly. The building of an organiza- 
tion is similar in many respects to the 
construction of a building. At the start 
the building is but a vision, a mental 
picture in the mind of the originator, 
who in a general way conveys his ideas 
to an architect. With a study of this 
vision the architect puts into practical 
form and in detail the ideas entrusted 
to him, taking into consideration pres- 
ent needs, the probable needs of the 
future as the vision has been presented 
to him and plans accordingly. 

His first thought is the foundation, 
which is planned to meet future re- 
quirements. This foundation must be 
built on a scale far beyond the neces- 
sities at the beginning of the enterprise. 
It must be of a quality and substantial- 
ity that will permit of vast expansion 
in the superstructure, must be started 
far below the surface, either on a rock 
or other solid base, and constructed 
with the utmost consideration for the 
load it is to carry. A defect here, a mis- 
calculation, may seriously impair the 
whole structure or may even be the 
cause of its ultimate downfall. Every 
form of material used in the construc- 
tion must be carefully inspected and 
found to be of the best quality, in 
strength, endurance, elasticity and 
adaptability to surroundings. 

On the foundation mainly depends 
the life of the building and its stability 
insures the upholding of the super- 
structure. Frequently that part of the 
building that is below the surface has 
cost more in thought, care and money, 
has taken more years to construct and 
yet attracts less attention from the on- 
looker than that part of the building 
which it supports, yet without all that 
preliminary work, care and calculation 
there would be no superstructure to ad- 
mire and utilize. 

A concrete example is the building 
of the Field Museum at Chicago. For 
about four years this grand institution 
has been in process of building, and yet 
nothing appeared above the ground un- 
til in the year 1917 the beautiful super- 
structure appeared and has_ since 
progressed at a wonderful’rate. How 
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much of the $8,000,000 the building will 
cost is represented by the foundation? 
So it is with the upbuilding of a great 
business organization, such as _ the 
United Agency. Its originators were 
men of vision—they were business men 
who through the known costly experi- 
ence in credit losses realized the neces- 
sity of reform and improvement in 
methods of handling credits. They 
knew that losses had run into enormous 
figures, largely because of crude, 1m- 
perfect and impractical means of afford- 
ing reliable information to business 
houses and as business is mainly trans- 
acted on a credit basis, this condition 
was serious. 
From an enlightened view and with 
a practical rating key, founded on the 
maxim that “Credit is built on Char- 
acter’ the foundation of the United 
Agency was started some five years 
ago and much of the intervening time 
has been devoted to the building of a 
foundation which would satisfactorily 
sustain a superstructure adequate to 
the demands of a world service. This 
has taken millions of dollars, united and 
untiring efforts on the part of its 
officers and directors, intelligent selec- 
tion of its personnel in rank and file and 
the results have been such as to war- 
rant the fact that an excellent founda- 
tion has been laid and appearing above 
the surface is the structure of the 
United Agency, doing the work for 
which it was designed in a large way, 
fully justifying the judgment of its 
founders and its many stockholders. 
The structure still affords some 
further development in the way of 
branch offices to best accomplish its 
work, spread its doctrines and present 
its merits. This is why a- limited 
amount of stock is still available. 
When this outlay is cared for the 
United Agency stock will not be for 
sale and an opportunity that now offers 
to increase holdings will have passed. 
The time is not far distant when the 
earnings of the company will be ap- 
plied to the payment of dividends and 
the fortunate ones who have availed 
themselves of this last opportunity to 
secure these shares at a moderate price 
will reap the benefit. 
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There should be no hesitation on the 
part of stockholders to immediately 
take advantage of the allotment ac- 
corded to them, because disregard of 
the present opportunity will not cure 
vain regrets after the opportunity has 
gone by. 

Read the quarterly statement, sub- 
mitted by the auditors for the quarter 
ending September 30th, 1917, and note 
the growth and progress made. 


R. M. McCracken & Co., 
Public Accountants. 
Chicago, Ill} Ocha i. 
To the President and Board of 
Directors, United Agency, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 

Pursuant to your instructions, we 
have made a general audit of the books 
and accounts of the United Agency for 
the nine months ended September 30, 
1917, and present herewith condensed 
Balance Sheet-of September 30, 1917, 
which is prepared from our report of 
the audit covering said period. 


Respectfully submitted. 
R..M. McCrackenswaGer 


United Agency Condensed Balance 
Sheet, September 30, 1917. 


Assets 
Fixed: 
Plant Equipment and 
Inventories’... eee $3,156,711.39 
Current: 


Accounts and Notes Re- 
ceivable and Cash..... 


$3 51530073 


348,589.34 


Liabilities 
Capital Stock (Authorized, 
$3,000,000), Issued and 
Outstanding 7. .g= aaa $1,520,456.23 


Deferred: Account Stock. 29,500.00 
Current: Notes and Ac- 
counts Payable> . 7am 99,096.51 
Reserves: For Uncomplet- 
ed Contracts, Deprecia- 
tion, etc. «25.2 ee 33,566.42 
Surplus. << .Auee ate 1,832,691.57 
$3,015,3007 3m 


Excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities, $259,492.83. 





The United Agency 


; Incorporated 





Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 
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dees a 000 RETAIL MERCHANTS Biers d LAST 
EAR. . 


Credit Men are interested in these figures. For their firms 
lose when merchants fail. 


They should advise their firms to use the UNITED 


AGENCY SERVICE, and indoad they should urge them 
to buy it. 


Our modern, up-to-date Mercantile Agency Service stops 


losses, saves time, labor and money. It promotes eff- 
ciency in their Credit Department. 


And the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE will give the firms 
reliable Credit Information on their clients’ business. 


UNITED AGENCY SERVICE is sold on terms that any 
progressive business institution can easily meet 


Firms should study the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE. 


_ Write for literature. Address Publicity Department, 


The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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F YOU would make good 
you must understand that 

the work which counts is , i 

the work in hand—it’s the _ 
things you’ve done that show 
what you can, not the bigger 
and better things you plan. 
The work you do N OW must 
be done right if you reach 
your goal or your utmost 
height —so keep your aim but 
watch your step, doing your 
one each day with pep—for 
t’s not WHAT YOU DO but 
HOW YOU DO IT that 

counts in iii; good. 
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Christmas Greetings 


UNITED AGENCY 
TO 


ALIS FRIENDS 


Our Christmas wish for you is that you may have 
a peaceful Christmas, a useful Christmas and a com- 
forting Christmas; a Christmas that will find you 
merry and leave you glad, and to which you will 
look back with pleasure; and if you can think of 
any other nice sort of Christmas for yourself, that 
also we wish you. 

Each and every one connected with the Unite: 
Agency can look back with pleasure and profit to 
the happenings of the year 1917 so far as the United 
Agency is concerned. We have been as one united 
and harmonious family and have been reasonably 
prosperous. 

It is true that twenty-five members of the United 
Agency family have been called into the service 
of the Government in defense of those institutions 
and privileges we so highly prize. We appreciate 
their devotion and loyalty in the performance of 
this duty and in behalf of the United Agency wish 


them also a merry and happy Christmas. 


President. 


Christmas, 1917 
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OUR BOYS 


| eee 


They are drilling, down in Rockford, 
They have done with books and toys. 
Uncle Sam is very busy 
Making soldiers of our boys. 


“Over there,” in bleeding Europe, 
Sits a madman on his throne, 

Dreaming that the Lord of Heaven 
Hath anointed him His own. 


And across the troubled waters, 
Fainter, sadder, day by day, 

Comes the wail of little children 
Who’ve forgotten how to play. 


So the boys are “going over” 
To that wasted, saddened land, 
And we pray the Lord to hold them 
In the hollow of His hand; 


Help them banish war forever 
From among the sons of men, 

And perhaps the little children 
May be taught to smile again. 


They are drilling, down in Rockford, 
They have done with books and toys. 
May the mighty God of Justice 
Look with love upon our boys. 


Margaret A. Doherty. 
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Minneapolis 


A Giant Among the Cities of the United States 





Sixty years ago Minneapolis was 
an Indian Reservation. It now has a 
population of over 373,000 and in 
combination with the city of St. Paul, 
which adjoins it, there is a community 
of 650,000 people. 

The City is the headquarters of the 
Federal Reserve. Bank of the Ninth 
District, and has twenty-eight banks 
within its limits, with a capital of $14,- 
580,000 and with resources totalling 
$165,278,000. Minneapolis is also the 
manufacturing center of the northwest, 
and its factories yield an annual pro- 
duct of close to $200,000,000. In ratio 
of factory output to population it is 
one of the foremost cities in the coun- 
try. It is the wholesaling and distrib- 
uting center of the northwest, with 
more than 1,200 wholesale houses, the 
annual trade of which reaches a stu- 
pendous total. Its daily average of 
freight cars received and forwarded 
is 2,260. It has all the advantages re- 
quired for factory purposes, including 
free switching and in general, avail- 
ability of labor. This latter, however, 
is affected, as is every other center in 
the country, by the heavy draft made 
on labor owing to the war and to war 
conditions. 

Minneapolis is a world grain and 
milling center. Grain receipts here 
have run as high as 235,000,000 bushels 


a year, and its mills have a daily ca- 
pacity of more than 80,000 barrels. 
Flour shipments have ranged from 
15,000,000 to 19,000,000 barrels since 
1908. Because of the extensive terri- 
tory directly tributary to it, the city 
has the support of a constantly in- 
creasing purchasing power and to it 
must be added excellent transportation 
facilities. In the trade zone of Minne- 
apolis, the United States census Bu- 
reau figures give the value of the farm 
products as $804,800,000 in 1910, com- 
pared with $354,994,000 ten years 
before. 

Recent events entitle the city to the 
title Ole Lead OlsNayioation,, ‘the 
special event resulting in this title be- 
ing the completion in the Fall of 1917, 
of the dam, which makes the Missis- 
sippi navigable at this point. There 
is reported an immense tonnage in 
prospect for the steamboat and barge 
lines, which are now beginning to 
operate from Minneapolis to the Gulf, 
and there is no question but what this 
water transportation will greatly in- 
crease the city’s commercial prestige. 

Minneapolis is accounted one of 
the most beautiful cities of the North 
American, continent. Within the city 
limits are five great lakes and a num- 
ber of smaller ones, and it is stated 
without contradiction, that there are 
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within twenty-five miles of the city 
over one hundred lakes, among them 
the renowned Minnetonka. iihese 
lakes together with other natural ad- 
vantages, give Minneapolis the basis 
of a park system of surpassing beauty 
and utility. There are historic spots 
around it, and many beautiful Indian 
legends are part of its history. ‘These 
center in Minnehaha Falls and similar 
natural scenic surroundings. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul, combined, 
are known as the Twin Cities and form 
practically one community. ‘Their 
limits merge with no visible sign of 
separation, and 26 of the 29 railroad 
lines serving the city of Minneapolis, 
also serve the city of St. Paul, while 
four interurban electric lines and fast 
motor busses connect their business 
districts. The two together consti- 
tute one of the largest and most im- 
portant commercial centers in the 
United States. 

There is here a live commercial club, 
known as the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, said to have 
a membership of five thousand, and 
this institution 1s very active in. get- 
ting behind anything that has for its 
object the betterment of their city or 
of the United States. Its business men 
are progressive in every way, are filled 
with the spirit which seems to prevail 
throughout the great northwest ter- 
ritory, of which Minneapolis is a 
Ceniecs 

The Branch Office of the United 
Agency is located in the Lumber Ex- 
change Building, suite 1113-14, and 
is conveniently situated so as to be in 
very close proximity to the jobbing 
district. The caller at the District 
Office will find in charge Mr. Carl 
Thomas, the Acting District Manager, 
succeeding .Mr.- Dale, the District 
Manager originally in charge but now 
sojourning in California for the bene- 


fit.-ot, shis— health, & Assisting = ohn 
Thomas- 1s; competent iorce sand 
working in conjunction with this 
office for the betterment of credit 


conditions locally and generally are 
some of the most representative credit 
managers of this section. The Ad- 
visory Board of the United Agency in 
Minneapolis, consists of C. E. Mann, 
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Credit Manager of the Northwestern 
Knitting Company, also President of 
the National Advisory Board of the 
United Agency; Mr. J, Ma) Panijon 
McDonald Brothers Company and Mr. 
J. M. Brenna of the Northwestern 
National Bank. These men are fully 
alive to the need of improved credit in- 
formation and of new methods in 
handling credit questions in order to 
keep abreast of the times, realizing 
that the methods prevailing for many 
years are not in keeping with other 
conditions in handling business, that 
more modern methods are needful to 
keep in touch with business conditions 
in the credit department as well as in 
the sales, accounting and other de- 
partments of business. 





The Cynic 


Talk of General Manager A. E. Croft 
Before Meeting of the Extension 
Department, Chicago, Novem- 
ber l/aiga7 


You all have met him—you meet 
him every day, among your neighbors, 
at your club, in your church and im 
your business relations. 

He is the man who tells you that 
the President is not a high-minded © 
statesman, that, on the contrary, he has 
plunged this nation into war from 
purely selfish motives to promote per- 
sonal and political fortunes, or to favor 
England as against Germany because 
of prejudice. Secretary McAdoo, says 
the cynic, is not deserving of credit 
for the floating of the Liberty Loans 
and his other financial undertakings, 
he is an accident, and anyway, what he 
does and has done is not from patriotic 
motives but for personal gain and am- 
bition. . 

You mention a certain maneeee 
philanthropist and the cynic at once 
suggests ulterior motives, that he has 
“an axe to grind,” and that, besides, he 
should give freely of money not ac- 
quired through legitimate channels. 

You express the opinion that a suc- 
cessful business has been established 
through the ability and genius of its 
founder, and the cynic claims that the 
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success 1s merely the result of luck and 
fortuitous circumstances. That he, 
the cynic, could have handled it much 
better. 

Under any and all circumstances 
the cynic assumes superior knowledge 
and information, and rather pities your 
ignorance of the true condition of 
things. In the words of a well known 
writer, the cynic “knows the price of 
everything and the value of nothing.” 

There are two kinds of cynics, one 
thoughtless and unintelligent with al- 
most, if not quite, a determination to 
refuse to learn, the other cynic is actu- 
ated by bitterness, jealousy, malice and 
almost cussedness. He is unable to 
get along himself and looks upon 
those who do get along as bitter en- 
emies. 

How to handle the cynic. There is 
no good in him and no good can be 
gotten out of him. One should not 
waste time with such as he, but drop 
him as soon as his nature is determined. 


Coming Events 


The regular monthly meeting for 
December, will be held on Wednes- 
day, the 19th, with a program of un- 
usual interest. 

The Service Salesmen. are holding 
their regular meetings on Saturdays 
at 11:00 a. m., and Heads of Depart- 
ments their meetings on Tuesdays at 
PEG a.m. 

Members of the Securities Depart- 
ment hold their regular weekly meet- 
ing on Saturday at 9 a. m., and at this 
time the City Investigation Depart- 
ientemects in the afternoon at 2:30 

Pur 

Sales conferences are held as usual 
on Monday evenings directly after 
office hours, while the Executive Con- 
ference is held at the same time on 
Wednesday evening of each week. 

The Progressive Association is 
meeting every Thursday at 5:05, and 
two classes for Effective Speaking are 
held each week, one for the girls of 
the Agency force-on Monday evening 
at 5, and one for the men of the force 
every Tuesday evening at 5. 
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| Stabilizing Credits | 








Credit is legally defined “as the 
ability to borrow money or obtain 
goods by virtue of the opinion con- 
ceived by the lender or sender that the 
party will repay.” 

In these days of stress and conserva- 
much more attention is being 
paid than heretofore to making assets 
liquid which for a long time have been 
unavailable in that respect. Business 
has been conducted largely on the 
Open account system, and as the basis 
of credit is confidence in the debtor’s 
willingness and ability to pay, the 
debtor should demonstrate his willing- 
ness by meeting the creditor at least 
half way. A man’s willingness to pay 


is in the main personal, and is de- 
pendent upon his integrity and his 
character. 


We have, especially since the Gov- 
ernment instituted the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, heard much of this in- 
creased safeguard against panic con- 
ditions, and this state of affairs is 
brought about largely, it 1s assumed, 
because of the increased use of com- 
mercial paper. The trade acceptance 
has been receiving, and rightfully so, 
the more earnest attention of those en- 
eaged in trade, manufacturers, job- 
bers or wholesalers, because of the fact 
that if generally adopted it would lead 
to a large increase in what is known 
as liquid assets and a large decrease 
in the use of open accounts. 

There will naturally be a consider- 
able interim before the trade accept- 
ance is universally adopted, not be- 
cause of any inherent fault in the plan, 
but because the retail purchaser has 
not been educated to the point of sub- 
stituting the trade acceptance for the 
open account. 

He himself would be greatly bene- 
fited by the substitution, but has not 
yet come to realize it, while the whole- 
saler, jobber or manufacturer would 
transfer a considerable financial load 
from his own shoulders to those of 
the bank, and instead of carrying his 
customer and having his money tied 
up for an indefinite period, would be 
able to use it in the natural order of 
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his business. All business people, 
including bankers and others, are well 
aware that what is called “two-name” 
paper is more marketable and more 
readily turned into cash than where 
the debt is represented by the signa- 
ture only of the receiver of the goods. 


There is no injustice to the retail 
purchaser in asking him to sign a trade 
acceptance form and there is no im- 
pairment to his credit, in fact it is 
strengthened, while on the part of the 
wholesaler, or other interested cred- 
itorethis: formas in itseliaureceipirator 
the goods, does away in.a great meas- 
ure with exchanges and with the evil 
of discounting after the discount per- 
iod is passed, besides giving him a 
form of paper that is easily bankable 
and upon which_he can readily realize 
cash. 


Personal credit may be strengthened 
through what may be considered sub- 
stitution. The banker is, in a normal 
way, well known and his position with 
other banks established and it is felt 
that he will only substitute his own 
credit where he is satisfied as to the 
use which is to be made of the credit 
and as to the all-around capacity and 
prospects of the ultimate client. 


With the general use of the trade 
acceptance in lieu of the open account, 
an immense amount in liquid assets 
would be added to the banking re- 
sources of the country. 


It behooves business houses to start 
at once in the use of trade acceptances 
and to encourage and stimulate this 
movement. 


LEGAL BRETHREN 


“Gabe,” said the lawyer to the amazed 
negro witness, who had been listening to a 
heated discussion as to the admissibility of 
certain testimony, “‘you have followed care- 
fully this intricate discussion touching on 
the various aspects of medical jurisprudence 
involved in the issues we have before us 
for adjudication, and in view of that I now 
desire to know the theory advanced by my 
learned brother?” 

The witness cast a triumphant side glance 
at his own attorney. Then he puffed out 
his lips and chest, “Most doubtless,” he 
answered.—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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Business Outlook and Trade 
Conditions 


While business is steady there is 
some repression, a tendency to con- 
servatism, but it is on a sound basis 
and evidently without much fluctua- 


tion. Purchases by the government 
are in large volume and are given pref- 
erence over the demands of ordinary 
business and there is apparent a 
scarcity in some materials as well as 
a shortage in labor and in means of 
transportation. 

There is an active demand for tex- 
tiles, especially cotton—the whole- 
sale house of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany of Chicago, reports increased 
trade over 1916, with collections ex- 
cellent. Trade in some of the whole- 
sale and jobbing lines is reported 
active, while good crops with high 
prices have favorably affected retail 
trade. 

Earnest, and it is believed eventu- 
ally effective, efforts are being made 
to relieve the coal situation, and the 
pooling of railroads should, in some 
measure, relieve ‘the car ‘shortage 
which has been most embarrassing. 

The government through the Food 
Commission is now forcing cars into 
the grain belts, assuring an increase 
in receipts of the various grains. The 
new crop of Irish potatoes, larger than 
ever before known, is about five bushel 
per capita,-and of cabbagesutiveneum. 
about 700,000 tons, a crop 250 per cent 
greater than last season. 

Business conditions in November 
were reported good in nearly all sec- 
tions east of the Mississippi, the ex- 
ceptions being the state of Florida, al- 
most in its entirety, small areas in 
parts of Virginia, North Carolina, New 
York, Illinois, Indiana, Alabama and 
Michigan, where they are fair. 

West of the Mississippi conditions 
are only fair in Arizona, New Mexico, 
the eastern parts of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, the northern part of Idaho, the 
western parts of Wyoming and North 
Dakota, the eastern portion of Texas 
and the western. parts of =Kansae 
Nebraska and Arkansas. Poor con- 
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ditions prevail only in the western 
half of Texas, where live stock has 
suffered severely from drought, the 
coast ranges of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, and the eastern half of Mon- 
tana and small areas in North Dakota 
and Wyoming. 

Conservation of food, elimination of 
waste and distribution of products are 
the thoughts in the minds of all true 
patriots, but the solution of these prob- 
lems is most difficult. It is felt that 
distribution, economically and. effi- 
ciently effected, will have a decided 
tendency to reduce prices and the cost 
of living to some extent. 

The acreage of winter wheat is 
greater than ever before, Missouri 
alone reporting about 40 per cent in- 
Grease, in that state the grain is in 
fine condition, but from Kansas south- 
ward through Oklahoma to Texas, 
rain is needed. Early frost has done 
much damage to the Arkansas rice 
crop. 

The farmers alone in the United 
States are reported by government 
officials to have produced in wealth 
$21,000,000,000 in 1916. On the other 
hand, the government, through the 
Farm Loan Board in the month of 
October alone, loaned more than seven 
millions of dollars-to farmers and has 
loaned a total of twenty-one millions 
on applications totaling $193,250,945. 

Building enterprises, especially in 
the large cities, or most of them, show 
radical losses, due almost entirely to 
lack of steel for shapes in the con- 
struction of “Steel ;buildings. ~ This 
is caused mainly by the government 
wants, which are absorbing all steel 
produced for its varied requirements. 
Public policy would seem to indicate 
as large a building program as_ pos- 
sible, consistent with government 
needs. 

Business failures again show a de- 
crease in number as compared to a 
year ago, but the total in money is 
larger. The showing is considered 
favorable. 

Steel—The Steel Corporation’s or- 
ders for booking might be unlimited 
were it not for the fact that it is un- 
able to guarantee delivery or even 
able to make reasonable promises. This 
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situation prevails in other corporations 
of which steel is the basis. 

Coal—Private stocks of coal are be- 
lieved to be in excess of former years 
at the same period. Anthracite ship- 
ments for the first ten months are re- 
ported over 9,000,000 tons in excess 
of the same period a year ago. 


Coke—Shipments from the Connels- 
Villawoisiniciwon, the wirst part iof 
November, show a weekly average of 
9,416 cars, a falling off from the same 
period a year ago. 

Cotton—Cotton delivered, 595,000 
bales in October, shows an increase of 
44,000 bales over last year in the same 


month. Stocks were somewhat 
smaller, about 4,200 bales. 
Railroads—Constructive work on 


equipment in October, shows only one 
locomotive for domestic use, com- 
pared with sixty-five the previous 
Hiontimrandss b.Ooieeireicnt. cars but 
there were 307 locomotives and 34,800 
reeioiit= cars) but ior. export: All 
equipment in this country is being 
operated to the limit, and while gross 
earnings have increased tremendously, 
the operating expenses have more than 
kept pace, showing a considerable re- 
duction in net. 

Lumber—The cut for September 
was 1,002,000,000 feet and included 
945,000,000 feet of soft and 57,000,000 
feet of hard woods, an increase over.a 
year ago, while shipments were 903,- 
000,000 feet of soft woods and 69,000,- 
OOO feet of hard woods. 

Crop production is 11 per cent higher 
than a year ago and the average farm 
price of all crops November Ist forty- 
six per cent higher than last year and 
104 per cent over the five year aver- 
age. 

Bad weather in France has caused 
inferior crops, and labor and weather 
conditions combined account for in- 
sufficient production in Great Britain. 

News from the Russian and Italian 
fronts is not encouraging, but if in 
Russia a reliable government could be 
established there would be ample prod- 
ucts in food, clothing and even muni- 
tions to put up a formidable front. 

The second war session of the sixty- 
fifth Congress assembled at noon, 
December 3rd. 


Legal Lights | 


Raymond Visscher, Attorney 


TAXES ON INDIVIDUAL 
INCOMES 

It is the purpose of this article to 
state in as concise form as possible the 
amount of tax an individual will be 
compelled to pay under the old and the 
new Federal income tax laws, which 
are now inmeirect. - The “hearing wor 
these and other laws upon corporation 
and partnership profits.and incomes 
will not be treated in this article. 

Every individual may, if his income 
is sufficient and of the proper kind, be 
aftecteds by 4any. one: Grialloim three 
statutory enactments, which do not, 
as 1s sometimes supposed, supersede 
each other, but are rather cumulative. 
The-Avct yor September! 3,701 GO pro- 
viding for an income tax has not been 
repealed but is still in full force and 
effect, min addition, theres 16° thesce 
of October 3, 1917, which provides for 
two separate taxes, the so called War 
Income Sax sand the. War Excess 
Profit Lax One andividualsmayabe 
compelled to pay a tax based upon 
each of these provisions. 

The provisions of the Act of 1916 
are well known. The exemption for a 
single person is $3,000 and a married 
person $4,000. This has been amended 
so as to allow an additional exemption 
of $200 for each dependent child under 
eighteen years of age or dependents 
who are physically or mentally de- 
ficients 2Asnormalvand saneadcditional 
tax, is sprovided)or. —Lhembasis# aor 
levy of the normal income tax under 
this act is the difference between net 
income and the sum of dividends, 
amount on which tax is withheld at 
source, and personal exemption. On 
all total net incomes not in excess of 
$20,000 there is a tax of two per cent. 
On incomes in excess of $20,000 there 
is an additional tax ascending on a 
graduated scale in proportion to the 
amount of the income. The exact 
percentages are given on the table 
shown below. No deductions are to 
be made for dividends, except in so 
far as the normal tax is concerned. 
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The war income tax provides for an 
exemption for single persons of $1,000 
and for married persons of $2,000. The 
same additional exemptions for chil- 
dren and other dependents are pro- 
vided for in this act as in the amend- 
ment to the 1916 act: “Inv theseasesca: 
the war income tax there is also a 
normal and additional tax. In the later 
act, however, the additional tax is 
assessed as soon as the income be- 
comes larger than $5,000. 

The following table shows the per- 
centage of tax to be paid by an indi- 
vidual under the income tax and the 
war income tax, giving the percentage 
under each act and the sum of the two 


percentages: 


RATES OF TAX 
Under act of 


ora * ie 
bo ie ae 
a oo =e 
bo ees 
Combined Rates— ‘ cs 
% Jo Jo 
Normal Tax: r 
On entire income over deductions 
and exemptions <a cides 0 See 2 4 
Additional Taxes on Net Incomes: 
Over $ 5,000, not over $ 7 SOOR en OTe wmanE a! 
Over 7,500, not over 10,000..none 2 2 
Over 10,000, not over 12,5003. norew es 3 
Over 12,500, not over 15,000. -none, 4 4 
Over 15.000, not over 20,000..none 5 5 
Over 20,000, not over 40,000.. 1 is 8 
Over 40,000, not over 60,000... 2 10 12 
Over 60,000, not over 80,000... 3 14 ire 
Over 80,000, not over 100,000... 4 18 22 
Over 100,000, not over 150,000... 5 22 27 
Over 150,000, not over 200,000.. 6 25 31 
Over 200,000, not over 250,000.. 7 30 37 - 
Over 250,000, not over 300,000... 8 3 42 
Over 300,000, not over 500,000.. 9 37 46 
Over 500,000, not over 750,000. .10 40 50 
Over 750,000, not over 1,000,000. .10 45 5d 
Over 1,000,000, not over 1,500,000. .11 50 61 
Over 1,500,000, not over 2,000,000. .12 50 62 
Over =23000/000 »... sau. << cee eee 13 50 63 


In addition to the income tax and the 
war income tax there is a war excess 
profit tax which is levied against in- 
dividuals having net income in excess 
of $6,000. Under this act income from 
professions and occupations is taxable, 
as well as from business and trades. 
Where no capital is invested, or only 
nominal capital, as in case of profes- 
sions, there is a flat tax of eight per 
cent on incomes in excess of $6,000; 
and there is no other war excess profits 
tax. 

If, however, capital is invested in 
the business, the tax to be paid is 
based upon the amount of capital in- 
vested. Income of from seven per cent 
to nine per cent on the present capital 
invested is not taxed. The exact per 
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cent depends upon the average rate 
earned during the pre-war period 
Miieestmree years 1911, 1912, 1913) 
upon the average capital invested 
during those years, averaged monthly. 
If the pre-war income was seven 
pereecent or less, income up. to 
seven per cent on the present capital 
invested is not taxed. If the pre-war 
income was nine per cent or more, 1n- 
come up to nine per cent on the pres- 
ent Capital invested is not taxed. . If 
the pre-war income was between seven 
Pe. Gent and nine percent, income up 
to that percentage upon the present 
capital invested is not taxed. It will 
be seen that the rate of profits earned 
before the war has but little influence 
upon the present tax to be paid. 

As is the case when there is no capi- 
tal invested, one is allowed a deduc- 
tion of $6,000. The deduction is only 
allowed apparently in computing the 
tax on income not in excess of 15 per 
cent of the. capital invested. 

The tax is graduated according to 
the percent earned upon the capital 
invested. On the first fifteen per cent 
or less earned on the capital (less the 
exempted income and the deduction), 
Hcwtaxeis twenty per cent. On the 
next five per cent or less (profits fif- 
meen to twenty per cent) the tax is 
twenty-five per cent. On the next five 
per cent or less (profits twenty to 
‘ twenty-five per cent) the tax is thirty- 
five per cent. On the next eight per 
cent or less (profits twenty-five to 
thirty-three per cent) the tax is forty- 
five per cent; and on the remaining in- 
come (all income in excess of thirty- 
three per cent) the tax is sixty per 
cent. 

If an individual has been compelled 
to pay a war excess profits tax, the 
amount he has so paid is deductible 
from net income for the same year in 
“ascertaining the net income subject to 
eoesmcome tax. 

foeoeden. Armour--says: There is 
no power in the world that can cut 
through another man’s mental oppo- 
sition, except persuasion. And _per- 
suasion is reason plus enthusiasm, 
with the emphasis on enthusiasm. 


| Attorneys and Banks | 


Mr. W. T. Brownlie, cashier of the 
Citizens: Trust; and: Savings Bank, 
which is the United Agency represent- 
ative at Davenport, visited the Gen- 
eral Offices on the 15th of November. 











Messrs. Tipton & Hickman, operat- 
ing in the south, are finding attorneys 
and banks deeply interested and en- 
thusiastic in their co-operation with 
the United Agency and in revision 
matters. ; 


Vira hee inielen,.o1 thee ttomey 


and Bank Department, attended a 
meeting of members of the Chicago 
Commercial Lawyers’ Association, 


the Chicago Association of Mercantile 


the Commercial Law 


Agencies and 
America on Thursday, 


Pearce. co: 
October 25th. 


The purpose of the meeting was to 
take action in regard to the adoption 
in Chicago of the new schedule of 
fees recommended by the League at 
its last annual convention. 


Mr. Sprague, the Secretary of the 
Commercial Law League of America, 
stated that up to that time the signa- 
ture of over 1,500 firms of attorneys 
had been secured to abide by the new 
rates. He also stated that all law 
lists, with one exception, signed the 
agreement. Some of the most im- 
portant law firms here and elsewhere 
have sent out circular letters to their 
clients advising them of the change. 


In this connection it might be stated 
that the United Agency had already 
provided for the change and had made 
an announcement in the new Attorney 
and Bank Register. 


Satisfactory progress is being made 
in the affairs of this department. New 
connections are being consummated 
each day and many good items of 
business are being forwarded to repre- 
sentative attorneys. 
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Honor Roll | 


That the United Agency organiza- 
tion is “doing its bit” is indicated by 
the list of men who have been called or 
who have volunteered to take up their 
military duties. 

Following is the roll of honor: 

G. M. Kelloge, fr. 2nd Lieut. 

Be WeeViickers 

T. J. Everett 

J=L. Kickham 

O. J. Lenihan 

MOCK, Baird 

Eile ite Capers 

eee rzv crt 

Ca iuston 
V. Ueberroth 
V. Doherty 
He Deasy 
. Paulding 
. A. Dopp 
E. Moore 
FE. Carlson 
~ Close, Ist Lieut. 
1 Bensman 
ee ae Oly 
M. A. Borreson 
Lester Ketcham 
T. C. Newton 
AAs) peck enna 


| Just Among Ourselves 


Mr. O. A. Rundquist, has retired as 
District Manager of the United 
Agency office at Davenport, to take 
charge of the Davenport branch of 
the Whitehead & Hoag Company of 
Newark, N. J. Although Mr. Run- 
quist leaves the United Agency of his 
own choice he expressed his regret at 
the parting and wishes his successor 
well. 


SO UORWEEOS: 
= 











Mr. Ee \G- Norean, vuntily recently 
representing the United Agency at 
Cedar Rapids, assumed charge of the 
Davenport office on November 15th, 
as Acting District Manager. 





Mr. F. R. Critchett, formerly in the 
Des Moines office of the United 
Agency, has been transferred as Act- 
ing District Manager of the Cedar 
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Rapids office, succeeding Mr. Norgan. 


On November 15th Mr. Carl Thomas 
became Acting District Manager of 
the United Agency office at Minne- 
apolis, succeeding Mr. H. Dale, who 
has not been in good health for some 
little time and goes to California to 
recuperate. He has the well wishes 
of all connected with =the wiiiimed 
Agency and the hope is expressed he 
will be greatly improved and have a 
pleasant trip. 





The work of the Country Report- 
ing Department is said to be progress- 
ing very favorably and inquiries are 
being followed at regular intervals. 
There is in contemplation the com- 
piling of a booklet so that bank and at- 
torney correspondents may have in 
condensed form the United Agency 
method of revision. This is meant in 
a manner to supplement the work be- 
ing done by the efficiency men and it 
is thought will bring results. 


Additional employes in the Publicity 
Department are Miss Lange, a very 
competent stenographer and_ typist, 
Miss Lewis who is operating the 
automatic typewriter and assisting in 
the department, and Mr. S. A: McIn- 
tosh assisting in the legal work here 
and making satisfactory headway. 
Miss Clara Halk has been transferred 
to this department and assists in 
publicity work and “Service” publica- 
tion. 


The regular meetings of the Pro- 
gressive Class have each been record 
breakers as to attendance and as to 
interest generally. The meeting held 
on November 8th, was addressed by 
Mr. Miller, General Superintendent, 
and on the 14th by President Visscher, 
the attendance on that evening being 
nearly fifty. Because of an interven- 
ing meeting, for the purpose of organ- 
izing an Efficient Speaking class, the 
meeting of November 22nd was not 
held. 


A remarkably good class of ap- 
plicants have been appearing, both 
male and female, and some desirable 
additions to the force have resulted in 
consequence. 
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The regular monthly meeting for 
November, of the Cedar Rapids Credit 
Men’s Association was attended by 
F. R. Critchett, Acting District Man- 
ager of the United Agency, the subject 
Seetierimecetine being “Taxes” and 
legislation regarding same. It is in- 
teresting to note that the principal 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Lenihan 
of the firm of Luberger and Lenihan, 
is the attorney representative for that 
city of the United Agency and is also 
mecretary of the Cedar Rapids Credit 
Men’s Association. 





Mi. Tet. Rush, efficiency man for 
Indiana, is in the general offices to re- 
main for thirty days, his time being 
devoted to different branches of the 
work. 





Mr. T. C. Newton, a late addition 
to the Country Reporting Department 
and a very efficient man, has resigned, 
having enlisted in the hospital corps 
of the regular army. 





Reporting Agencies co-operating 
with the United Agency are also hav- 
ing difficulty because of inroads made 
by enlistment or draft of their forces. 





fee xecutive Committee of the 
United Agency held its monthly meet- 
ing November 14th, in the regular way. 


E. A. Hanger and Hon. R. S. Vessey 
have been in attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Minneapolis Advisory 
Board of the United Agency, leaving 
for Minneapolis on November 25th. 





M.A. Borreson, of the Accounting 


Department, left on November 30th for 
Cornell University to begin his train- 
ing in the Aviation service of the gov- 
ernment. 


All members of the United Agency 
force now in the service of the gov- 
ernment in any of its branches, are 
requested to keep in touch with the 
home office and to advise of the where- 
abouts of any of their fellow members, 
where that is possible. 
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On Thursday evening, November 
22nd, “Mi, Henry -C.2 France; one of 
the instructors in Efficiency Speaking, 
active inh MiG eA citcles, took pre- 


liminary steps toward the organization 


of an Efficient Speaking class in the 
Agency. The actual organization took 
place on Tuesday, November 27th. 





During the first ten days of Decem- 
ber, Mr. E. A. Hanger, Superintendent 
of District Offices, visited Davenport, 
Oniahaw wansas Gitye and? >t, louis. 
Advisory Board meetings were held 
at all these cities except Davenport at 
the time of Mr. Hanger’s visit. 





Miss S. B. Ives, formerly of Hart- 
ford, Wis., has been added to the force 
of the Accounting Department, while 
Messrs. Hanson, Blades and Baerer 
are mrecent acquisitions to» the: City 
Reporting Department and are fully 
Lipton tite sstatidard) .oleetnes liens res 
quired by the United Agency in this 
important work. Mr. Watts of this 
Department has been transferred to 
the City Sales Department. 


Mra © Hicks imecharge. of the 
fanino Ol eNews Vormes@iry reports 
steady progress is being made and 
that he is receiving excellent co-oper- 
ation from the credit men of that city. 





Nire Chass eV onttler sete) ol. “Our 
stockholders from Fort Wayne, with 
his family, were interested visitors at 
the General Offices the week of No- 
vember 25th. 





Mr. V. M. Heeth, who was for a 
brief time connected with the United 
Agency, has opened his own office in 
Stitcr s/o lse Oe eeliaeoalleastreets as 
financial reperesentative of the Gulf 
Seaboard Association of Houston, 
Texas. His many acquaintances wish 
him unqualified success. 





‘Lhomas,Deasy,and.E. °V.~Doherty, 
members of the United Agency force, 
who have been located at Camp Grant 
near Rockford, Illinois, have . been 
transterred’ to Camp. Pike at Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
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On Monday, November 26th, Mr. 
E. A. Hanger, Superintendent of 
Branch’ Offices, vand Hons Riss.8 Ves- 
sey, Chairman of Advisory Boards of 
the United Agency, reached Minne- 
apolis and immediately got in touch 
with Mr. Carl Thomas, Acting Dis- 
trict Manager for the United Agency 
in that city. 

Both gentlemen called at the offices 
of the Northwestern Knitting Com- 
pany, where they met Mr. C. E. Mann, 
Chairman of the Local Advisory 
Boardvand Mr: ILeonard;-asmember oi 
the Mercantile Agency Committee of 
the Credit Men’s Association of Min- 
neapolis. 


The meeting of the Advisory Board 
was called by Mr. Mann at 5:30 p. m., 
and all of the members were present, 
Mr. C. E. Mann,-Mr. J. M. Paul and 
MacieeN } Brenna, 

Mr. Hanger at this meeting took 
time to state that arrangements have 
been made for the Advisory Boards in 
other cities to meet regularly every 
three months. This plan met with the 
approval of this Board and similar ar- 
rangements completed. 

The Mercantile Agency Committee 
was present at a dinner at the Hotel 
Radison at six o’clock the same even- 
ing and the following gentlemen were 
present: Mr. McMichael of Winston 
Harper Fischer Company, one of the 
United Agency clients in Minneapolis ; 
Mr. Smith votsthe Slarver Sr mrnitice 
Company and Mr. Leonard of the 
Northwestern Knitting Company. 

Both Mr. Vessey and Mr. Hanger 
made brief talks during the dinner, 
laying special stress on co-operation 
with the United Agency Attorneys and 
the fact that by using these in the 
matter of collections that the attorney 
body was being made more efficient and 
more enthusiastic in United Agency 
work. The idea of cooperation pre- 
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vailed all through, each speaker ex- 
pressing himself to the effect that it 
was a logical and sensible way to get 
information needed to assist credit 
departments of the business interests 
of the country to efficiently pass on 
credit. 

The same evening Mr. Vessey leit 
for Peoria, Ill., as a representa cmme: 
the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
to a convention held in Peoria, in the 
interests of improved waterways. 
The Waterway Conference at Peoria, 
Ill., was called for 1:30 p. m., Novem- 
ber 27th, in the gold room of the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, but on account of de- 
layed trains it was practically 2:30 
before the conference opened, with an 
address of welcome by one of the 
leading attorneys of the city, on be- 
half of the Association of Commerce. 
There were something like thirty-three 
towns and cities represented at the 
meeting. 

The Chicago delegation was made 
up of Mr. T. E. Wilder of Wilder & 
Company, tanners; Mr. Lowe, form- 
erly in the lumber business; Mr. Craw- 
ford of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Company; Mr. Parsons of the Belding 
Mfg. Company, manufacturers of in- 
sulated wire; Mr, Eo) os iiaraes 
Harris & Reed, hardware; Mr. Fred- 
erick T. Boles of Lord @&  Sushiell 
Company and R. S. Vessey of United 
Agency. Mr. Harris represented the 
Manufacturers’ Association of  Illi- 
nois, while Mr. Wilder was Chairman 
of the Chicago delegation. Mr. Wilder 
has been an ardent worker and sup- 
porter of the deep waterway project 
for over twenty years. | 

What is known as Plan No. 3 had 
the unanimous support of the entire 
conference. This plan provides for 
an 8 ft. channel from Lockport to 
Utica, and was made possible by a 
legislative act during Governor 
Dunne’s administration and a_ bond 
issue voted on favorably for $20,000,- 
000. This would put Chicago on a 
waterway connecting with St. Louis, 
New Orleans and other waterway con- 
nections which would total fifteen 
thousand miles and would enable 
manufacturers of Chicago and other 
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cities on Lake Michigan or located 
within a reasonable distance anywhere 
in all the Illinois Valley, to compete 
with manufacturers who have such 
connections with the Atlantic. and 
would also give them the same ad- 
vantage of the Panama Canal which 
the Eastern cities now enjoy. 

Governor Vessey reports that the 
meeting was intensely interesting 
from beginning to end, that a great 
deal of information was brought out, 
not only regarding this project, but 
other waterways, and he advises that 
the position of the national govern- 
ment today is clearly defined, that the 
government stands ready to help 
every waterway if used for transpor- 
tation of products and even the rail- 
roads have come to the point where 
they are looking for relief from the 
heavier shipments, such as coal, ore, 
pig iron, etc. Many good points were 
brought out at the Conference as to 
the benefit that would be derived from 
the completion of the waterway as ad- 
vocated in this plan. 


On the evening of November 15th, 
District Manager Dreutzer of Cin- 
cinnati, attended the regular monthly 
meeting of the Cincinnati Association 
of Credit men. The principal speaker 
of the evening was Congressman 
Nicholas Longsworth, who spoke on 
ttemeyyar = hkevenue “measure. He 
argued against the idea of taxing sal- 
ary incomes on the same basis as in- 
comes from excess profits. 

Mr. Wm. Beiser, Credit Manager of 
the Western German Bank, and mem- 
ber of the Local Advisory Board of 
the United Agency, delivered a four- 
minute speech on the Red Triangle— 
the Y. M. C. A. War Fund—which 
was well received. 


In the Bi-Weekly Bulletin of the In- 
dianapolis Association of Credit Men 
of date November 12th, there is a no- 
Paitometoetne eltect that Mr. C. K. 
Warne, District Manager of the Uni- 
ted Agency at Indianapolis, would 
like to hear from some singers. It is 
planned to enliven the _ bi-weekly 
luncheons of the Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion with some vocal selections from 
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local inside talent and Mr. Warne is 
considered qualified to take charge of 
that part of the work. 

Mr. Warne is active at Indianapolis 
and may be called upon for a few talks 
regarding modern credit methods. He 
is on the Committee of Membership of 
the Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men. 


The business of the Boston Piano 
& Music Company operated by Main 
& Main of Iowa City, Iowa, has been 
transferred from Iowa City to Cedar 
Rapids, and is now located in the Cedar 
Rapids Savings Bank Building in that 
city. 








Much in the way of educational 
work along current events is being 
carried on through the different large 
clubs of this and other cities. 

At a recent meeting of the Execu- 
tives’ Club, held on November 9th, 
Professor Philip Kennedy, formerly 
United States Commercial Attache to 
Australia, talked along these particu- 
lar lines, incidentally criticising Amer- 
ican business methods, which in some 
instances, he characterized as sharp, 
stating that, among other things, in- 
dividual salesmen in the United States 
attempted to work up a business as a 
side line in Australia, by correspond- 
ence without the sanction or knowl- 
edge of the American manufacturers. 

He cited one instance just recently 
of one of the American manufacturers 
shipping a number of engines to Aus- 
tralia, equipped with German mag- 
netos, but these, on arrival at the port, 
were confiscated by the United States 
Custom House officials, that is, the 
magnetos were confiscated, leaving a 
large number of useless engines on 
the dealers hands. 

The statements of Professor Ken- 
nedy were confirmed by Mr. Murphy 
of the club, who recently completed 
a 25,000 mile trip studying conditions 
in Australia and the Orient. 

It was stated by these men that cer- 
tain large concerns of the United 
States are very strong in Australia, 
and these concerns are really a credit 
to the country they represefit. 

In the course of his talk he stated 
that England has preferential duty in 
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Australia which gives it the advantage, 
but this might be overcome if Amer- 
icans got busy. 

tea claccmed auc: NOt re: 16th, the 
same club was addressed by Ex- Gov- 
ernor Eberhart, his subject being “The 
Northwest, Its Resources and Their 
Relations to Chicago.” 

The Governor is decidedly what is 
known as a self-made man. He was 
born of poor parents in Sweden, and 
was brought to this country while 
very small, had three months schooling 
before he was 21 years of age, but un- 
der these conditions has risen until 
he has served two terms as Governor 
of Minnesota, and has become a na- 
tional figure. 

Needless to say, the Governor fully 
appreciates the advantages he has re- 
ceived through the privileges the coun- 
try allowed him and every one else, 
and is very patriotic. 

Consolidated schools in the rural- 
districts the Governor stated offers 
the solution of most of the problems 
affecting country life. He also stated 
that Illinois was far behind many of 
the other states in this work. 


On Noy. 16th the Ad Club listened 
t® anraddress by thectionse la an dass 
Pay) O’Connor, which was intensely 
interesting and covered facts of the 
great war of which Mr. O’Connor was 
an eye witness. 

Another aspect was presented at 
the same club on November 22nd, by 
Mr. Czarnecki, member of the Chicago 
Board of Education, who went ‘to 
Europe for the Chicago Daily News. 
He gave his personal experience in 
crossing and in the different countries 
through which he passed on his way 
to Poland to report conditions there. 

These conditions he found tragic 
and told in a vivid way what he had 
witnessed among those unfortunate 
people and also what of German 
methods he had witnessed in the same 
connection. 

From these eye witnesses in differ- 
ent parts of the nations at war, one 
has a clear conception of why we are 
at war and why the United States is 
determined to end autocracy before 
the conclusion of this war. 
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Our Girls | 





This is a picture of Miss Florence 
Hanson, a modest, unassuming young 
lady, who has proved most faithful 
and conscien- 
tious in the per- 
formance of 
her duties ex- 


tending over 
several years. 
> Hea es 





graduate of the 
Myra Bradwell 
Gor Aaa 
School, finish- 
ing ~ there 
June sis 

On October 
20th, that year, 
she was em- 
ployed by the 
United Agency, 
her first posi- 
tiOn, ieee 
Filing Department, remaining there 
until March 7, 1914, when, because of 
a necessary reduction in the force, she 
was relieved temporarily, but recalled © 
on May 12, 1914, and has worked since 
without intermission excepting ordi- 
nary vacations. 


She learned to operate a typewriter 
through the Agency school, became 
very proficient and thus increased her 
value to herself and to the Company. 
She has been especially helpful in the 
Revision Department, having acquired 
very intimate knowledge of details, 
and by faithful work and application, 
made herself almost indispensable to 
the department. During the summer 
of 1917, however, she was transferred 
to the Publicity Department, where 
her responsibilities enlarged and in 
that department she has had charge 
of the duplicating of all important 
documents, of the files and for some 
time operated the Hooven Auto= 
matic Typewriter. 

Miss Hanson is quite unassuming, 
is neat in dress and appearance, of ex- 
cellent habits, studious, industrious 
and dependable in all ways. 
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Use of Trade Acceptances Is 


Sensible and Practical 





Hon. R. S. Vessey 
Former Governor South Dakota 


Just at this time when the nation is 
called’on to use its credit to the largest 
degree possible in the payment of obli- 
gations that makes it possible for this 
government to mobilize and equip an 
army of immense proportions in order 
to secure victory in this world war, it 
becomes necessary to make liquid the 
resources of this nation. 

Book accounts are one of our great 
resources, and run into the billions of 
dollars and while it would not be pos- 
sible to liquify all book accounts, it 
would be a wonderful stimulant to 
business if a large part of this form of 
active resources could be made liquid 
through “Trade Acceptances.” 

A trade acceptance is an instrument 
representing a buyer’s acknowledg- 
ment of a particular invoice payable on 
a definite date—an obligation made for 
a specific purchase and representing a 
current transaction. | 

A trade acceptance is a simple device 
for financing commercial transactions, 
and an ideal instrument for bankers. It 
verifies accounts, puts unmatured 
credit into negotiable form. 

It gives stability and strength to 
commercial credits and is gilt edge 
security; in fact, the best asset in a 
bank statement as “Accounts Receiv- 
able” is subject to some depreciation 
which does not apply to “Trade Accept- 
ances” on hand. 

The important fact of a trade accept- 
ance is that a commercial transaction is 
behind every trade acceptance with 
the supposition that the goods bought 
and settled for with a trade acceptance 
will be realized on, or very largely so, 
before the trade acceptance is due. An- 
other very important fact in regard to 
trade acceptances is that the banker 
will take them at the lowest rate of in- 
terest. This means much to the man- 
ufacturer who is competing for foreign 
trade. where trade acceptances have 
been in use for a long time and have 
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become of such general use as to give 
to the merchants, as well as the manu- 
facturers, money at the very lowest 
rate of interest on commercial paper. 

This fact will mean much to our in- 
dustries, for, in times past, when many 
of our manutfacturers have endeavored 
to realize on their book accounts, they 
have paid the very highest rates of 
interest and in this way added to the 
cost of their manufactured goods. Now 
at this time, when we are going into the 
world market to compete with all other 
nations, we must not be handicapped, 
and for that reason the new Federal 
Reserve Banking Act has made provi- 
sions whereby the trade acceptances 
will pass current through the banks of 
the country at the lowest rate of inter- 
est, because they are prime commercial 
paper and through this system the 
manufacturer can keep his accounts 
through trade acceptances in a liquid 
form instead of dead property, such as 
book accounts. 

The business of this nation is about 
sixty billions a year. I believe one- 
third of this is represented by book ac- 
counts, and as such is dead property. 
If through trade acceptances one-half 
of this twenty billions in book accounts 
could be made liquid, what an immense 
power would be added to our business 
enterprises. 

It is most fortunate that at this par- 
ticular time when the nation is in great 
need of every possible aid that can 
come to it during this world war that 
a way has been provided through trade 
acceptances to increase the liquid as- 
sets of commercial resources ten bil- 
lions of dollars or more. Besides this 
it makes for more efficient business 
methods, eliminates many disputes over 
accounts and brings about prompt pay- 
ments where accounts have been slow, 
and above all there is the added busi- 
ness energy of ten billions of dollars at 
this time when it is so much needed. 
Let-us all encourage the use of trade 
acceptances wherever it is practical to 
do so. 


It is not by a man’s purse, but by 
Dismedatactera that esis) tich ots poor 
—R. P. Stevenson. 
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| After the War | 


Students of business are speculating 
with much interest as to what condi- 
tions will prevail at the end of this 
world conflict, what radical changes 
will’go into effect, or how many of 
those caused by the necessities of the 
war and now in force will continue. 


Food control has been one of the 
measures adopted by all warring gov- 
ernments, including the United States, 
and for several reasons it is believed 
by unprejudiced observers that con- 
trol by the government of natural 
products, products of the soil, mines, 
live stock, etc., will continue a gov- 
ernmental policy for all time to come. 
Other measures formerly considered 
as socialistic and impractical have, un- 
der the stress of war; proved on the 
whole beneficial and will meet with 
far less opposition in the future. 


It has been demonstrated, for in- 
stance, that there is plenty of food, if 
conservation is practiced, waste elim- 
inated and impartial distribution is 
made through sources not financially 
interested. It has also been shown 
that there are creatures in the busi- 
ness world, as elsewhere, who if un- 
checked are ready to profit to any ex- 
tent at the expense of the public at 
large, and it has been proved that these 
profiteers can be thwarted and prices 
controlled to the ultimate benefit of 
the people at large without interfer- 
ence with legitimate business or 
legitimate profits. 

Another instance of benefit to the 
public through intervention by the 
government is the efficiency shown by 
railway management at this time 
through central.control. Shortages in 
cars, delays in shipment and other 
evils have been eliminatedsto arrent 
extent and a similar policy aiter the 
war would no doubt facilitate ship- 
ments, equalize freight rates, and 
would result in mutual benefit to the 
shipper and carrier. 

Another feature due to war con- 
ditions that is worthy of notice and one 
that it is believed will prevail when 
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this war is over, is the greater impetus 
given to employment of women in the 
industries of the country. In all coun- 
tries, but especially in those directly 
affected by the war, women have been 
given a chance to show their fitness to 
take part in many wage earning in- 
dustries heretofore considered the ex- 
clusive province of men, and they have 
in most instances proved their worth 
and their right to participate. 

Nothing in the foregoing is intend- 
ed as an argument in favor of cen- 
tral or autocratic government, but 
that some of the business methods now 
known to be harmful and wasteful will 
be materially bettered by participation 
of the government in a regulative way, 
has been so clearly demonstrated dur- 
ing this crisis, that continuation of this 
policy to an appreciable extent is in- 
dicated. 7 

Some of the greatest railway ex- 
ecutives are reported favorably in- 
clined to government control of rail- 
ways, but in any event there is likely 
to be much closer co-operation and 
much more efficiency in railway man- 
agement because of the results ob- 
tained through the efforts of the 
Railway Board as directed by Daniel 
Willard and Harrison Fairfax. 

On the whole, it is fair to assume 
that policies adopted as war measures 
will, owing to what has been ac- 
complished, continue somewhat along 
their present lines or in a modified form 
TAer ine Wart 


SUCCESS 


It’s the coward who quits to misfortune, 
"Tis the knave who changes each day, 
’Tis the fool who wins half the battle, 
Then throws all his chances away. 
There is little in life but labor, 
And the morning may find that a dream; 
Success is the bride of endeavor, 
And luck but a meteor’s gleam. 
The time to succeed is when others, 
Discouraged, show traces of tire; 
The battle is won in the home stretch, 


And won ’twixt the flag and the wire. 
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Eighteenth Regular Monthly 
Meeting, United Agency Force, 


Gunther Bldg., Wednesday, 
November 21st, 1917, 8:00 A. M. 





Upon calling the meeting to order, 
Mr. Miller advised that the United 
Agency had secured the services of Mr. 
Penny Grr rance, of the Y. M. C.:A; to 
conduct a class in Efficient Speaking, 
owing to the inability of Mr. Ziegler, 
who conducted the class last year, to 
give time to the work this year. He 
stated there would be a meeting of 
the entire force at 5 o’clock Thursday, 
at which a course for the coming year 
would be outlined. 

He then called on the ladies’ sextet, 
who favored the audience with a song. 
The young ladies have been practicing 
faithfully under the direction of Mr. 
Borreson and the results as shown by 
the very creditable way they peel! 
the 


the song, were appreciated by 
Sei cnita: 
Mr. Miller then called on Mr. Ehlers 


to give the “Busy Man’s Creed.” “I 
believe in the stuff I am handing out, 
in the firm I am working for; and in 
my ability to get results. I believe 
that honest stuff can be passed out to 


honest men by honest methods. I be- 
lieve in working, not weeping; in 
boosting, not knocking; and in the 


pleasure of my job. I believe that a 
man gets what he goes after, that one 
deed done today is worth two deeds 
tomorrow, and that no man is down 
and out until he has lost faith in him- 
self. I believe in today and the work 
I am doing, in tomorrow and the work 
I hope to do, and in the sure reward 
which the future holds. I believe in 
courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, 
in good cheer, in friendship and in 
honest competition. I believe there 
is something doing, somewhere for 
every man ready to doit. I believe I’m 
ready—Right Now!” 

Mr. Doherty then, in a few brief 
and well chosen words introduced Mr. 
Justin W. McEachren, Publicity Man- 
ager of Crane Company and Editor of 
the Valve World, the official organ of 
that company. 


Following is a summary of the 
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talk given by Mr. McEachren and 
though incomplete, because of lack of 
space, the substance is here reproduced. 

Mr. McEachren: “Mornin’, Neigh- 
bors. Let this homely salutation tell 
you that I have just dropped over the 
back fence for a little neighborly chat. 
I come as a neighbor, as one who pro- 
fessess to love his neighbor as him- 
self. To prove this I am going to ask 
you to form the habit—or strengthen it 
if you already have formed it—of mak- 
ing little side trips to bed rock because 
I have derived much pleasure from 
them and would have you share in that 
pleasure. 

“In ‘Side Trips to Bed Rock’ I have 
chosen a topic as wide as the whole 
world, as the whole universe. ‘There 
is not a note I have made that would 
not keep any of us busy from now 
till the drawing of the_last breath; 
and still leave the journey incomplete. 
So you will understand that I am not 
going to try to cover all of my sub- 
ject or even to follow any part of it 
with the intent of reaching bed rock. 

“Tf I could tell you all there is to be 
known about any one thing, I could 
tell you all there is to be known about 
everything. Everything is related to 
everything else. One never knows 
where one will end when one sets out 


to look for bed rock—for fact, for 
truth—in any direction. There is no 
such thing as an independent fact. 


There is no such thing as an isolated 
truth. 


“So I do not presume to tell you 
that you will find bed rock, no matter 
how zealously you search or how tire- 
lessly you journey toward it. Still, 
there is charm and profit in the seeking, 
and to form the habit of making little 
side trips in a search for bed rock, 
brief departures from the formal 
bread-and-butter path we all have to 
travel more or less—and most of us 
rather more than less—gives mental 
and spiritual recreation comparable 
with nothing else I know. 

eWiliat. 1s) bed rocke!" Fact, *truth, 
How do we search for it? By taking 
nothing for granted. By proving all 
things. By being able to give a rea- 
son for the faith—any faith—that is in 
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“How shall we know the way to bed 
rock? It bears the sign of an interro- 
gation mark. It is like and unlike the 
straight and narrow way of Scripture 
—unlike in that it never is straight, 
like in that there be few that find it. 
True, there is a straight way to bed 
rock, a straight way to fact and to 
truth, but I do not believe any human 
being has found it since Adam asked 
his first “why ?” and tried to answer it. 
The temptations to stray from the way 
are many, but it is only by yielding to 
them, by making little side trips from 
the main road, that we learn which is 
the main road. 

‘Alone “every path to: beds rock, 
every path that men have trod in their 
never-ending search for truth, you may 
read inscriptions that other travelers 
have made. Some of these inscriptions 
indicate that ‘the traveler thought he 
had found bed rock, but we who go 
along the same path at a later day, 
find beyond still other inscriptions. 

“In searching for the beginning of 
things, the secret of the universe, Gal- 
ileo has written: ‘It Moves.’ - Still 
further along is an inscription by Job: 
‘He stretcheth out the north over the 
empty place, and hangeth the earth 
upon nothing.’ Job seems to have 
found this out before Galileo. And, 
then we come to Moses, who, wiser 
than all the others, perhaps, has carved 
on the side of the way: ‘In the be- 
ginhine God "createdae se but noteone 
of these wise men has finished the 
journey. There are still limitless 
stretches to be traveled. 

“You may make these trips to bed 
rock in company, but you must go 
along. No one else may make them 
for you. If you find it pleasanter to 
journey in company, by all means do 
so, and if you find a companion 
dressed in buckram or in leather, let 
me advise you to journey with him. 
Most of the guides to bed rock who 
can show us any part of the way, are 
dressed in this way. 

“With this brief outline of our topic 
let us put it to some practical test. Let 
us make a trial trip in search of bed 
rock by assuming that some one of 
you has come down this morning feel- 
ing ‘blue. You have no interest in 
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what is before you for the day. You 
wonder what all this bother and work 
is about. Your interest in life is at 
a low ebb. I venture to say that we 
can take you out of that mood and in- 
spire you with what really is before 
you. And for this experiment let us 
take your own work. 

“T do not know anything about the 
United Agency. I don’t know how 
you carry on a single detail of your 
business. But I do know that, as it 
is a going and growing business, it 
must be based on something sub- 
stantial, something right. It has bed 
rock as its foundation7) fadamnuer 
need to come here to learn all the lit- 
tle details of your business to under- 
stand--what that busineSS=is-sseiee 
need to know, for the purpose of this 
trip, is its foundation. What is its 
bed rock? For if your business is 
not founded on some solid and un- 
changing principle it will not last long. 

“T note from your printed motto 
that you are trying to make all busi- 
ness ‘bigger and better.’ 1 ammotan 
the slightest interested m=] Bigger 
Business,’ but I am very deeply in- 
terested in ‘Better Business.’ I know 
that if you succeed in making business 
‘better’ the ‘bigger’ part of it) willetake 
care of itself. But I do @neteeare 
whether it grows bigger or not, so 
long as it grows better. 

“IT assume you are engaged in in- 
vestigating business for the purpose 
of improving business. You look into 
the affairs of John Smith in one place, 
and of George Jones in another, and 
you tell each of them what your judg- 
ment is of them so that they may deal 
with one another confidently or care-~ 
fully, according to your report. No 
matter how many men or businesses 
you investigate, the method and the 
object are the same. 7 

“You are doing this because at some 
time in the past men began to let 
tricky and sharp and dishonest ways 
creep into their dealings with one an- 
other, and this has grown till we must 
have an agency such as yours to class- 
ify such men. 

“Why do you do this? You tell me 
it is because modern business is based 
on credit—not on cash or property 
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or possession—but on credit. Now, 
we may analyze credit something like 
this: It is a composite of (a) Desire 
—to pay; (b) Ability—to possess; (c) 
Industry—the act of possessing; and 
(d) Possession—ability to pay. Credit 
may mean more than this, but I believe 
that the modern meaning of it can be 
brought under those four headings. 

“With this analysis before us we 
ask, What is credit, the bed rock of 
credit? We find that one may have 
ability to possess, the actual posses- 
sion, and the ability to pay, yet be 
lacking in the desire to pay. Lacking 
this desire, or impulse, one may put 
the creditor to all sorts of bother and 
expense to force him to pay. And be- 
cause he has to be forced to pay you 
do not give him a high credit rating. 
From your rating, presumably, men 
who come to deal with such a fellow 
will place the cabalistic initials .‘C. O. 
D.’ at the top of the proposed transac- 
tion. 

“Industry, ability and possession, 
as we are considering them, may be 
acquired ; but desire to pay comes from 
within. It is inborn, a mark of per- 
sonality, of character. Thus we find 
that credit is based on character, and 
- so we may call character the bed rock 

of business. 

eiaeterwe make a little side trip in 
an effort to discover what character 1s. 
We find it is a mark, something that 
sets one person aside from other per- 
sons, that measures personality, a 
mark not easily erased, not easily 
changed. 

“Our next effort is to inquire into 
business itself, to see how it has 
grown, to find, if we may, how it be- 
gan. We may fancy that in the be- 
ginning two men of good character 
met to transact the first of the world’s 
business—to trade or barter. sPive 
finished transaction might be analysed 
thus: Mutual desire to trade; mutual 
confidence; mutual profit or advan- 
tage; mutual satisfaction; mutual bet- 
terment. 

“These are the elements of a good 
business transaction. The size of the 
transaction or the amount involved 
make no difference. I believe these 
elements must be present in your busi- 
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ness, in the business of the largest cor- 
portation, in the business of the nation 
and in the business between na- 
tions before we can call that business 
good and be in a position to make it 
bigger by making it better. 

“From this we may deduce the fol- 
lowing definition: An _ ethical—that 
is characterful—business transaction 
is one in which the two sides engaged 
approach each other with mutual hon- 
esty, confidence and frankness; con- 
duct the business without reserve or 
guile or sharpness; and find themselves 
mutually and reasonably advantaged 
or profited and advanced in esteem for 
each other. ? 

“And from this definition we may 
deduce the principle: Business based 
on bed rock ethics measurably in- 
creases the sum total of good will 
among men. 

“Peace with good will was the su- 
preme gift to the world at the dawn 


Of the (Christian era. ethical; - fair, 
clean, good business increases good 
will and makes for peace. Therefore: 


“Good business is one of our most 
powerful civilizing agencies. Another 
therefore: 

“T am part of this Agency. Why, 
then, should I be ‘blue’ or down- 
hearted, or discouraged, when my 
work, however small, is part of the 
making of good will and the establish- 
ment of peace? Your head rises with 
your spirits. Your ambition is re- 
newed. Nothing is small or inconse- 
quential to you. You are an important 
part of the magnificent whole. Life 
once more is worth while. And all 
because you took a little side trip in an 
effort to find bed rock. 

“To acquire the habit of looking for 
bed rock I advise practice in getting 
at the exact meaning and value of 
words. 

“We think only in the words we 
know and only as we know those 
words. 

“We think clearly or vaguely, ex- 
actly as we understand or fail to un- 
derstand the right meaning and the 
proper value of the words we know. 
We cannot think without those words. 
If you fancy we can, try it. 

“Make it a point to learn definitely 
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and clearly the meaning and value of 
one word each day, and you cannot 
fail soon to be a power among your 
fellows—if you: use your knowledge 
properly. 

“Find the bed rock of words, for 
they are the expressed bed rock of 
thotight. 

“Start with the words you think 
you know, and see how far you have 
them right—and I may add that in 
many cases you will find that the dic- 
tionary is simply a finger post in the 
way of your seeking. Then add new 
words in the same careful way. Read 
good books. Be careful to cultivate 
good speech. Endeavor to produce 
good writing—in short, in every way 
of expressing the thoughts you have, 
strive to express them as well as you 
know how. 

“Here let me tell you the ‘secret’ of 
writing good ‘business letters,’ for I 
have been asked to say a word on this 
point. (Whisper.) There is none. We 
hear much nowadays about ‘business 
English’ as though there were some 
different kind of English for business 
than for other things of life. There is 
not. Good English is good English, 
no matter where or why or for what 
purpose it is used. 

“A good business letter is the pro- 
duct of four things: 

“First. Determine what you wish 
tOrsay.. 

“second. «Bélievemt: 

“Third. Say it so others may un- 
derstand exactly what you had in mind 
to say. 

“Fourth. Make others believe it. 

“That is all the secret there is about 
good business letters, about ‘Business 
English.’ You must have the words 
first, you must next know how to use 
them. You must believe what you 
are writing and you must persuade 
others to whom you are writing to 
understand you and to believe you. If 
there is a royal road to ‘business Eng- 
lish,’ this is it; and it also is the road 
to any other kind of English, or rather 
to the only kind of. English there is. 

“We have only touched the edge of 
small parts of our subject. You have 
seen how big it is. Perhaps you have 
been induced to make some of these 


little journeys to bed rock. | 

“Earnestly I ask you to form this 
habit and to strengthen it by constant 
practice, for it will bring you profit 
and pleasure, strength and outlook, 
confidence and success. Analyze your 
self and your work, your daily duties, 
and you will find there is nothing small 
in life, if only it be good. 

“And, if at the end, when your sun 
is slipping to its last setting beneath 
your horizon, you can feel but the 
very tips of your toes touching one 
edge of truth, you will not pass into 
the night; for always) ream 
ichtas 

Mr. Visscher then expressed in well 
chosen words, the thanks of the com- 
pany assembled for Mr. McEachren’s 
spendid and able talk, and advised, 
that as he had only told us about half 
he had in mind, because of the short 
time, he might be induced to come 
again and finish his talk. “The thought 
of better business is a big one. It 
does not make any difference about 
the size of the business, if we build 
better business, the bigger part of 
business will take care of itself,” said 
Mr. Visscher. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


A DAY IN NEW YORK CITY 


Every second four visitors arrive in New 
York 

Every forty-two seconds an immigrant 
arrives. 

Every forty-two 
trail arrives. 

Every three minutes someone is arrested. 

Every six minutes a child is born. 

Every seven minutes there is a funeral. - 

Every thirteen minutes there is a wed- 
ding. 

Every forty-two minutes a new business 
firm starts up. 

Every forty-eight minutes a _ building 
catches fire. 

Every forty-eight minutes a ship leaves 
the harbor. 

Every fifty-eight minutes a new building 
is erected. | 

Every one and three-fourths hours some- 
one is killed by accident. 

Every eight and one-half hours some pair 
is divorced. 

ee ten hours someone commits sui- 
cide. 

Every night $1,250,000 is spent in res- 
taurants for dinner.—Washington Herald. 
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E. G, Lippman 


ne stepresentative of the United 
Agency Securities Department pre- 
sented in this number of “Service” 
Supplement is Mr. Edward G. Lipp- 
man, whose home is at Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Mr. Lippman is now about forty-two 
years of age and was born in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., attended a_ parochial 
school in that city until he was four- 
teen years of age, when he started in 
the work of the General Electric Com- 
pany and remained with them for two 
years, leaving there to learn the trade 
of mason. After learning his trade he 
worked at it for the next ten years. 

Some thirteen and one-half years ago 
he made his home at Milwaukee, mar- 
ried there and made a connection with 
the Fleischer Knitting Company, re- 
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taining this connection until January 
IeeO17, 

Mr. Lippman did not have the ad- 
vantages of a continued training in 
college, but intermittently attended 
the Union College in Schenectady pay- 
ing for his course by his labor as a 
mason and practically rounded out his 
education by taking a one and one- 
half year’s course at a business college. 

In October of 1916 he became inter- 
ested in the United Agency, and after 
an investigation of two or three 
months he, in January, 1917, joined the 
Securities Department. This connec- 
tion he has since maintained to the 
mutual satisfaction of himself and the 
officers of the company. 

It undoubtedly will be of interest 
to those who have had the pleasure of 
a personal acquaintance with Mr. Lipp- 
man, to learn that he is a Spanish war 
veteran, is a member of the Knights of 
Pythias and a 32d degree Mason and 
Shriner. 

Mr. Lippman regards his life as 
rather uneventful, but practical and 
useful. He is a man of pleasing per- 
sonality and has a host of friends who 
regard him highly. He is an earnest, 
sensible business man with no illusions 
and practical in his methods of think- 
ing and of doing business. 


SOMETHING THAT A SOLDIER 
COULD USE 


I got a short letter from Mother, 
And one from my sister today; 
One, from my dear little cousin, 
And one from a friend, by-the-way. 


The girl of my dreams, also wrote me, 
And another girl sent mea card. 
A wealthy old maid sent a letter 
And I got a few lines from my “pard.” 


The boys of the club, too, have written, 

Some mail, I’ve received from the 
bunch ; 

They all send a world of good wishes, 

But I’m slightly neglected on lunch. 


Each one has its own information, 
With varying items of news, 
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But when they get down to the finish 
The following phrase, they all choose: 


“Now if there’s a thing you’re in need 
of 

Be sure that you give us the word, 

For I really don’t know what youre 
out of, 

And the things that you need, I’ve not 
heard. 


They say that they’re anxious to help 
me, 

That to do this they’d surely be glad, 

For working for soldiers is pleasure, 

And buying them food is a fad. 


Now, I don’t want to shorten my an- 
swer, 

And to be impolite, would be worse, 

So a gentle reply to each letter, 

Is embodied in this little verse. 


Just send mea horse, or a toothpick, 
Some sox would be good for my feet, 
I’m badly in need of a sweater, 

And I’d like some good candy to eat. 


I could use a good spade and a hammer, 

Some soap, and a brush for my nails, 

My underwear’s all badly raveled, 

And the tent needs some new water- 
pails. 


We could use some good pickles this 
evening, 

And a sandwich or two would be fine, 

Some cake or some good home-made 
jelly, 

Would help fill this mess-kit of mine. 


I could use a good pair of wrap-leg- 
gins, 

And I haven’t a towel to my name, 

The way I could use a lunch-basket 

Would be a most pitiable shame. 


A soldier can use combs and brushes, 
He can use anything on the map, 
For if it don’t just suit his fancy, 

He can trade it to some other chap. 


My handerchiefs long since have left 
me, 

My towels, one by one, disappear, 

I could use a good pair of wool blank- 
ets; 

And I'd like a cold bottle of beer. 


There’s a million good things I’m in 
need of, 
But candy’s the thing I need most, 


For a box of good fudge in the army, 
Gives a soldier a license to boast. 


And chocolates, well they’re the best 
ever, 

Except, when you get a good cake, 

From the one girl on earth you think 
most of, 

And you find out how well she can 
bake. 


Now, if there are things I’ve not men- 
tioned | 

Which may be of service, you think, 

To add to the joy of a soldier, 

For comfort, to eat or to drink, 


Just send it along; we'll asset it, 
And our thanks, we’ll express with a 
look, 

Provided, I may say in passing 

It’s any old thing but a book. 

I suppose you are getting tired reading — 
And my fingers are starting to cramp, 
But I’ll write you a letter to thank you; 
That is if you’ll send me a stamp. 

Corp. John L. Kickham. 


This effusion by Corporal Kickham, 
now with Company A, 138th Infantry, 
located at Camp Doniphan, Okla., and 
formerly of the St. Louis office.of the 
United Agency, will appeal to all who 
have any knowledge of conditions in 
the new cantonments. It may be a 
little exaggerated, but on the whole is 
a very good humorous description of 
what the boys need or think they need. 

EDITOR. 


A MATTER OF JUDGMENT 
“The man who passes judgment on a 
proposition prior to investigation will 
be blessed with everlasting ignorance.” 
So said the philosopher, Herbert 
Spencer, and so would say any serious, 
thoughtful man, yet the majority of 
men are prone to give but superficial 
investigation to propositions involy- 
ing matters of importance and espe- 
cially investments where large 
amounts are not required in the orig- 
inal outlay, and even where the invest- 
ment is somewhat large, there is often 
a disposition to pass judgment without 
having vital facts to guide. | 
It is no unusual circumstance for 
the ordinary individual to pass judg- . 
ment upon actions or intentions of his ~ 
neighbor or his business friend with- 
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out first carefully considering his own 
motives and the motives of those upon 
whom he passes judgment. 

However, applying this saying of 
the philosopher to specific matters, 
consider the service offered by the 
mimcdaaceency. At times it is the 
case that judgment is hastily passed 
on the merits or demerits of this mod- 
ern aid to credit grantors without hav- 
ing any knowledge as to its actual 
worth. 


The Credit Man, responsible for the 
giving out of merchandise representing 
money to his firm is in duty bound to 
investigate through dependable sources 
the experience, business ability, per- 
sonal character, method of payment 
and ability to pay, of each and every 
merchant who desires credit in the 
consignment or transferring of goods. 


As a corollary he is bound to inves- 
tigate before passing judgment, the 
best investment he can make in secur- 
ing sources of information on which 
he can thoroughly depend and no mat- 
ter what the initial expense may be, 


his judgment after consideration 
should be to insist on having that 
which safeguards his interests and 


those of his employer, to the very best 
advantage. 


It not infrequently happens that 
propositions are put up to the business 
or professional man, to the mechanic 
or the farmer in such glowing terms 
that they are carried away with the 
idea that here is an opportunity which 
most men hope for sometime in their 
lives, to become wealthy and prosper- 
ous by some “get-rich-quick” route. 

In the great majority of cases these 
people are the victims of unscrupulous 
promoters. Had they waited before 
passing judgment until they had in- 
vestigated, they in all probability would 
have conserved their resources until 
such time as a legitimate business 
proposition would present itself hav- 
ing all the requisites of success—a good 
product for which there is practically 
a universal demand and an organiza- 
tion backed by unselfish, capable busi- 
ness men who operate the business 
with a view to its success in a solid 
way, not as an exploit. 


The men who have the privilege and 
opportunity of presenting the .Secur- 
ities and the Service of the United 
Agency, representing as they do, in 
themselves, good judgment, none of 
them having entered this field without 
investigation, are in a position to so 
present a legitimate, beneficial busi- 
ness proposition, either from the view- 
point of Service or from that of an 
attractive investment; but in so doing 
they must appeal to a man’s judgment, 
not his imagination, they should court 
investigation and submit facts and fig- 
ures which dispel the tendency to 

“everlasting ignorance.” 

I have treated this subject from the 
viewpoint of a business proposition, 
it appearing to me that the qualities 
peculiar to the United Agency Service 
and reflected in its Securities is worthy 
of study along the lines indicated. 

A little study and investigation will 
lead one to believe and to know that 
thie svelte wor, the »>ecurities of * the 
United Agency is entirely dependent 
on the quality and character of its 
product. 

We have unbounded faith in the 
soundness of the principles upon which 
the United Agency is founded. We 
are confident that its service and con- 
sequently its securities are both essen- 
tially sound, that they will bear inves- 
tigation to the fullest extent and that 
he who invests either in the Service or 
in the Securities after investigation 
will indicate sound judgment by par- 
ticipating either in one or both. 

To the investor in Securities is pre- 
sented an opportunity to secure earn- 
ings on his money in a proper legiti- 
mate way, far above the ordinary 
sources of money earning money, and 
to the investor in Service the oppor- 
tunity is offered of, on the one hand of 
conserving expenses and on the other 
of attracting a good quality of trade. 

With these thoughts in mind the 
application of this principle of Spen- 
cer’s would be to appeal to that which 
is best in man—his reason. It is worth 
quoting again, “The man who passes 
judgment on a proposition prior to in- 
vestigation will be blessed with ever- 
lasting ignorance.” 
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ABOUT SUGAR 


Owing to the fact of the great scarc- 
ity and the high price of sugar, the 
beet sugar factories are brought into 
great prominence at this time. 


It is always the part of wisdom and 
good business judgment to encourage 
the development of all the varied in- 
dustries of a locality or a country. This 
makes a community and a country able 
to depend upon its own resources and 
largely not dependent upon supplies 
from outside. This is at the present 
time nicely demonstrated in the beet 
sugar industries. 

It was largely with this thought in 
mind that those parties who are at 
present interested in beet sugar manu- 
facture, invested their capital in fac- 
-tories for the manufacture of beet 
sugar. One of such factories was the 
Holland-St. Louis Sugar Company, 
located in Michigan and Indiana, and 
with which some of the directors and 
many of the stockholders of the United 
Agency are largely interested as of- 
ficers and general manager. 


This company built the original 
plant at Holland, Mich., now 20 years 
ago, and has steadily developed and 
enlarged it so that it now owns and 
operates three factories and represents 
assets of approximately $3,000,000. 


The stock is held by a large num- 
ber of stockholders and has been a very 
profitable investment for the original 
stockholders, several times doubling 
itself by the issuing of stock dividends. 


The president of the United Agency, 
the Hon. Arend Visscher, is also presi- 
dent of the Holland-St. Louis Sugar 
Company, whose policies he no doubt 
has had much to do with and its busi- 
ness success is, in a great measure, 
due, without question, to these policies. 





In the November edition of “Serv- 
ice Supplement” errors to which our 
attention has been called appeared, 
which would seriously impair the value 
of the statement. It is, therefore, again 
submitted with the figures absolutely 
checked with the report of the auditor. 
The balance sheet as corrected reads 
as follows: 


R. M. McCRACKEN & CO. 
Public Accountants 
Chicago, Illinois, 
October 17, 1917. 
To the President and 
Board of Directors, 
United Agency, 
Chicagowitin 
Gentlemen: Pursuant to your in- 
structions we have made a general 
audit of the books and accounts of the 
United Agency, for the nine months 
ended September 30, 1917, and present 
herewith condensed balance sheet as 
of September 30, 1917, which is pre- 
pared from our report of the audit 
covering said period. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. McCracken & Co. 


United Agency Condensed Balance 


Sheet 
September 30, 1917 
Assets 
Fixed— 
Plant, Equipment and 
Inventories ee $3,156,711.39 
Current— 
Accounts and Notes Re- 
ceivable and Cash. Je gomeeeees 
$3,515,300.73 
Liabilities 
Capital Stock (authorized 
$3,000,000) issued and 
Outstanding , =. % oe $1,520,456.23 
Deferred— 
Account stocki.. 2. 29,500.00 
Current— 
Notes and accounts pay- 
able. .:..::. jee 99,096.51. 
Reserves— 
For uncompleted con- 
tracts, depreciation, 
Cth it. 33,556.42 
MUIRPLUS 33). see 1,832,691.57 
$3,515,300.73 


Excess of Current Assets 


over Current Liabilities.$ 259,492.83 


Measure your work with a speed- 
ometer, not by a clock 
















| The United Agency 


Incorporated ’ 
ie Authorized Capital, $3,000,000 


OFFICERS 


A. Visscher, - = * President 
_R. S. Sinclair, <- = Vice President 

G. T. Hood, .- °° = Sec’y-Treasurer | 

A. E. Croft, = =. General Manager 


OVER 17, 000 RETAIL MERCHANTS FAILED LAST 
YEAR. 


2, Credit Men are interested in these figures. For | their firms 
es He lose when merchants fail. 


. They should advise their firms to use the UNITED 
|. AGENCY SER EE and indeed or should urge them 
to buy it. : : 











Our modern, up-to-date Mercantile Agency Siroies stops 
losses, saves time, labor and money. It promotes effi- 
ciency in their Credit Department. : 


$. And the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE will give the firms 
' reliable Credit Information on their clients’ business, 


UNITED AGENCY SERVICE is sold on terms that any 
| progressive business institution can easily meet. © 


Firms should study the UNITED AGENCY SERVICE. 
Write for literature. Address. toinoias ne asec 


-‘The United Agency, Inc. 


1018-1024 weberk oe CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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E fight not t only to pro- 


tect ourselves, but to 


bring nearer the day when 
justice, and honor, and fair 
dealing between nation and 


nation, and man and man shall 
exist through all the conti- 
nents. | We love life, but there - 


are things we love even more 


than life, and we feel that we. 
are loyal to all that i is highest _ 
in America’s past, when we 
act on the belief that those > 
only are fit to live who are not 
afraid ta tie?) .. iste 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


So HAMANN 
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